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PREFACE 


1 


These monographs, which were put together in the course 
f the last Baluchistan Census chiefly with the* object of 
furnishing material for my report, arc very much in the 
rough. But though T have not found time to check them 
as thoroughly as I should have liked—my departure on 
leave has even prevented me from seeing them through the 
press —I have decided to publish them not merely because 
they seem to contain a certain amount of useful matter, but 
because they will serve as a beginning to the belated 
% nographic survey of Baluchistan. 

j my mind the most valuable paper in the series is the 
cle on the domiciled Hindus which Rfii Bahadur Diwan 
uniat Rai has very kindly placed at mv disposal, thereby 
jutting the finishing touch to his inclinable co-operation 
in my researches. 


DKNVS BRAV. 


April 24, 1913. 
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THE MARI BALOCH. 


(Edited from material compiled for the most part by 
Rai Bahadur Diwdn Jamial Rai, C.l.E.) 

I.—Tribal History,JConstitution, etc. 

1. The headquarters of the Mari tilvian or tribe, which is 

under the political, control of the 
Political Agent, Sibi, is at Kahan 
in the heart of what is known as the Mari country. Here 
the iumandur or chief has his residence. 

2. The word 4 Man ' is said to mean 4 fighter,’—no 

bad name for a tribe with such 
Meaning of the name. marauding traditions. But their 

enemies will have it that the word is a corruption of fnauai 
‘slave/ insinuating that the true origin ot the tribe is palp¬ 
able enough. This unpleasant insinuation has probably had 
something to do with their recent lucky discovery ol a place 
somewhere in Persian Bnhvhistfin called Dashi-i-Mai i, irom 
which the tribe now wish to trace its origin. 

Though the tribe seems to have escaped nicknames 
from their neighbours, the tribes- 
Nickna.ne (P : Tr .>/„*). ^ ^ thv , Tlsdv es phulli.i 

Marl . They have a cbiyalrons derivation to oiler lor this 

constant epithet. It so fell out that Mir Chakar, the far- 
famed Rind Chief, took several women of the Uishari Baioch 
captive, and set the Maris, liugtis, Pombkls and Kaheris in 
turn to keep watch and ward over them in the night. Every 
morning he would question the women concerning the 
conduct of their guards towards them, and when it came to 
the turn of the Maris, so irreproachable vt'as their bearing, 
that the women exclaimed with one voice : 14 They're phalien 
Man —Maris pure as flowers ! ’’ 

4. At the Census of 1911 the strength of the tribe w.v 

returned as 22,2^- Of this 

Strength. . ... 

mmvbtr 1 .202 were found m the 


mtsr/ir 
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j country, the remainder being scattered over the Sibi 
district (6,431), the Loralai district (1,796), the Kalat State 
(421), the Las Bife State (339), the Quetta-Pishin district 
(26) and the Bolan (18). Several of these, however, have 
probably by now severed all connection with the main tribe. 


The Maris like other Baloch hark back to Jalal Khan, 

the fabled hero of the race in the 
Origin of the tribe. ^ ^ wben j t was sti [l in 

Aleppo. But they are a medley of peoples as may be guessed 
from the fact that the name ot the tribe is not derived from 
some eponymous hero. The main clans are the Gazeni, the 
Bijarani, the Loharani and the Shirani. The first three 
trace descent to three ancestors, Gazen, Bijar and Lohar, 
the Shirani being frankly of Pathan extraction. Of these 
Gazen was a Buledi, Bijar was a Rind, and Lohar a lohar (or 
blacksmith). The Marls apparently began to assume shape 
as an organised tribe about the middle of the 16th century 
in the days of Mir Chakar, the great Rind hero of Balochi 
ballads. But from the first the tribe opened its ranks to 
alien races, and many of the sub-sections became Baloch by 
the simple process of becoming Maris. Even descendants 
of slaves are included (cf. § 8). 

G. .The Inman is divided into takar or clans ; each takar 

is divided in several phalli or 
Subdivisions. sec tions, and these in turn are 

composed of smaller sub-sections called pd>o- 

At the last Census the strength of the various clans and 
sections was given as follows : 


BljARAtfl 

5,768 

Chandia 

34 

Kaisrani 

145 

Kalandrani 

865 

KhalwSni 

772 

Kungr&ni 

978 

Pawfidhi 

346 

Pirdadani 

260 
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Rahmkani 

7 6 5 

Salarani 

5i7 

Shaheja 

S 72 

Sumranl 

213 

Unspecified 

I 

GAZENI 

* 

9,539 

Alian I 

854 

Badani 

6x5 

Bahawalanzai 

129 

ChhalgarT 

449 

Chari 

293 

Halelfinl 

56 

Isfani 

330 

Jalvvanl 

35 

Jar war 

431 

Kahor Khanzai 

104 

LanghanI 

i »399 

Lorikush 

388 

Mahandani 

543 

Mahkfini 

550 

Mazaranl 

933 

Murgiani 

373 

Nozbandgfmi 

247 

Sam waul 

146 

Tingiani 

1.493 

Zhing 

171 

loharani 

3,666 

Gwasraui 

827 

Jalamb&ni 

3°9 

Kanorani 

382 

Muhammadan! 

1,491 

Muridani 

61 

Muridzai 

3 2 

ShabhwanI 

X 

SomranI ^ \ 

503 



A 




. 
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SHIRAN I 

3,206 

DurkanI 

347 

Gazizai 

6 

J and wan i 

1.235 

Mildhar 

798 

SarangTini 

817 

Unspecified 

3 

UNSPECIFIED 

190 



At the head of the tribe is the tumandftr or chiel ; 

at the head of each tdkar or clan 
is a wadgttt or eider and also a 


Tribal officers. 


mukaddam or headman, while each phalli or section and 
lower down still each pdrO or sub-section has its ?nOfbar or 
spokesman. The offices of tuviandar and 'ivadcra are heredi- 
tan% Those of mukaddam ar.d mdtbar are ordinarily con- 
lined not to a single family but to particular sections in 
the tribe. There is yet another tribal officer, the ruhsan , 
the war-leader of the tribe, who ranks below none save 
the tumandiir himself. 


8. Though the chiefship is now hereditary in the chiefs 

family, its career has been 
The tumandcir. chequered. When Bijar and 

All and Lohfir fir«t came to the country, Bijar, we are told, 
was the leader of the three* On^his death about the middle 
of the r6th century, the leadership was sold by his grand¬ 
son to Wazlr, an Aliani Rind. Wazn* on his death-bed pass¬ 
ed over his own sons in favour of the sons of All s daughtei, 
who had married Gazcn, one of four brothers who headed 
the great Buledi tribe of Sind. The tribesmen did not find 
Gazen’s eldest son to their liking, so offered the chiefship to 
Sahtak, his younger brother. He iirst declined the offer, 
much to the disgust of his more ambitious wife. So she 
got some children to go and pl*y where he lay asleep, and 


miST/fy. 
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\vl in his ear: ‘Sahtak, the Man, won’t go with his 
brothers, aqd won’t be their chief. So we’ll pull out his 
beard, and make a dove of him.’ Stung by the taunt, 
Sahtak accepted the chiefship, but not until the Maris 
had agreed to his conditions—which were these :_ 

(1) That his kinsmen Nod and Isaf, his sister Margho, 
his bondsman Zhingo and his bondswoman Sami should be 
married into Mari families. Hence the Nozbapdgani, Isfani, 
MurgianI, Sam warn and Zhing sections. 

(2) That should any member of his house be taken in 
adultery with a Mari woman, he should only have to pay a 
cash compensation of Rs. 60. The compensation was later 
raised to Rs. 300 and now stands at Rs. 500, 

(3) That should a Mari, on the other hand, be taken in 
adultery with the lawful wife (not a bondswoman) of any 
member of his house, he should pay according to the custom 
of the country the full compensation of a maiden, arms and 
cash. 

(4) That he and his house whenever they went abroad 
as guests should take a sheep as entertainment from any 
Mari without payment. 

(5) That the chief should receive yearly from each (lock 
a sh<*ep or goat, neither too young nor 100 old, nor yet 
blind. This is called his dan . It later became the custom 
lor the chief to take one beast from each flock of 40 and 
upwards which was in the separate charge of a shepherd ; 
but according to a recent report the practice of dan is either 
dead or dying/ 1 ) 

There was another break in the hereditary principle 
as recently as the end of the iSth century, when Halel, hard 
pressed by the Khan of Kalat for compensation for a raid 
b > ; tribesmen, sold the chiefship to Mubarak Kjian who 
banded it over to his father Bahawalan. Under Bahawaikn 
tbc power of the tribe came to its height and it is from bin 
Bahawalunzai, the chief’s section, takes its name. 

^ Under a special arrangement the Mai fa paid t his dan infill. 
r,n §' ^912-13 to help the Chief out of has iirianeial difficulties. 





MINfSr^y 





The list of lumandars. 

sent Nawab : 

Bijfir 

(died circa 1550). 

Wazlr, Aliilnl Rind 
(by purchase) 


/ ‘ * 
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9. This is the list of the 



tumandurs from Bijar to the pro¬ 
fit) 


daughter 




(Gazen) 

(Huledi) 

married AH’s daughter 




Salitak 

I 

NAsar 

Mftnak 

I 

Gazen 

I 

NSsar KhJln 

r 

Dari KMn 

1 

Gazen 

Mubarak KhAn 
Dost Ali 

Halel (sold his'sardari right to 
BahAwalAn in his life lime). 

Bah&walAn (died about 1805). 


Mubarak Khan 

i 

poda 

Din Muhammad 

Ntlr Muhammad 

Gaz6n Khan (died in 1S76) 

" Mehrulla Khan (died on 15th 

( March 1902 ). 

NawAb Khair Bakhsh Khan (pre¬ 
sent chief). 

10. The tumandar is the head of the tribe. As the whole 

BahawalAnzai section to which 

Powers, duties and pnvi- j lc belongs is sacrosanct ( § 38 ), 
leges of the tumandar. ^ ; s hedge d round 

with divinity, and an oath by his head or beard is the most 
binding of all oaths in the tribe. He settles, disputes, 
metes out punishments of fine and imprisonment, and is 
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final court of appeal in the tribe ( § n ). But, thougli 
his word is law, he is not an arbitrary despot, but a patriarch¬ 
al ruler, the mouth-piece and guardian of the tribal law, 
and his powers are usually exercised in consultation with 
his Council of Elders. Upon him fall the entertainment 
and shelter of guests and strangers. In addition to his 
ordinary share in the tribal land, he has a special sardare 
bakiish or chiefs share in the centre. He receives (or used 


§L 


until lately to receive) one sheep or goat from every separate 
flock of 40 as dan ( § 8 ). He also receives phuri on the mar¬ 
riage of a kinsman or a death in the family. In the case of 
a marriage each tribesman gives a sheep ; in the case cf 
the death of a male, the rnStbar collects a rupee from each 
tribesman of his section, and eight annas in the case of the 
death of a female, but pays over the amount to the tuman- 
dar in sheep or goats. The Hirftias have to provide salt 
and tobacco on the marriage of a male member of the tuman - 
daSs family (receiving sheep in return) to furnish a marriage 
feast. The heir-apparent is his eldest son. On succession 
lie is entitled to an extra share in the patrimony. Thus, if a 
tumandar dies leaving three sons, his property is divided 
into four shares, and two shares go to the eldest son, in 


addition to the sardarP babjish which remains undivided and 
passes on intact from one tihnandar to another. On suc¬ 
cession it is usual for the new tumandar to make a public 
pronouncement of new custom, which has been decided 
upon beforehand by the Council. Thus, on Khair Bakhsh’s 
succession three new customs were announced :— 

(1) that no Mari girl should be allowed to marry a 

freed man ; 

(2) that the compensation to the husband for a wife 

killed for adultery, which used to stand at 
Rs. 300, should be increased to Rs. 500, to¬ 
gether with a maiden, a sword and :i gun ; and 

(3) that the compensation for abduction should be 

Rs. 2,000, two maidens, two swords and two 


guns. 


1 


misTfy 
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The final court is the iumandar, who settles all case 
not susceptible of settlement by 
The tumandar's tribunal. t)ie c | ajQ or sect ion officers. In his 

hands lay powers of life and death, but these have now 
been taken over by Government. In cases of injuries, such 
as maiming, he appoints two arbitrators-men who do not be- 
long to the sections of the parties concerned to fix the 
compensation according fco custom and the merits of the 
case* Cases of arson are decided by him with the help ol a 
firga, and fines are inflicted and compensation awarded. 
Cases of trespass are disposed of by a small fine. In cases 
of theft, the complainant has usually to pay clue-money, 
and on the clues thus obtained the Chief exacts four times 
the amount stolen from the thief. It no proof is forth¬ 
coming, recourse is had to a trial by ordeal. ( § 44 * 49 )- 


,§L 


12. In these peaceful days the rahsan, or highway 

robber, is little more than a man 
The rahzan. w ; t h an honorary and honoured 

title, ranking in virtue of his high but leisured office next 

to the iumandar himself. But in -the bid days of tribal 
warfare, he was the war-chief, who led the tribe forth on the 
war-path, or organised it lor defence against attack, and 
was vested with powers to punish with death any that 
urned their back in the day of battle. He was allotted a 
special share in the plunder (§ 23) and incurred no liability 
to blood feud or payment of comoensation-pnvd^ 
which he still enjoys. Originally devised no doubt to- 
counteract an inevitable,, failure of the hereditary principle 
in the chiefship when tried in the fire of warfare, the office 
in these days of peace has a tendency t 6 succumb to he 
hereditary principle itself. Though sfll m the gift of he 
Ch ief to be bestowed on a warrior of proved valour, it 1 ms 
become more or less confined to a particular family. On 
the death of the late nih:an,U ir v Hazar, Nozbandgam, 
the title was conferred on his second son, Mr Muham¬ 
mad. 


MINlSr/f^ 
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Just as there is an hereditary tumanddr at the hea 
oi the whole tribe, so there is an 
hereditary wadera at the head of 
each takar or clan. But even in the clan it was found 



he Wadera and M ukaddam . 


necessary to bolster up the hereditary principle by giving 
the wadera the assistance of a mukaddam or executive 
officer, who holds his office not by hereditary right, but 
by selection, though he is usually taken from some parti¬ 
cular section. He is the workingman of the clan under 
the guidance of the wadera. Together they regulate the 
internal affairs of the clan, settling disputes within it, and 
referring to the tumnudilr disputes which do not admit 
of their orders, notably those in which another clan is 
concerned. The mukaddam, like the wadera , has a place in 
the council, and especially the war-council, of the Chief. He 
collected the fighting men of his clan when war was in the 
air, and commanded them in the field under the supreme 
control of the rahzan . He was allotted a special share in 
the plunder, known as gul (§ 23). 


14. But the wadera and mukaddam do not work direct 

The mdibars W^ 1 ^ ie tr ^ esmen > but through 

the met bars ^ the heads of the 
various sections and sub-sections. Each m 6 tbar is respons¬ 
ible for the behaviour of his phalli or faro. If he cannot 
settle disputes on his own authority, it is for him to submit 
them through the mukaddam for the waderCds orders. He is 
the mouth-piece of the mukaddam and wadera among the 
tribesmen under him and is responsible for the execution of 
their instructions. Thus, if a fine is imposed on the tribe, 
he is responsible for the collection of the share payable by 
his section or sub-section and its deliver} to the :> aderd. 

i.v As the heterogeneous composition of the different 

A .. sections of the tribe' implies. 

Admission to the tribe. . . 1 1 9 

admission to the tribe is beset 

with no very great difficulties, even in these peaceful'days 

when numbers are not so essential an element in tribal 
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;Wtrength as in the old days of tribal warfare. A new-comk 
is treated for a while as a ham-suya . But his presence is so 
welcome, his status so honourable that he may even take a 
woman of the tribe to wife. As soon as he has finally made 
up his mind to share in the good and ill of the tribe, he is 
granted admission. Scant ceremony marks his initiation. 
The wadcra of the particular clan that is to receive him 
simply assembles with the elders, offers tip the usual prayer, 
and the erstwhile ham-suya is now a fully fledged Mari, 
entitled lme any other tribesman in the clan to his share of 
land at the next periodical division. 

16. In the old days of tribal warfare every male in the 

tribe who wore breeches (§ 96) 
held himself in readiness to obey 
his mukaddam's call to arms, if a raid on a neighbouring 
tribe was contemplated, or a counter-raid had to be warded 
off, the tumanddr summoned the mukaddam to a council of 
war, and discussed the plan of campaign. It might be that 
war was first mooted by one of the sections. In such a case 
the mukaddam would lay the proposal before the tumandCir , 
and the iumaudar would sound the mukaddams of the other 
sections on the subject, and the will of the majority would 
carry the day. Or the various mukaddams might even take 
counsel amongst themselves, and not broach the matter to 
the tumanddr until the raid was actually organized. 


The tribe under ?irms. 


17. Though the 
The war-leader. 


tumanddr or some other Bahawaianzai 
usually took the field, the tribal 
lashkar was under the supreme 


command of the rfihcati or war-leader (§12), each mukaddam 
heading the fighting men of his own particular section. 


18. When the mukaddams had called out their men, and 

the lashkar had assembled at the 
appointed place, a few picked 
men were sent out as churl or scouts to spy out the disposi- 

V 

tions of the foe and the numbers of their cattle, and generally 
reconnoitre the ground. Meanwhile the Ioshkar halted, 


MIMsr^ 
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ch man tethering his horse and baking his kak (g 78). 
The news the chart brought back determined the plan of 
action. If they found that a surprise could be effected, the 
orders would be for a pasara or raid. But if they found 
the enemy forewarned, they settled down for a maidan or 
fight in the open. 


19. A typical raid would be brought off in this wise. 

PCiS - ra On return of the scouts, the 

Ioshkar would move forward 
under cover of the night, until they had gathered as close 
as they dared to their quarry. Then came a halt ( famb), the 
men resting in grim silence, -while whispered orders were 
passed round where they should meet on the morrow with 
the spoil. The blow would be struck at early dawn, the 
horsemen leading the onrush, the footmen supporting them 
in the r^ar. 


20. If a pasara was found to be out of the question, they 

made ready to meet an attack. 
Men were posted round the camp 
throughout the night, each man taking his turn on the 
watch. If an attack was made in force, they would endeav¬ 
our to ensconce themselves in crevices on the hillside, 
and rolled boulders down on their enemies as they approach¬ 
ed. But, as a rule, they issued forth into the open the mo¬ 
ment they were attacked, shouting “ O ! O! Q! shabash!" 
They usually joined battle in three divisions according to 
the three main clans—the Ldharatu and Shirani acting for 
this purpose together as one. In a maid fin the whole Ioshkar 
fought on foot, some of the men being told off as pdnal or 
* weak-hearted' to look after the horses. 


Weapons 


21. Their weapons consisted of matchlocks, pistols 

(druh&ni), swords, knives and 
shields, with a bag (ktsag) 
containing the gunpowder. So long as the foe was at a 
distance, they discharged then* matchlocks, but the lihgting 





ron became hand-to-hand, with sword and shield* The 
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shields were light and handy. The weapons were either 
made by the tribesmen themselves or were spoils taken from 
the enemy. They were among a man's most cherished 
possessions and were handed down as heirlooms from 
father to son. 

22. The persons of women, unbreeched boys and Hindus , 

were spared, though they were 
Courtesies of tribal warfare. _ .. , r , . . . „ ^ 

despoiled of their ornaments and 

other possessions. 

23. Set rules governed the divisions of the spoil \phula 


bahdrag ). First came the Inman- 
dar's share, the panjuk or nomin- 


Division of the plunder. 


' ally one-fifth ; then the share of the leader of the lashkar, 
the share that is of the tumandar , if he himself took the 
field, or of the Bahawaliinzai whom he sent out to represent 
him ; then the gul— the rahzan's share, and the share of the 
mukaddam , which generally consisted of an extra cow, sheep 
or goal. The remainder, after compensation was set aside 
fer the killed and wounded, was divided up among 
the taskbar. Each chan and each horseman got two 
shares (rCe), and each footman one, while every man 
who carried a gun got an extra half share into the 
bargain. 

21. A raid inevitably gave rise to a counter-raid and 


ended naturally in a regular 
intertribal feud. A settlement 


Truce. 


was usually enacted by shearing a truce on a Koran placed 
between the two hosts. T hereafter, if one or other wished 
to break the truce, a-formal declaration of war had to be 
made. 

25. Wot counting the Hindus there are ijpur classes, of 


subject peoples, the Jatis, Jats, 
serfs anu freedmen. The Jatts 


Jatt and Jut. 


arc sei lers from. Sim!, and work as cultivators. The Jats 


misrffy 
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camel-men. They generally carry a lath or big stick, 
which has come to be regarded as their distinctive mark. 
Both Jatt and Jat share in the good or ill of the particular 
section to which they are attached and for which they work, 
but they are not affiliated into the tribe. At the periodical 
division, it is true, they are nominally allotted holdings, but 
the land simply goes to swell their employer’s farm 
(§ 62). 


26. The serfs (known locally as martin) are probably 

for the most part descendants ot 
^ r{s * captives taken in war from the 

time of Mir Chakar onwards, and have long lost all key to 
their original races. In more recent times their numbers 
have been increased by Ha'/aras. they arc ordinarily 
domestic servants, but must be ready to turn their hand to 
anything according to the pleasure of the mastet ot the 
house, who has them under his absolute dominion. The> 
marry amon* themselves according to the ordinary mknh 
ritual. In t den days serfs were only allowed to carry 
an axe in peace-time, though in war-time they were tinder 
arms and took their place in the ranks. This restriction 
was removed by Bahawalan Khan, in recognition ot the 
valour displayed by a couple ot serfs who rescued his son 
when attacked out hunting* 


27. With what he earns in his spare time or by serv¬ 
ing another household with his 
freed men. master’s consent, a serf may win 

the status of a freedman, free to engage in any occupation 
he likes. This status is not infrequently bestowed on him by 
his master in the event of a serious illness in the family or at 
the Id or the DmiZiinmi t *f ' 0 * u-iigious offer- 

ing. Freed men intermarry among themselves, the children 
taking the status of their parents, t hough still called mart in. 
Up to the time of Mchrulla Khan, even a serf could man y 
a Mari girl. But on the*day Khair Bakhsh succeeded t> 


miSTffy 
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e Chiefship, he ruled, with the consent of the tribal 
council, that neither serf nor freedman should henceforth 
marry into the tribe (§ io). The penalty for the infringe¬ 
ment of this rule is the cancellation of the betrothal and 
even of the marriage, a fine of Rs. 200 on the parents of the # 
girl and of Rs. 100 on the would-be husband. 


28. Hindus are found’in the village of Kalian only. They 
... , came originally from Sind. They 

are the traders and shopkeepers 
ot the tribe. Their beard is trimmed, and their dress, 
consisting as it does of a red cap, a shirt and a loincloth, is 
also distinctive. While they pay nothing for the privilege of 
living in the tribal limits, they are expected to make certain 
presents to the Bah&walanzai on various high occasions. 
Thus they supply tobacco and salt on the marriage ot a 
male member in the Chiefs family f§ 10), while* on the 
occasion of a marriage among themselves the bridegroom s 
part)' sends out cooked food to all Bahawalanzai iamilies 
and pays Rs. 12 in cash to the tuviandur , this payment 
being known as jhajhri. They have deviated from Hindu 
orthodoxy in several ways. They will drink water out ol a 
khalli or skin, and that though it has been filled by a 
Muhammadan, They eat meat, but neither eggs nor fowls. 
They countenance widow-remarriage, especially with the 
deceased husband’s brother. At deaths they slaughter sheep 
like the Marls (§ 113) and distribute the meat among the 
poor, sending a portion to the Bahawalanzai. 1 he\ have 
as much faith in BahSwal&n and Gazen us the Mails tncm- 
sclves, and make offerings at their shrines for various ob¬ 
jects. In the old days they were sometimes employed as 
churl or scouts (§ 18), They do not take part in tribal 
b uds, though the .*■ action with which they live es¬ 
pouse their cause, and exact compensation ioi the heirs 
of one who has been murdered. Thus, when a Hindu 
was murdered a few years ago by a Shirani, six 
hundred rupees was paid over-to his heirs as blood- 
Ynoney. 
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There is no tegular artisan class in the 

Artisans. Most Emilies can make felt, 

ropes and mats for their require¬ 
ments. Felt is made of sheep’s wool (§ 59). Ropes and 
mats are made out of the leaves of the dwarf palm (p/s/'i). 
They beat the green leaves with a stone, and twist them into 
ropes; and they cut the leaves with a knife or sickle and 
weave them into mats. There are about half-a-dozen black, 
smiths in the tribe who turn out the farm instruments. 
Their chief tools are imdan (hammer), sahun (file), hat (iron 
cutter), ambur (pincers), sandtln (anvil), bartna (auger). 
There is no objection to any Mari, except a BahiUvalanzai, 
engaging in any of these pursuits. 

II.—Language. 




30. The language is Balochi. Though there is no 

written literature, the language 
* Language. ... , , , 

is rich in war-songs and ballads 

which have been handed down from generation. Many 
of the tribesmen speak Pashto also ; and Urda, being the 
language of the officials, is beginning to make some head¬ 
way. The Hindus, Jats and Jatts living in the tribal area 
are almost all bi-lingual, speaking Balochi in the tribe, and 
Sindhi, Jatki and Jatki or Jadgali among themselves. 


III.—Religion. 

31. The Maris are Sunni Muhammadans, but hardly 

strict adherents of* their sect. 
During the last few years there 
has been something of the nature of a religious revival— 
more especially in the Bijarani clan owing to the, missions 
of Maulvi Abdul Haiyi of PhSdar. Under his spiritual 
influence they are becoming more regular in prayers, fasts 
and alms {zakaty and have even begun to read the Koran, 
and, what is still more remarkable, to trim their long hair 
and even beards, while the women seem to be taking to 
wearing veils (i niqtib ). The two villages recently built in 
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/ 

il and SwSth contain masjids whdre the Maulvi’s dis¬ 
ciples (tehru) continue the good work he began. But a re¬ 
action seems to have set in already. 




Mullas. 


32. The mullas are Maris by tribe. They conduct pray¬ 
ers, celebrate marriage, burial 
and other domestic ceremonies, 

and are the teachers of the young. They have no voice in 
the tribal council, and no weight in political affairs. At 
each harvest two (Opus or six seers of grain for each 
plough are given them by the cultivators. This is called 
rasfil wui . No fixed share of the flocks is allotted to them, 
nor is the zakat. or 1/40 binding. 

33. There are three families of Bukhari Sayyids living 

among the Maris. As descen¬ 
dants of the Prophet they com- 
and great respect, and do not condescend to gIVe their 
daughters in marriage to the Maris. The samindars give a 
Sayyid a kCisa of grain every harvest for each plough, and as 
inanv sheaves as a man can carry. 


34. Miraculous are the powers they are supposed to 

possess. The following extracts 

Their powers to ward off taken from an G ld diary are of 
outlets. 

interest in this connection :— 

“ July 3rd\ 1840 .—Sher Beg Bugti tells us that it is the 
Mari’s intention to attack the Kahaa fort on the night ol the 
6th instant, when the moon goes down, with fiity scaling 
ladders, their Sayyid having persuaded them that our 
leaden bullets will not kill ; in proof of which he had \ 
bullock placed 100 yards off and had three hundred bullets 
(taken from Clark’s party) fired at it without effect. 

28th August 1840 .—Hybat Khan gave the following 
information 

u About two months ago their Sayyid in whom they pi.ice 
givat faith having agreed to render our guns and muskets 
harmless, the whole of the tribe, under Lai Khan and Duleel 
Khan assembled to attack the* fort. In the meantime they 
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information from one of our knsid spies, that we were 
at work from morning’ till night, and had built up two extra 
torts inside, and had also dug a well under the gateway. 
Upon hearing this, the Sayyid had a most convenient dream, 
declared he would have nothing to do with the business, 
and strongly recommended no attack. On this the tribe 
immediately broke up.” 


35 * They can also ward off disease. In the chiefship of 
^ Uodfi Kh^n, cholera appeared in 


Kahan, and attacked Sayyid 
Haidar Shah and his son. But as he lay dying, the Sayyid 
declared that never again should cholera appear in the 
village. If a man sets out on a long journey he will always 
take some dust ( khurdii ) off the Sayyid’s shrine in Kahan, 
as a sure preventive against cholera. When an epidemic 
scourge:’ a settlement, the Sayyids and the Mullasgo round 
with Korans on their heads repeating the bfingor call to 
prayers, and so, with luck, they drive off the pestilence. 


36. Sayyid Yar Shah, who lives at Kahan, is especially 

renowned for the efficacv of his 
Drought. , , . ^ -. 

charms not only against disease 

but drought, for Sayyids are dlso adepts at calling down 

rain from the sky. But as few parts of BalOchistan are 

more subject to drought than the Mari country, it is pretty 

clear that the Maris don't overwork their Sayyids. 


Locust-driving. 


37. Not the least admirable of a Sayyid’s gifts is the 

ease with which he can rid the 
country of locusts. He catches 
a locust, and pronouncing some spell over it, he ties it to 
the tail of his horse. Then he mounts and is off at a gallop, 
and the whole swarm of locusts follow at his heels and 
are gone. 


38. The members of three groups in the tribe are held in 

special reverence, and are almost 
sacrosanct : the Bahawalanzai, 


bacred sections. 
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he Mahkani and the Barflhanzai. The two former belong 
to the GazenI clan ; the Barahanzai are Shirani. 

39. The Bahawalanzai derive their sanctity from Dost 

Ali Khan, the grandfather of the 
great Bahawalan, who gives the 
section its name. It appears that Dost All once fared forth 
with the Khan of Kalat to do battle with some chieftain ot 
Makran, and was wounded in the fight. Now it was the 
chieftain’s custom to hang out the heads of his vanquished 
on his city gates. So after the battle he sent forth his men 
to cut off the heads of the dead and wounded on the field. 
But when they came to Dost Ali, his body turned to a block 
ot stone. They departed, and the stone became flesh and 
blood once more. They came back, and again he turned to 
stone. Thrice was this miracle repeated, but at the third time, 
stone he became and stone he remains unto this day. But 
where this wonderful block of stone is to be found, not 
even the Maris can tell you. A similar story is told of 
another Bah&walanzai who accompanied one of the Khans 
to Kandahar. 


And that the Bahawalanzai have since that day been 
signalled out for God’s especial favour is proved—should 
further proof be needed—by what happenned to Bahawalan 
himself. Now Bahawalan, truth to tell, began life as any¬ 
thing but a saint. For he fell madly in love with a Jat 
woman, and pressed his suit to such purpose, that a time and 
a place were appointed between them. But when Bahawalan 
came to keep the tryst, he saw no lover but a Maze of light. 
So dazzling W as it, that he fell into a deep swoon. And 
uben he came to his senses, he found himself l)ing with his 
head in his lover’s lap. Assured that it was no earthly 
vision that he had seen, he kissed her on the forehead, and 
vowe d she should be unto him as a sister. So ofl he 
wandered and lived the life of an ascetic, eating the leaves 
of trees, and drinking the milk of wild does, until he was 
called forth from the wilderness by bis son to take up the 
clnefship that had bean purchased from his brother. (S 8.) 
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The Mahkani owe their sanctity to DharO, one of their 
ancestors. For once on a time, 


<§L 


MahkA.nL 


when Dharft was grazing- his 


flocks, up came four beggars and begged a sheep of him. 
So he gave them one, and they killed it and roasted it, and 
when they had eaten their fill, they blessed him, saying that 
the All-bountiful would endow his offspring with power to 


work miracles. And so it was, for the four beggars were 
none other than the Four Friends of the Prophet. And to 
this day the Mahkani drive out evil spirits, and a blessing 
from them is health to those that are sick. But their bless¬ 
ing will do even more, for they can make the bullets of the 
foe harmless against the man they bless. 


41. The holiness of the Baruhanzai arose in much the 

same way, thanks to a signal act 
B.Truhrtnzai. J . * xr „ , 

of chanty by their ancestor Nihal. 

But its synfptoms take a different form. If a sheep or a 

goat die, all the flockowner h|£s to do to bring it to life 

again, is to get a Barohanzai to catch it by the ear and bid 

it arise. No mean assel this to flockowners like the Maris. 

The more the pity that the Barahanzai are almost extinct. 

We can only hope that the thirty-eight survivors at the 

present day won’t die childless. 


42. The chief festivals are U)e Id-ul-Fitar and the ld-ul- 

Zaha. Clean clothes are donned 
High days and holidays. . , r . .. . ... 

in honour ot both days, which 

begin in pra}er and end in horse-races, tent-pegging ancf 
merrymaking. On the Id-ul-Zaha goats and sheep are slaugh¬ 
tered, in the usual belief that such a sacrifice will give a man 
u horse to ride in the after-world. The meat-offering is 
distributed among friends, relations and the poor. On the 
morning of the tenth day of the Muharram they visit the 
graves of their relations of both sexes, and sprinkle*them 
with water. On their return home they distribute cooked 
meat in alms. In the evening they call a mull a in to offer 
U P or prayers, and once again distribute food among 
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poor. Alms are also given on the 23rd and 27th days 
of the Ramzan. 


<SL 


43. The sanctity of these sections is reflected in the 

shrines dotted up and down the 

Shrines. 

country. At Kalian there is the 
shrine of Bahawalan himself, and of Buzher, another 
Bahawalanzai. Here also is the shrine of Pir Haidar Shah, 
who having powers to prevent and cure cholera, is naturally 
in great request as soon as the disease appears in the 
neighbourhood (§ 35). The shrine of Dharu the Baruhanzai 
^aint, is on the Thadri hill, that of Nihal the Mahkani is at 
Katgi, six miles from Kahan. Another favourite shrine is 
the shrine of Taukali Mast in Kohlti. There are no set days 
for worship at these shrines. If anyone has a prayer to 
make, he resorts to the shrine ; if the prayer is granted, he 
returns with his offering. The attendant at the shrine of 
Bahawalan regularly gets a kasa of wheat for each plough 
on the Bahawalanzai lands. But they have also female 
saints in their Calendar, for the shrines of three ladies in 
particular, Mai Khairi, a Bahawalanzai, Mai Sado, a 
Muhammadani, and Mai Natro, a Gazeni, attract many 
devotees of either sex. On the day following the Shab- 
i-barat, all the Muhammadani Loharani assemble at Mai 
Sado’s shrine in Nisau—each man bringing a sheep. Then 
sheep are sacrificed at the shrine and the meat distributed 
among those present. 


44. Trials by ordeal are resorted to when a man is accused 

"of theft or a debt or the like, 
Tnal by ordeal. ^ . g n0 pr00 f forthcoming. 

I •'•'•■re are four kinds of ordeal, by oath, by water, by fire 

and by ploughshares. 


15 - If an appeal is made to a trial by oath, the accused 

must perfoKm his ablutions and 
lift up a Koran in his hands and 
take this oath : * I swear by this Koran that 1 did not steal 

it, or whatever it be that he's accused of. His accuser then 
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, saying : ‘If this man did indeed steal it, and lias 
ere by perjured himself by thee, oh Holy Koran, do thou 
punish him.’ And if the man swears falsely, he’ll come to 
harm sooner or later. And if it’s the truth he’s sworn, his 
accuser is sure to be the worse for having extracted the oath. 
This ordeal is all the better for being* performed in a mosque 
or at some holy shrine. 


§L 


46. If the matter is to be put to the test of water, they 

set two men six tv paces apart on 
Water. t t , , / 

the bank of some pool, and a 

third in the middle with a pole stuck in the water. At the 
word ‘Go !’ the accused seizes hold ot the pole, and dives 
under the water. Then one of the two men runs to where 
the other’s standing, and as soon as he reaches him, off 
starts the other along the same track. If the accused keeps 
his head under water until the sixty paces have been travers¬ 
ed first by the one and then by the other, he’s clear of the 
offence. But if his head bobs up before time is called, he’s 
guilty, and will have to pay up fourfold. 


47. For an ordeal of lire they dig a trench, six feet long. 

a foot deep and half a foot 
broad. In it they light a fire 
and pile it up until the trench is ablaze with live coal. 
Then they set seven stones in the trench at equal dis¬ 
tances apart, and when they’re red hot, thes put • 
khurag leaf over each. Everything is now ready for the 
accused. All he has to do is to walk the seven stones, 
step by step, and if he comes through unscathed, he s in- 
nocency itself, but if his feet are burnt or blistered, he 
stands self-convicted and must disgorge his ill-yotlcn 
gains. 


48. An ordeal by ploughshare is a simple affair. They 

merely lay a red-hot ploughshare 
on a man’s palm which is b.\ie 
except for u khurag ieaf, and keep it there for a i«uiple ol 
minutes. A glance at his hand will sooii shew whether he’s 
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A burn or a blister is quite enough to damn 


6 


49. Before carrying out an ordeal by fire or water, the 

_ . f . two interested parties kill a 

Prelirmnaries to an ordeal. 

sheep, and distribute the meat 
in alms. A mulla then calls upon the fire or wateb to 
vindicate the truth, praying : * Oh lire (or water, as the 
case may be) I implore thee in the name of God and of his 
Prophet to declare the guilt or innpcency of this man.’ 
W hichever of the two comes off second best in the ordeal, 
will have to pay the other twice the value of the sheep that 
was sacrificed. 


50. The Bahawalanzai look to their ancestors, to the 

great Bahawalan above all, to 
Dreams. ... , . , 

visit them in their dreams, and 

offer them their counsel in times of stress. Thus, not 

so many years ago when there was a feeling of unrest 

among the tribe, and some families had decamped to 

Afghanistan in high dudgeon and others seemed only too 

ready to follow suit, the Chief had a dream in which he was 

told to be of good cheer, for the deserters would soon return 

and submit themselves once more to his rule. And sure 

enough, they did. Coming events are foreshadowed in the 

dreams of even common folk, though less store is set by 

them. If the dream centres round a bloody knife, there s 

bloodshed ahead. But dreams often go by contraries, 

and a man who is unlucky enough to dream of gold or 

treasure, may make up life mind for trouble on the morrow. 

So . ; the interpretation of a dream is no simple aflair, it is 

just as well to have a mulla in to help. 


51. Of the two guns left by the British force in 1841 in 

the Nafusk pass, one was sub- 
i lie case of the two gilds seauen f1 v m V en to Sir Hugh 

abandoned by tin'. British. sequenu) S lvcu 

Barnes. But the other, in con¬ 
sequence of the dream of some saintly dreamer, was 
wrapped in cloth, pul in a gunny bag, padded round with 
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and buried in a graveyard at the mouth of the Sartaf 


pass with its muzzle turned to the hereditary enemy, the 
kugtls. And so long as the gun remained buried in this wise 
(so said the dreamer) so long would the Maris hold the 
mastery. But in 1S96 the gun was unearthed and brought 
to Kalian, where it lies to this day in the tumandar's house¬ 
hold. Small wonder, think the Maris, that ill-luck now 
dogs the tribe. 


52. There are omens at every turn. If a man starts off 
Qme on some important errand, and a 

sisi ( scsu ) or desert sparrow 
(gianch) crosses his path—on the left in the morning, on the 
right in the evening,—he will be wise to put off his business 
for a while. And if some one sneezes as he starts, it’s just 
as bad. But should a snake cross the path, success is sure. 
As for embarking on a journey on a Friday, or on the 3rd, 
Sth, 13th, 18th, 23rd or 28th of any Muhammadan month, 
it’s quite out of the question. Evil spirits are abroad in the 
land, and are only to be warded off with charms repealed 
by a mulla or Sayyid. As for the evil eye, charms are all 
very well in their way, but to be on the safe side one should 
take the dust from under the feet of him or her who casts 
the blight, and throw it in the fire. 


The snuill-pox deity. 


53. The Mai Dali or Bountiful Mother of small-pox is 

worshipped among the women. 
If there’s a case of small-pox in 
the house, or should poxes appear after inoculation, a virgin 
or a Hindu woman is called in on the fifth day. A silver 
coin, varying from twp annas to a rupee, is placed on a 
sieve. Then she takes up the sieve and sprinkles cow’s 
urine through it on to the sick. The coin she keeps. This 
ceremony is called gujju chhnt(u, or secret sprinkling, for itV 
done in private. On the seventh day it is periornWd in 
Public, and hence is called :J?iinn chhtn.ut, but at this 
ceremony curds are used instead of tli.* urine. Thru six 
siris and a boy are fed on shtr-bhuf or*nbe and milk Tin*v 
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ut antimony (sunnu) in tiieir right eyes, henna (hinnl) to 
their right hands, and sendhiir to their foreheads. Then 
they wash their hands in a basin, and with the dirty water 
they sprinkle the forehead of the sick, and call upon Mai 
Datl and say: “Now we give you leave, begone elsewhere!” 
And if the sick doesn’t recover after that, he ought to. 
While the disease is on, girls and women assemble in the 
house and sing hymns to the goddess. Here is one of them. 
Mai Dfiti’s house is across the river ; 

Of gold arc her earrings, her comb is of silver. 

Cool the earth, and be kind, oh Mother ! oh Giver ! 

! . i ; ar : the other hymns are in the Jatkl . They are in 
fact, like t!io whole ritual and worship, an interesting exam¬ 
ple of Hindu influence. 

IV. — Occupation. 

54. Though the Maris have been pasioralists from the 

beginning, they were more con- 

Graclual change of occupation. I " t ... 

cerned in the old days with 
lifting their neighbours’ cattle than with looking after their 
own. With the advent of British control they have perforce 
abandoned their forays, and peace has turned them to the 
cultivation of land. So marked is the change, that an 
owner of land now looks down on the mere owner ot flocks. 

But though agriculture has come into fashion, they 
are for themost part still nomadic, 
their migrations, however, being 
ordinarily confined to the limits of their own country 
times of drought they arc driven by scarcity ot glass and 
fodder into Sind and the I.Kra Ghazf KMn district, only to 
return when the scarcity is over. 

S 6. They keep sheep and goats, cows and bullocks, 

donkeys, horses, camels and 
nom^-tc animals. dogs> The sheep and goats are 

horned ; the former have fat ttils. There arc no special 
breeds. The cattle are short but sturdily built. The 
donkeys are of medium size, and black with white bellies 


Nomadic life. 


In 
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(Mi). The principal breeds are Buzdar, Khorazai and 
laizarzai, the first being the favourite. The horses are 
of average size, and trained to amble (ru/idar). The best 
breeds are Kajalzai, Garrizai, Khorazai and Maizarzai. 
Country stallions are kept by the Ddmbs, who serve them 
out tor a lee of one rupee. They have recently taken to 
gelding, but even so much prefer the mare for riding pur¬ 
poses. Foals are left with the mother until they are. a year 
old, and are then given grain and fodder. At a year and a 
half they are broken in, first with a smooth bridle and a 
light weight, and so gradually to the saddle. After a 
long ride, a horse is usually kept bridled and without food 
for about an hour, and is then given about half a pound of 
molasses. A camel-calf is weaned after about a year. 
They break in a-three-vear old by putting a small stick 
( chimir) through its nose, and making it carry gradually 
increasing weights. Formerly they had a contempt for 
camel-breeding and looked down upon it as, the calling 
of a Jat. But they have now come to appreciate the 
profits to be made out of it. Dogs are kept by flock- 
owners to protect the Hock from wolves and other wild 
beasts. 


<8L 


57. The chief diseases which affect their animals and 

their local remedies are the 
Diseases and remedies. „ 

following :— 

Gurpuk attacks goats, sheep and camels. Symp¬ 
toms : small boils in and round the ears. 
Remedies : none. The animal gets over 
the attack in a month or fortnight. 

Chharo :— attacks goats, sheep and cattle. Symp¬ 
toms : tongue parched, fee); crooked. 
Remedy : sprinkling a cup oi water over 
which a Sayyid has read a charm, on the 
affected parts. 

Carr :•—attacks goats and camels. Symptoms : mange 
and small b ils on the botj^. : 
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(1) In the case of camels, rubbing: the body 
with bitter oil mixed with dammar [saran) ; 

(2) in the case of goats, dipping the tail in a 
cauldron of hot bitter oil. But in spite of 
these remedies about half the animals affect¬ 
ed succumb. 

Rlkji : —attacks sheep and goats about March (Chet) 
and August (Sanwan). Symptoms : diarrhoea. 
Remedies : none. Half the cases die. 


Grazing. 


58. Flocks are grazed from dawn to dusk. If it’s a 

flock of goats he’s grazing, the 
herdsman walks ahead, and 
keeps on repeating * that! thai ! ’ to make the goats follow 
him. If he’s lending sheep, his call is ‘ darri / darri ! ’ A 
herd of camels he drives ahead of him with ‘ ahun ! aliun /’ 
Whenever he comes across grass, plants or shrubs, he 
squats down leaving the animals to browse. During the 
winter the animals are kept at nights in pens made of thorny 
hedges. A cattle pen is called jub> a sheep pen 7 va^ 0 f and 
a pen for the kids k/iudi . 

5 <j. Felt ( gandal ) is made by the women out of sheep’s 

wool. They spread the wool on 
the ground and beat the dust out 
of it with a couple of sticks (lathak) about three feet long 
and an inch thick. After this beating process (pa 71 fan) is 
over, they spread the cleaned wool on a lelt or hdnl , and 
sprinkle it well with water. Then they roll the ielt up, and 
rub and pound it vigorously with their arms. This rubbing 
( rnathngh ) makes the wool stick together, and it is then 
taken out and dried. 


60. 


Acquisition 

lands. 


What is known as the Mari country was occupied 
in turn by the Kupchfinl, the 
Kalmali Bulfat, the Sihana, 
and the Hasni, each wresting 


of the tribal 
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prize from its predecessor. The Maris who fled with 
Mir Chakar eastwards before the pressure of the Turks, 
first settled at Bijar Wad, about twenty miles north of 
Kahan and ten miles south of Mawand, and gathering 
strength gradually ousted the Hasni from the country. But 
the occupation of the lands they now hold was a matter of 
some time, and it was only in the last century that they 
acquired some of their richer tracts. For the Hasni were not 
ousted from Nisau, Phailiiwagh and Jant Ali until the 
time of Ddda Khan ; Quat, Mandai and Badra were taken 
from the Barozai a little later; while the ZarkOns were 
dispossessed of part of Kohl a as recently as 1S7S. 



61. The Mari country proper was first divided up among 

the clans in the chiefship of the 
Division of the various areas. ... ■». 

great Bahawalan ; yua{, Mandai, 

Jant Ali and Badra were divided up in the chiefship of Nfir 

Muhammad ; JS T isau and Kdhltt in the chiefship of Mehrulla 

Khan. The Phailawagh lands remained for ages a bone of 

contention with the Bugtis, until a settlement was effected 

in 1906, when the portion that fell to the tribe was handed 

over to the Loharams, the other two clans relinquishing 

their shares. 


62. The principle of division of tribal lands is character¬ 
istic. First and foremost, one- 
Decennial division of land. . , r .. . , .. . ^ c 

sixth; of the land in the heart of 

the country was set apart as the sardurc bakjish 10). It 
was in this way, for instance, that the lands in the immediate 
vicinity of Kahan became the inalienable heritage of the 
tumand&ri over and above the land which falls to the chief 
personally like any other tribesman. The lands were there¬ 
after divided into four equal shares, one share going to each 
of the four clans, the Gazeni, the Bijarani, the Loharani, 
and the Shirani. Each share was further sub-divided into 
five allotments, one or more going to a group of sections 
into which the clan was arranged, no doubt on tho basis of 
numerical strength. And finallv the allotment given to each 
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^L^li^ectional group was split up into as man}' holding's as it 
contained males of whatever age, the actual apportioning of 
the plots of land being determined by the drawing of lots 
(Hr) with pellets of sheep or goat droppings. The Lohar- 
ani and the Shir&ni used to make marriage or at least 
betrothal a condition of participating in the division, but 
since the time of Mebrulla Khan they have come into line 
with the other two clans, and divide up equally among the 
males irrespective of age or civil condition. This division 
among the males is known genteelly as mard(insa*i } and 
commonly as /:er- 7 nCz } a forcible phrase untranslatable in 
modern English. So thorough-going is the division, that 
every male within the tribe (except of course a Hindu) is 
allotted his portion, be he Jat or Jatt or serf, ftot that the 
Jat or Jatt or serf is allowed to enter into actual possession 
of his share of land ; it goes to swell the holding of his 
overlord or master. The allotments held, and still hold, 
good for a period of ten years, at the end of which there is a 
complete shifting of redistribution, which holds good for 
another ten years. This elastic system facilitates the admis¬ 
sion of hamsfiyfts into the tribe (§ 15) by enabling them to 
participate in the tribal lands. It also keeps the wealth of 
the tribe equally divided among its members—socialism in 
one of its most primitive and not least attractive forms. 


C3. Except in the irrigated Quat, Mandai and Badrii 


valleys, cultivation depends on 
c/iur or hill-torrents. These chitr . 


Division of water. 


were divided up once and for all at the first division oi the 
lands. That is to say, the particular share of the torrent 
allotted to a particular plot of land remains constant, irre¬ 
spective of the number of male members in the families 
through whose hands the plot passes. In fact, even those 
plots which, for some reason or other, were left waterless at 
the first division of the Ends, are in exactly the same posi¬ 
tion now. Of course, if there is any surplus, the water is 
allowed to How on to other lands, alter irrigating the plots 
to which it is assigned. 
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V.—Home Life. 

64. r lie dress of a male consists simply of a turban 
y) refi% . ^Phug ), a shirt [kurti), a pair of 

trousers (shalwar) and a sheet 
( pushti ), flung over the shoulders. These clothes were for¬ 
merly made of the coarse country cloth called kora, which 
was imported from Sind. But nowadays long- cloth and 
muslin (malmal) are largely used. A Mari always dresses in 
white ; there is no distinctive dress for priest or fighting-man. 
The female dress consists of a head cloth {sari), a shirt (pashk) 
and -among well-to-do families in Kalian—a pair of trou¬ 
sers. Colours, especially black, arc avoided, though mar¬ 
riageable girls among the well-to-do wear coloured shirts, 
scarlet being the favourite colour. Parents pass on their 
clothes to their children during their life-time, but on their 
death the clothes they have worn are handed over to a 
mulia. 




The dressing of the hair. 


65. After the age of about seven, up to which, the head 

is clean-shaved, Maris do not 
cut their hair but allow it to grew 

to full length. Those that can afford the luxury, clean it 
once a week with fuller’s earth {inPt) and then apply oil. As 
they let their locks fall down about the shoulders, the upper 
part of their shirts is usually begrimed with grease. A 
girl's head is shaved with the exception of locks in front and 
behind up to the age of three. Thereafter, the hair 1 > not 
touched. Married women do not plait their hair ; the un¬ 
married have plaits at both sides. 

66. Men sometimes wear finger-rings (mzmtiti) and 

earrings (dur), but ‘ no Other 
jewellery. The women wear 

two kinds of rings in their nose, pula and 'al. On their 
forehead they wear daunt ; round their neck they wear ha , 
lizviz, hntisi , and sangar ; on the head cho//l phul; in their 
curs jnmukh % dandian and nasbi \ on their bill, finger 
ushiariy with chlutla on the other fingers ; on their arrVis 


Ornaments. 
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v in and churl ; on their ankles pdizcb ; and mundri on their 
toes. Golden ornaments must not be worn on feet or 
ankles; other ornaments may be either silver or gold ac¬ 
cording to the means of the family. Every ornament is 
easily removeable. Of course only the well-to-do can afford 
all this jewellery. The majority content themselves with 
the tjami inn (earrings, which are the distinctive mark of a 
married \voman),te (neck-lace), and mundri (finger-rings), 
all made of silver. 


67. 


Settled abodes 
Dwelling's* 


are few and far between. The 
typical dwelling-place is the kirl 
or mat-tent, which usually con¬ 
sists of a single room. It is carried from place to place on 
donkeys, a day’s journey ranging from six to ten miles. It 
is the women who have to do the tent-pitching, and this is 
how they set to work. They drive two upright poles in the 
ground, and join them together at the top with a third. 
Over this they put a strip of matting made of pish or dwarf- 
palm leaves,letting the ends fall to the ground. Each of 
the four corners of the matting is secured to the ground 
with a bit of rope, with another bit of rope in the middle, 
the ropes being fastened to pegs or big stones. The kin 
serves as a dwelling in both winter and summer, the only 
difference being that its sides are shut in during the winter 
to keep out the wind and cold. In rainy or cold weather 
the fire is lit inside the kirl , the smoke issuing at the sides. 
Some use is also made of jiulda —natural shelters or holes 
in the hill-side. 

08. The household utensils and furniture usually consist 

of a hand-mill ijathur), a woollen 
rug on which they grind the 
hand-mill, a water-skin ( khalli) y a goats 1 hair sack lor hold¬ 
ing grain {gwilhig'/i), an earthen griddle (lu/agh), an ear¬ 
then cooking-pot (dt ; .;)> steelier/), flint (aski sing), and 
tinder (phurn) for producing fire, a quilt (lehf), a goats’ 
hair carpet [khatan, a wooden (fidhi) or copper (kadda) 
drinking cup, a wooden platter (sark), a sie\ e {g f, sha?ij } a 


Furniture. 
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oats’ hair sack (wahdun), in which salt is kept, a clothes 
bag (bushka) and a goats’ hair saddle-bag ( hurjin ), into 
which the household kit is bundled to be carried on the 
march loaded on a pack-animal. Of these the hand-mill, 
the sarh and kadda are imported from Sind, the other arti¬ 
cles being made locally. The wooden articles are fashioned 
out of tecoma undulata ( fharpugh ), prosopis spicigera (kahir) 
and tamarisk {gas). 

69. Food is taken twice a day, in the morning and even- 
Meals ln g. Before eating the hands 

are washed and 4 Bzsmillak-ir- 
rahman-ir-rahim * is repeated as a grace. The food is eaten 
with the hands, knives being only used for the sajji (§ 74). 
The food for the men and women in a family is cooked 
together, but the sexes eat separately. Relatives who come 
in as giusts take their meals in the home with the family, 
but other guests are served with loud apart. A father will 
not suffer an unweaned child to eat from his dish, nor would 
he drink from a cup out of which it has drunk. 

70 The chief grains used for food are wheat, judri y bCijrr 

and rice. They are ground on a 
Grains. . . . , . e 

hand-mill, winch consists of two 

circular stones, one on top of the other. The upper stone has 

a handle to turn it, and a hole to receive the grain. The hand- 

mill rests on a cloth made of goats' liair while the grinding is 

going on. The oven ( tanur ) is made of mud and built ni 

under the ground. When the dough has been got ready, 

it is kneaded by hand and stuck against the wall of the 

oven, and removed bv hand when it is baked. 

r 1 


71. They drink the milk of their sheep, goats, cows, 

and camels, but not of 'mares, 

Milk and its products. 

and make e\ on more use ot it in 
the form of curds, buttermilk and butter. The milking *md 
l be other processes are women's work. They boil ib<? milk 
Un d turn it with a little buttermilk {akhm). The curdling 
takes about twelve hours; The curtly (mafias/:) thus 
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§1 


formed are put into a skin (his) which is hung between a 
couple of poles and shaken into butter (jifynagh). The> do 
not make cheese. 


Drinks. 


Meat. 


Sajji. 


72. In summer they make sharbats (called lasst) with 

molasses and sugar ( viisri ). Tea 
has not come into use. Nor do 

they drink intoxicants, or indulge in any drugs except 
tobacco. 

73. They eat the flesh of fowls and all animals which are 

lawful to Muhammadans, except 
fish and horse-flesh which they 

never touch. They do not resort to smoking or salting 
meat or drying it in the sun, but either roast it or broil it in 
clarified butter in a dcs or earthen pan over the fire. 

74. But of all their dishes sajji is the favourite, and the 

dish of honour to set before a 
guest. A sheep or goat—but 

preferably the former—is killed, flayed, slashed and carved 
into joints. The joints are well sprinkled with salt, and 
spitted on green twigs, which are stuck along the ground 
in a row, with blazing logs in front of them. And the 
slashed portion of the meat is turned to the Bugti country, 
so bitter is the hatred of Mari to Bugti. And truth to tell, 
the Bugtis return the compliment, whenever they roast sajji. 
The sajji is ordinarily eaten by itself without bread. The 
marrow extracted from the bone is regarded as a special 
delicacy. 

73. The dwarf-palm furnishes several kinds of food. 

There is the ear (hilar) which is 
eaten cooked, the ripe berrylike 
fruit (hunar) which is eaten raw, to say nothing of tile roots 
(bujdul). There are two other plants, lannsh arid phtdag, 
which serve as food. Both are eaten raw, though the latter 
is sometimes cooked. 

76. The cooking and eating utensils— i&jagiu dcz x sah- 

nak> {idhi , kadda (§ 08)—are sup¬ 
posed to be washed clean after 


Cooking utensils. 
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Defilements. 


^ut as often as not they are simply laid aside to be 
tiought into use just as they are whenever they are next 
required. 

77 * Cooked food touched by a sweeper becomes defiled ; 

so does food licked by a cat, 
but boiling or cooking makes it 
clean again. A sword which has killed an unclean animal 
is unclean until it has been purified by rubbing it clean in 
the earth. 

78. A family on the march usually carries a handmill 

and a baking-pan {tafagfi\ with 
tootl on tlie march. . T _ rt , 

it. When they halt, they im¬ 
provise a fireplace, by simply dumping down three stones 
in the for^n of a triangle, and bake the food in the pan 
over it. But the traveller who wants to travel light doesn’t 
burden himself with a tdfagh at all. All he need take with 
him is sortie Hour seasoned with salt, and his Hint and 
steel. Then he will halt on the bank of a stream or at a 
pool, tether his nag to a shrub, gather a few sticks from 
the nearest bush, kindle a fire with his flint, pick up a 
round stone and put it in the fire. Then he kneads his 
flour on his sheet, wraps the dough round the heated 
stone, and shoves it in the embers, always taking care to 
place it in the direction in which he is going. So a man 
need waste little time over the Aiaking of his kfik, as this 
kind of bannock is called. Arid if he’s in a hurry to be off, 
be just tucks it in his pocket, mounts his nag and munches 
merrily as he jogs along the road. 

79. Fire is produced in one of two ways. They either 

bore a hole in a piece of dry 
kharag WQod, and get a spark 

by rubbing a stick of kaiCr in the hole, letting the spark 
kindle some bits of dried cow-dung. Or they use the flint 
{a$k\ sing) and steel (oegfj) and tinder (p/utfa). The tinder 
is prepared from a woolly substance in the root [budrful] of 
the dwarf-palm (p*s/i) , which is first soaked in a little 


Production of fire. 
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Itpetre or gunpowder dissolved in water, and then tho¬ 
roughly dried. For fuel they use shrubs, especially the 
dwarf-palm and tamarisk (gaz) t as well as the dung of 
camels, sheep and goats. No legends surround the inven¬ 
tion of fire, nor are there any special ceremonies in connec¬ 
tion with it. But a custom among the children on the last 
night of the month of Safar is worth mentioning. They pile 
up seven small bonfires, and jump over the flames shouting 
‘ Safar saghar sokhtaV 1 Safari head is burnt!’ Fire 
plays of course an important part in trials by ordeal (§ 47). 


So. Here is a list of common 

Diseases and prescriptions. 

ailments and diseases with the 

local herb prescriptions :— 

Jaundice .—Two ounces of gurdir boiled in foyr as much 
water, strained through cloth, and taken inter¬ 
nally. 

Nose-bleeding.—Mazan Sar leaves well powdered and 
taken as snuff. 

Tooth-ache .—(1) Khunar-par boiled and used as a gargle; 

. (2) azhrah well powdered and rubbed on the gums. 

Stomach-ache .—(1) Two ounces of bun taken internally; 
(2) half an ounce oi goat ha parched in a pan, pow¬ 
dered with half an ounce of anise-seed (wad#/) 
and half an ounce of sugar, Strained through 
cloth, and taken with a little water. 

Asthma .—(1) Half an ounce oiguchtu boiled with a little 
molasses in a . pot of water until a couple of 
ounces remain, then strained and taken internal¬ 
ly » (2) kohi b/iang smoked like tobacco. 

Cough. — (1) Suraji chewed slowly; (2) half an ounce 
each of charmu king and dbsh boiled in a little 
water sweetened with molasses* a/id taken as a 
draught. 

Sore eves .—Three grains of hat stir mixed with half an 
ounce of antimony well powdered, and applied 
to the affected parts.' 


/ 
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Gravel .—(i) A couple of ounces of terat lung well pow 
dered, mixed with half an ounce of sugar in a 
couple of ounces of water, strained and taken 
as a draught; (2) half an ounce of hurt soaked 
overnight in a pot of water, strained in the 
morning and taken as a draught with half an 
ounce of.sugar; (3) a couple of ounces o imeshlrag 
well powdered, mixed with sugar and water, and 
taken as a draught ; (4) a third of an ounce of 
mundh€ri soaked overnight in water, powdered 
in the morning, mixed with sugar and water, 
and taken as a draught. 


<SL 


“ Heat." —(1) A draught of mundhCrl to be taken as for 
gravel ; (2) a couple of ounces of zCimur soaked 
overnight, powdered in the morning, sweetened 
and taken as a draught; (3) half an ounce of 
khdlmiir soaked overnight, sweetened and taken 
as a draught ; (4) an ounce of kha? khdwag 
powdered, added to a pint of water and taken 
as a draught ; (5) small equal quantities of 
plr and paver powdered and taken in a little 
water. 

Malaria .—(1) A third of an ounce of maur boiled in half 
a pint of water and strained, taken as a draught ; 
(2) half an ounce of khrilpot ugh soaked overnight, 
well powdered in the morning, mixed in a little 
water and strained, taken as a draught ; 13) phag 
mixed with bitter oil, applied externally. 

Fever . — (1) Pir and paver taken as for 1 heat ; {2) a 
draught of chunnCi lung and dosh taken as for 
cough. 

Low remittent fever (for children only).—A little balak 
made into a poultice, and tied on the head. 

Zahr-bftd. —(1) Halt an ounce of kh&rtHsagh <w\ d 

/;t 1 th’ boded in three ounces of wafer, till 
only half remains; taken as a draught ; (2) 
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a draught of khar khCnvag taken as for 1 heat ’ ; in 
the case of children—a little hit shak powdered 
and taken with sugar. 

Constipation (for little children only).—Six grains of 
tutu in water sweetened with twenty grains ol 
molasses 


Gout .—Two ounces of godandan soaked overnight, 
powdered in the morning, and taken as a draught. 
Flatulence (bad /).—Six grains of gwach eaten after the 
evening meal for several days. 


Spleen • —Two pounds of khar phugh boiled in twice as 
much water till two pounds remain, then strained, 
half a pound of molasses added to the decoction, 
and boiled away, leaving a plaster like sediment — 
davish—of which a quarter ot an ounce is eaten 
every morning. 

Boils (chingaru ).—Half a pound of khar sandh, powdered 
and boiled in a pint of water, mixed with wheat or 
juari Hour and bitter oil, made into a poultice 
and applied. 


Urinary complaints. —(i) Twelve grains of thcgan pow¬ 
dered, mixed with two ounces of water, sweetened 
and taken as a draught ; (2) a one-third of an 
ounce of sun par powdered, mixed with eight 
ounces of water, sweetened and taken as a 
draught. 

Pains in (he kidney.— A one-third of an ounce of warm 
boiled in two ounces of water, then mixed with 
two ounces of clarified butter, and Some sugar, 
and taken as draught. 

Wounds. —(1) Powder some ph / dagh , mix with flour and 
oil, and make a poultice; {2) powder chhagard 
pan , mix with water, and apply externally. 

internal injuries. - Make a small pill of kohl and 

butter and swallow. 


/ 
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Still-birth .—Burn some dul koh , put half an ounce of the 
ashes into two ounces of water, let it soak over¬ 
night, strain in the morning, and take as a 
draught. 


m 


Dins or midwives are unknown, except in the town of 
Kahan itself, the common idea being t hat if sheep and goats 
can bring forth without extraneous help, healthy full-grown 
women should be able to do the same. It is common enough 
for a woman to go out to tend the sheep or fetch water, and 
return with a baby in her arms. 


VI.—Social Customs. 


Si. To be respectful to one’s elders and betters, to be 

hospitable, to behave in a scemiv 
Etiquette. . . . . , " 

manner in an assembly, to be 

solicitous after «the lull (§ 84) of another,—these are the 

first rules of politeness. 


82. Ordinary folk on meeting one another shake hands. 

When a Mari meets a Bahawa- 
lanzai, he reverently touches his 
feet ; a mukaddam meeting a BahAwalanzai, bends down, 
and the Bahawakln/.ai offers his hand. 


Meeting'. 


* 


8t 


j. A meeting Starts, off with duriihl or enquiries after 


Durahi. 


health. Says the one : wash 0 ? 

duriih e ? hair biya ; hair mihr ! 

* Are you happy ? are you hale and hearty ? you arc 

welcome ! all s well ! ’ Meanwhile the other will have got in 

his word : hair / hudit hair kniha ! hair mchr ! ‘ Tis well; 

God has made it so ! all’s well ! ’ Then he in turn fjUts the 

same enquiries and the other makes the same rejoinders. A 

RahawalSnzai and others of high standing ask the usual 

| 

questions, but unless the other happens to L>e of equal status, 
he will reply : gfoil tint un y bandag ltn f hudd ha: • kuthd / tluii 
hair loth tin / ‘we are slaves ! we are servants! God has 
n *ado it well ! 1 wish you well ! * 
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These set enquires over, they interchange their news 
( hdl). A man giving his hdl will 
bring in quite ordinary circum¬ 
stances, and mention briefly the business that has brought 
him. Not to ask for the Hal of a newcomer is the height of 


rudeness. 

females. 


No enquiries, of course, are ever made about 


85. Guest-houses {m&hrndn-k/idna) are kept up by the 


Hospitality. 


tumandar and other leading Ba- 


hawalanzai and mu k add avis for 
the lodgingand entertainment of guests and strangers. Kins¬ 
folk they wodld entertain in their own house. Ordinary 
Mans do not admit guests, even relations, to their homes, 
but send out a mat and serve them with cooked food. The 
nature of the food depends on the quality of the guest. If 
he's a man of standing, they cook meat in his honovtr, but 
an ordinary guest is given pot-luck. 


86. An enemy would be treated with the greatest 

ceremony of all, but he would 

Peace-making. 

hardly venture to put in an 


appearance, unless he came with a Koran to make peace. 
On his arrival he would place the Koran between him and 
his enemy, and sue for peace. His petition would ordinarily 
be granted, and peace would be solemnized with the offering# 
up of prayer dud-hair and the distribution of sweetmeats. 


87. When a man has to scrape money together to pay a 

fine, for instance, or bride-price 
or compensation, he goes about 
first among the men of his own section and then among ihe 
’est of the tribe, begging for contributions (bi/dr). He 
would rarely go beyond- the limits of the tribe for Injur % 
except among his personal friends. A Bahawalanzai in like 
case collects bijdr among the BahAwalanzai, and does not 
go to other sections in the tribe except on’ the occasion 
of a marriage, when he collects sheep one by one through¬ 
out the tribe. 
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Statu* of Women. 


A woman can hardly be said to have any status at 
all. She is always in a state of 
dependence, first on her father, 
then on her husband, and on widowhood on her father or 
his heirs. Orphan girls are indeed part of the inheritance 
itself (§ 121). As a woman has to do outdoor work, she 
necessarily enjoys a certain amount of freedom, but she is 
not supposed to speak to strangers. Unmarried girls are 
set to work nearer home, and are never allowed abroad 
unattended. Parda is observed among the Bahaivalanzai 
and is now being introduced among the Bijft ranis (§ -i.).. 
Women do not eat with the male members of the family; 
nor do they call their husband by name, but address him as 
the father of his children. 

VII.—Domestic Ceremonies. 

&_). On the occasion of the birth of a son in a Bahawa- 
j,. lanzai family, twelve bhusft or 

cakes are baked and distributed 
among the kinsfolk. A young lamb is killed, and cooked, 
head, feet, stomach and all, for a feast that evening. To it 
come all the males in the section, after due performance of 
their ablutions. And they bind n cloth round the neck of 
one of the Mehrabzai sub-section, letting it hang down in 
front, and on his head they place a pi it ter laden with the 
meals. He goes the round of the room, platter on head, 
distributing the meat among the assembly, and saying :— 
Pc bach pa buck ... ... Children to the childless ! 

Hairo ho Mian Shah KhanC. May Mian Shah bestow ! 
Pc hath pa hath 
Jlairo ko Mian Shah KhanC... 

Pc bah fit pa bakjit 
Pen ro ho M/an Shah KhanC ... 

Pc shir pa shir . 

Hairo ho Alien Shah KhanC . 

Pc imC n pa inid n 
Hairo ho Mian Shah KhanC ... 



Health to the healthless ! 
May Mian Shah bestow ! 
Luck to the luckless ! 
May Mian Shah bestow ! 
Milk to the milkless ! 

May Mian Shah bestow ! 
Faith to the faithless ! 
May Mian Shall bestow ! 


^‘ rin Gh:izi Barbara, was a Sayvid of Fnhftwaipur who or.ee \i> 
r\ah 'ii. "T- 

• • l,, d performed several miracles. 
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take of tne 


90. 


Naming. 


9 1 - 


First Steps. 


nen they take the cloth from his neck, and partake 
food. The ceremony is called Shadmdnl . 

Children are named on the seventeenth day after 
birth, and alms are distributed in 
honour of the occasion. 

As soon as a boy begins to learn to walk, the) bake 
a loaf, and tie a thin rope, made 
of dwarf-palm leaves, loosely 
round his feet, and take him by the hand, rolling the loaf in 
front of him.' Then one of the men cuts the rope, saying 
4 iai da wan burthani ! ,’ that is to say 1 1 have cut thy 
rope !’ The loaf is then distributed among those present. 

92. Every male child (and this applies even to serfs and 

subject races) has to * undergo 
Circumcision. Qr circumcision> for it is the 

most essential sunnat or ordinance of all. It may be 
performed at any age between three or seven, the earlier the 
better. It is done with a razor, and a barber is the right 
man for the job, but as there are few barbers among the 
Maris, it may be entrusted to anybody skilled enough. 
Money provided by the maternal uncle is placed under the 
lad’s feet during the ceremony, and becomes the perquisite 
of the barber or whoever does the operation. 

93. The ceremony is much the same everywhere, though 

the details arc somewhat more 


Description of the Cere- elaborate among the well-to-do. 
n.Hiy in the Chiefs Family. j s an aC count of a recent 


circumcision of one of the Chiefs sons. The room was 
packed full of men, stfine forty or fifty of the relatives and 
guest . being assembled. No women, of course, were present. 
The lad was brought in from the women s apartments to the 
beating of drums, the twanging of dumbira t and the singing 
of the minstrels, and was made to sit on a sark or wooden 
pot, which was turned upside down. A thick red cord wns 
tied round his waist just below the hips to keep the wound¬ 
ed organ away from the rest of his body. To distract his 
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ntion, they held a sword over his head, and told him 
they were going to kill a green bird for him. This made 
the lad look up, and they popped some sugar in his mouth, 
while the barber seized the opportunity to pinch up the fore¬ 
skin in a grooved piece of wood and slice it off with his 
razor. Then they urged the lad to give the barber's beard 
a tug, regarding it as a test of his pluck whether he had 
the heart to do it or not. The wooden instrument was 
apparently a special refinement ; all they usually do is to 
draw up the foreskin with a thread. The severed foreskin 
was fastened to a green thread, from which hung a couple 
of metal rings, some cowries, and a small bag filled with 
rue (, hannul ), and was then tied round the lad’s ankle. 
This was to serve as a rukh or protection against the evil 
spirits. To the wound the barber applied some powder 
he had prepared out of dry cow-dung and sugar, and 
looked to see it heal within a week or ten days. The 
thread would then be taken olT the ankle, and either thrown 
into running water, or hung up on a green tree. They 
explained the prominence given to the colour green through¬ 
out the ceremony either as being the Prophet’s colour, or 
else as a symbolical omen of the lad’s future prosperity and 
manly vigour. 

94. After the operation and the exchange of congratuia- 

tions, ghOr or contributions were 
Expenses. put by the company into a plate 

by the lad’s side, the Chief himself giving four rupees. \s 

j 

each man came up and dropped his money into the plate, his 
name and the sum he gave were called out by some influential 
man chosen for the purpose. ThegAi >r collected amounted to 
about two hundred rupees, and was distributed among the 
minstrels. There was also a separate collection of i^hOr 
among the women, which went to the minstrels’ wives. The 
barber received a private fee from the Chief ovci and above 
a couple of rupees placed bv the maternal uncle under the 
lad leet. Both the barber and the minstrels had received 
n c\v turbans for the ceremony. In addition to the "//-Jr, the 
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aliens and guests also gave the Chief bijar or subscrip 
tions towards the expenses and received lungis in return. 
These subscriptions varied from one to a hundred rupees, 
according to each man’s means. The Chief would, of course, 
be expected to return the compliment in the event of a 
circumcision in the family of anyone of his guests, for 
reciprocity is the essence of bijar. The couple of rupees 
subscribed by the maternal uncle were only a small portion 
of the actual amount contributed by the wife’s people 
towards the ceremony. The Chief estimated his own ex¬ 
penditure at three thousand rupees, and said he had had to 
kill six hundred head of sheep for the feast. Though this 
is probably an exaggeration, the guests came in their 
hundreds from all parts of the country, being drawn not 
only from the relatives and tribesmen, but also from the 
Dombkis and Khetrans. 

95. Though the tribe is absolutely reticent on the subject, 

it seems almost certain that female 

Female Circumcision. ... 

circumcision in some form or other 

is universal, though the probabilities are that it takes 'place 

on the bridal night and is rather of the nature of artificial 

defloration than circumcision proper. 

96. J11 olden days the donning of the first pair of trousers 

marked a very important change 
of life. A lad then took his place 

among the men, bore arms and joined the ranks in tribal 
warfare. He was accordingly left unbreeched till about 
fifteen years of age, but nowadays he dons breeches at the 
first signs of puberty. His first pair has its pacha or legging 
trimmed with red cloth. His comrades at once do all they 
can to pull the trousers off, and he is not left to wear them 
in peace, until they have succeeded. 

97. Cases sometimes occur of the betrothal of unborn 

children, when the expectant 
mothers are near relatives and of 

the same social standing. But the ordinary method of 


Sl 


The first Breeching. 


Betrothal. 


misr/fy 
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^ n g about a sang or betrothal is for the lad’s father to 
pay a formal visit to the father of the girl to ask for her 
hand. If he has a marriageable daughter of his own, a 
double marriage may be arranged ; otherwise he will have 
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to pay lab or bride-price to the girl's father. If the two 
fathers come to terms, a public meeting is arranged for 
the same evening. The boy’s father comes with his near * 
male relations and his mukaddams . With him he brings two 
or three sheep which are killed and roasted, both sides par¬ 
taking of the meat. The killing of the sheep is one of the 
binding portions of the betrothal ceremony. After the feast 
the girl’s father declares that he has agreed to give his 
daughter in marriage to the son of so and so in exchange ior 
a maiden or a lab of so many rupees. And when the lad’s 
father has added his testimony on his part, the company offer 
up brief prayers and take their departure. The parents of the 
lad present the maiden with a headdress, a shirt and trousers. 


98. The bride-price varies with the means of the parties 
£ ^ and the age and the personal at¬ 

tractions of the girl. The cur¬ 
rent rate is about Rs. 500 for a maiden and about hall for a 
widow. It is generally paid at the time of marriage, but a 
portion is not infrequently handed over as earnest-money 
after the betrothal. The earnest-money is paid back should 
the maiden die before marriage ; if the youth dies, it is for¬ 
feited. The Bahawalanzai do not deign to accept lab , 
though they have to give it if they seek wives outside their 
Own circle. 


99 - In the case of mat tan or marriages arranged by ex- 

w .. . , change, no lab is paid. But it 

.1 laffan or exchange* 1 

may happen that a man will have 
to £ lve two maidens in exchange for the one lie is after, 
should she be unusually comely, or should he be hard put to 
u and have maidens of his own to spare. 

IO °* A more quaint arrangement is Lift bfihn , according 
, to which A gives his daughter to 

'~VT bn/in . . . 

Bs son, in consideration not 
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^«p 6 nly of B’s daughter to be his own wife, but 

first daughter born of the union of his daughter and B’s son. 

ioi. Marriages are prohibited as in Shariat on the 

grounds of consanguinity, affinity 
Prohibited Marriages. ^ fosferage . No marria ge can 

be contracted with ascendants with a mother including 
a stepmother), with descendants (e.g. y with a daughter in¬ 
cluding a daughter-in-law), with relations of the same stand¬ 
ing or their descendants (c. g., with a sister, or a^ niece), oi 
with a maternal or paternal uncle. On the score of affinity, 
a man cannot marry his wife’s mother or daughter, nor his 
living wife’s sister. On the score of fosterage, he cannot 
marry his foster sister nor the daughter of his ioster sister 
or foster brother. 




102. On the other hand the union of first cousins is 

perhaps the most common of all 
the marriages. It has the advant- 


Marriage of first Cousin? 


ages of previous acquaintance and ol drawing the families 
closer together for offence and defence. 


103# Six or twelve months alter the betrothal it is 

largely a question of how soon 
Fixing the date of the the youth’s father can get the 
marriage. necessary means together—a 

date is fixed for the wedding, and the lab is paid over. The 
most propitious dates are the 4th, 7 th» J 4th, 241)1 and _ ( t!i of 
the month. Marriages are never solemnized during the 
month of Safar. 


104. In the morning the youth's lather calls together 

his relatives, slaughters some 
5fr, wanTs t ngfir and dfij. s h ee p or goats—regulating their 

number according to his means-cooks the meat and feeds 
the company. In the meantime the youth’s mother and 

other kinswomen go to the maiden’s house, canying with 

them the want singtr or bride’s array. They bathe the 
maiden and deck her out in the bridal apparel. In the 
afternoon the relatives on both sides foregather m the 
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aiden’s house, and her father hands over to the youth’s 
father the duj, that is, the ornaments, clothes and household 
pots and pans, which he is giving* his daughter to help to 
set up house. Each of the bride’s kin presents her with a 
chudar or bedsheet. The ceremonies on this day are called 
sir or wedding. If the two houses are far apart, the youth’s 
father slaughters sheep in the maiden’s village and her 
kinsmen also join in the feast, while her father kills 


a goat or two the 
company. 


next morning, and feeds the united 


105. .When all the company are seated together after the 
, feast, they call in a mulla. The 

The niJt&h. 

mulla sends off two men into the 
women’s apartment, and after them yet two more. It is the 
duty cf the latter to ask the maiden : 4 Do you consent to the 
marriage with so and so,' the son of so and so and of Mus- 
ammtit so and so ?’ It will be observed that the names of 
the youth, his father and his mother are all given in this 
query. The maiden nods assent. After they have thrive 
put their question in the hearing of the two witnesses, the) 
ask her to nominate one of the two as her wakil or repre¬ 
sentative, and when the nomination has been made, they 
take their leave. On their return the mulla addresses them 
and says : 4 Do you vouch that Musamm&t so and so, 
daughter of so and so and of so and so, accepts so and so, 
the son of so and so and of so and so, as her husband ?’ 
And all four reply : ‘ We do.’ Thrice the mulla puts the 
question, and then enquires whom she has appointed as her 
~uakil % Then he turns to the voakil and says : 4 Do you agree 
to give so and so, the daughter of so and so and of so .and so, 
10 so and so> the son of so and so and of so and so?’ giving 
the names of the contracting parties and of their parents 
m hill. And the 7 vakil assents. After the question has 
keen repeated thrice, the mulla fixes the huq-i-mahr tor 
dower, which ordinarily runs from ten to fifteen rupees, 
hen he reads the nikiitt or marriage sen ice. 
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Pallav-band. 


106. After the tit'kah they take the bride to the. bride 

groom’s house, where the women 
of the family lead her into a room 

apart. Both the couple were decked out in new clothes for 
the wedding. Among the Bahawalanzai the bride’s apparel 
consists of an embroidered shirt, a shalwar of silk, and a 
silken sari ; the groom wears a white shirt, a red shalwar 
and a white or gold-fringed hnigi. When the groom tries 
to enter the bridal chamber, the wakil blocks his way, and 
will not let him in till he promises that the sav&b or heavenly 
recompense for any alms he may hereafter bestow will be 
shared by himself and his bride in the proportion of two to 
one. As soon as he enters the apartment, his sister or some 
other kinswoman ties the ends of his sheet and the sheet of 
his bride together, and covers the couple up with the sheets, 
and slowly knocks their heads together three times. The 
knot is not undone until the groom has presented some cash 
or clothes to her who tied it. This is called pullav-band or 
the tying of the sheets. It forms, of course, no part of the 
religious ritual. 

107. If both bride and groom are adult—and the marriage 

is rarely performed till the one 
has passed her fourteenth and 

the other his sixteenth year—cohabitation begins ihe night 
after the nikah, ablutions being performed the next morning. 
Before marriage intercourse is absolutely forbidden ; parties 
indeed are not supposed even to see each other. Ii the 
bride is still a child, she must fulfil the custom so far as 
to go to the groom’s hpuse immediately after the mkrih, 
but consummation is postponed till puberty*is reached. 

10S. The expenses on the groom’s side amount to about 

a hundred rupees over and above 
what has to be provided by way 
of lab. The expenses arc incurred on the feasting and on 
clothes and ornaments for the bride. Eighty rupees or 
thereabouts arc expended on the bride’s side over the feast* 
in^ and the ornaments, clothes and household article* given 


Consummation. 


Expenses. 
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in dtij. But these are only average figures ; much depends 
on the means and social position of the parties. The marriage 
expenses in Bahuwalanz&i families are of course much 
heavier. 


109. Though tribal custom used to allow more than the 
Polygamy four wives sanctioned by Shariat, 


Hypcrgamy. 


not counting concubines, reform 
has set in. Indeed in practice, most Marls are monogamists 
owing to the heavy rate of bride-price. If a man has more 
than one wife, lie gives each a separate dwelling and himself 
lives with his favourite, the sohligan as she is called, paying 
the others (cldhtigan) occasional visits. 

no. The Bahawalanzai section is strictly hypergamous, 

that is to say, their women marry 
up, or rather may not marry 
down. A BahZhvalanzai girl should marry a Bahawalanzai, 
and one born in lawful wedlock. But if no suitable match 
offers itself, they may stretch a point and marry her into a 
chiefly family among the Mazaris, Drishks or Hombkis. A 
Bahawalfmzai boy, on the other hand, may take his wife 
from any section of the Maris, or from any other tribe, even 
from the Jats. But hypcrgamy holds good even further 
down {he scale. A wad&ra or mu'kaddam would not give his 
daughter to a mere grazier of sheep and goats, even though 
he were a Mari, but to one of his own status. Nor would a 
Mari give his daughter to one of a! different race, a Panjabi 
for instance, nor under any circumstances to one of a 
different religion. 


hi. If a man cannot get on with his wife, he can in the 

last resort divorce her, by thrice 
repeating Lhe word talCiq or 
divorce. But despite the sanction accorded by the Muham¬ 
madan Law, so great is the disgrace that accompanies a 
divorce that it hardly deserves to be regarded as customary 
In the tribe, except in the cas-’ of suryets or concubines. No 
portion of the !ab is returned. Adultery is rarely the cause 
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divorce, for the penalty for adultery is death. If, before 
any children are born of the union, the husband becomes 
impotent, the wife’s parents may apply to the Chief, and he 
will arrange for the dissolution of the marriage. In such a 
case the parents will have to refund the whole of the lab to 
the husband. 

112. A woman is not transferred permanently on marriage 


from the parental to the conjugal 
household ; for should her hus- 


Widovv remarriage. 


band die, she does not form part of the inheritance like her 
female children (§ 121), but returns after a decent interval 
to her former home. Should her parents be dead, she 
comes under the dominion of the heir or 1vans of her father s 
inheritance. Her female children, on the other hand, go to 
her husband’s heirs, though those of tender years will 
naturally remain with their mother for a season. All the 
widow takes with her from her husband’s home are the 
clothes and ornaments given her by her parents on her 
marriage or thereafter. Hence no question arises of her 
remarriage to her deceased husband’s brother or other 
relative of his. Her parents or guardians resume, in fact, the 
same powers of disposal of her person in marriage that they 
had before. They remarry her off rvhere they please, and 
appropriate the tub. The only differences are that they can 
ynly look to get half the ordinary rate in lab (S 98), and that 
the s&ng or betrothal is dipensed with, the nikah alone being 
sufficient. Among Bahawalanzais a widow rarely remarries, 
■ nd if she has made up her mind to do so, she signifies 
her intention by stitching a piece of red silk on to the front 
of her shirt. 

113. They close the eyes and mouth oi their dead, 


straighten out the corpse, and 
carry it face upwards on a bed- 


Burial. 


s'tCuJ or hurdle to the graveyard. Here a mulla washes the 
body, wraps it in a shroud, and reads the nhnds-i-jumtra or 
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ash ill alms to the nnilla, and commit the body to the earth. 
'Hie body is so laid in the grave, which has been dug without 
ceremony beforehand, that the head lies to the north, and the 
face is turned to the k'aba or west. Then comes the jmlnsirt or 
distribution of sweetmeats among the congregation and with 
the offering up of prayers they leave the graveyard. But before 
dispersing to their homes, they return .to the house of the 
dead, to offer condolences to the bereaved family. The onlv 
difference made in the burial of a female is that the body is 
washed by the women and not by the mulla. The dead arc 
buried on the march in much the same way, except that a 
pit is dug instead of a grave, and a goat or sheep is hilled 
and cooked and distributed instead of the distribution of 
sweetmeats. In Kahan, the khat or bedstead on which the 
dead has been carried to the grave is left outside the village 
on the return from the graveyard until it hns been washed 
by the rain. 

On the death of a Bahawalanzai the relatives place 
a headdress on the corpse, a 
lung': if it be male, and a silk 
sari if female. These are removed at the time of burial and 
given to the mulla. When the body is about to be carried 
to the grave, they lay a star shun or golden thread on the 
face of the dead from the tip of, the nose to the forehead. 
As the body is being taken out of the gate of the house, 
eight or ten rupees cut up into four pieces are flung over it. 
These are picked up by the poor, and serve as charms to 
ward off evil spirits and the evil eye from little children. 
The only difference in the burial of a Chief is that his grave 
is dug deeper, and a higher mound raised over it. 

r 15. When a man is murdered, his body is buried in the 
c , ;il graveyard in the usual manner, 

but on the place where he was 
rmudered, they raise a chhpdagfr or heap of stones about three 
feet high. Such a ckhSdagh. is also raised on battlefields and 
also—and this seems curious—in memory of men who die 
childless. Similar heaps of stones are erected to mark some 
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::. 5 ^cowardly deed* and are known as Van or phit dherl —a heap 
of reproach. They can be distinguished from the ordinary 
chhi'dagh by the black stones which are inserted in them ; 
the others are strewn with greenish stones. 

116. Mourning (sigh) is divided up into two periods, each 


of which varies in length accord¬ 
ing to the sex and degree of rela- 


Mourning. 


tionship of the deceased. During the first period of strict 
mourning, which lasts for five days on the death of adult 
males and near kin, and for three days in the case of women 
and children and distant kin, they do not clean their hair, 
wear new clothes or participate in high days and holidays. 
If a Thursday happens to fall within this period, a few 
mullas are called in and fed. During these days visits of 
condolence are paid by friends living in neighbourhood. A 
widow stitches a line of black thread about three inches 
long on her shirt, and other females cfbsely related to the 
family stitch similar but smaller lines as signs of mourning. 
The end of this period is marked by the ceremony of a sir ok h 
which consists of the cooking and distribution of meat and the 
offering up of prayers. During the second period, which 
though known as sal or year lasts for seven months in the 
case of males or nine in the case of some big man, and 
for five in the case of women and children, visits of con¬ 
dolence are paid by friends living at a distance. They are 
given two meals by the afflicted family, and offer one to two 
rupees in return. At the close of this period, there is a 
second distribution of cooked meats. Among the Dahfiwa- 
lanzai food is given to the mullas every Tuesday during the 
hr*>t year after the death of a male member of the sept. 


VIII.--'Customary Law 


ny. A woman taken in adultery is slain with her 


paramour. Indeed actual proof 
is regarded as superfluous : mere 


Adultery and abduction. 


suspicion on the husband’s part is enough to justify him or 
a r ear relative or iht woman’s father or brother inflicting the 
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Penalty of death on the couple. Nor is the penalty confined 
to married women ; unchastity on the part of a widow, a 
betrothed girl, or a virgin is treated in the selfsame way. 


n 8. 


If the seducer makes good his escape, he takes 

Compensation refuge outside the Marl country, 

and only ventures to return after 
his people have begged for peace on his behalf and persuaded 
.the injured husband to accept the customary compensation, 
to wit a maiden (known as sung or ddsii) or Rs. 600 in cash 
a sword (or Rs. 20), a gun (or Rs. 30) and Rs. 500 in cash. 
The compensation for abducting a woman is Rs. 2.000 in 
cash, two maidens or sfnigs, two swords and two guns. 


119. There were—and still are—three main causes of 

feud : land, water and woman, 
Feuds. , „ . 

and the greatest of these is 

woman. The feud started normally between family and family, 

and often spread to the sub-sections and sections, until the 

whole tribe was embroiled. An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 

tooth, blood for blood, this was the order of the day, and 

murder followed murder ad infinitum . As between tribe 

and tribe, so between family and family, or section and section, 

^ truce might be patched by a solemn oath on the Koran, 

which could only be broken after a formal repudiation of it. 


120. It did not take the tribe long to realize that tins 

law of retaliation, for all its 
blo°d-n^oney andcom- simple attractiveness and appeal 

to the natural instincts, must hi 
the end lead towards race-suicide* and an elaborate system 
compensation early began to take its place. Here are 
‘he current rates : for a life Rs. 800, for an eye Rs. 100. for 
1 tooth Rs. 40, for a hand or foot Rs. Goto J20. The 
lales a Pply equally to all tribesmen with the exception of 
,1c kah&walanzai. In this chiefly and sacrosanct section 
has, so far, been only one case. Shah Bakhsh* 
^ *^ :,r of Levies at Hosri was in August kk ? murdered 

a bdng of 18 Bijarani Maris. Of these, two men wc/o 
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ntenccd to 7 years' rigorous imprisonment each, two to 
four years’ rigorous imprisonment each ; and the remainder 
had to pay Rs. 4,000 as compensation, give three guns, 
three swords and three maidens (dostf) in marriage to 
the heirs of Shah Bakhsh. The blood-money for a 
h&msaya —including a Jatt, a Jat and a serf—is Rs. 300. 
But the blood feud dies hard, though the ^tribal conscience 
is against it. 

121. The tribal laws of inheritance have little in common 

with the canon laws of Shariat . 
Not the least striking feature is 
the exclusion of women from inheritance. Daughters indeed 
are regarded as part of the inheritance itself. So absolute is 
their exclusion of females, that it affects even males who 
can trace relationship on the female side only. Succession 
descends, in fact, to male agnates alone. 


Exclusion of females. 


122. Two main 

The joint family, 
sons a joint family. 


principles underlie the rules of inherit¬ 
ance. Among the Maris a 
father normally forms with his 
The joint family usually breaks up by 


fissure into other joint families on the death of the fathers ; 
but any son who cannot get on with his father or brothers, 
or who wishes to set up house and home for himself on 
marriage, may ask for separation and a division of the mov¬ 
able property. On partition the father divides up the 
movable property into as many shares as there are sons, 
fhts two shares for himself. Thus, supposing he has five 
sons, of whom one .wishes to separate off, he divides the 
movable property into seven shares, and one share, ?.i\, a 
seventh of the whole, is given to the son who breaks oft' 
from the family. It is not necessary for partition that the wife 
cr wives of the father of the house should be past the age of 
child-bearing. Nor can a father revoke a partition once 
it is made. Should a son he born after the partition, he is 
entitled to his share in the property in the possession of the 
joint family ; he has no rights whatever in the property of 
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brother who broke away from 
latter in taking his share and cutting himself off from the 
family, cuts himself off'at the same time from all rights in 
the inheritance of the movable property hereafter. His 
rights in the tribal land held by the family remain, of course, 
unimpaired. 

123. This leads on to the other main principle under¬ 
lying the tribal laws of sue- 

SthpCS " 0t cession - The «%hte of the 
father, in the immovable pro¬ 

perty, pass inalienably to his male issue born of lawful 
wedlock. He cannot, for instance, entail the estate on the 
eldest son, or the sons of a favourite wife, or disinherit a 
son who has fallen out with him. The right of representing 
the father in the inheritance belongs to one and all alike.* 
If it is a question of the inheritance of rights he actually 

enjoyed, they inherit equally. If it is a question of the 

inheritance of rights to which he would have become en¬ 
titled had he lived to enjoy them, they inherit jointly. Thus 
if A dies leaving three sons, they inherit in equal shares. 
But if there was a fourth son who predeceased his father 
and left sons of his own behind him, these sons jointly 
inherit the share that would have fallen to their father but 
for his death. The property is divided up into four shares ; 
A 5 s surviving sons get one each, and the fourth share is 
enjoyed jointly by the group of grandsons as representing 
the rights of their deceased father. In other words the in¬ 
heritance goes not per capita but per stirpes. 

124* The following order of precedence among the heirs 

. w ill thus be found to be based on 

Kultis of inheritance. . ... ... 

an intelligible system : — 

(1). Sons, and deceased sons’sons, (a) If a man 
had one son only, that son, if alive, is his sole heir. 
(if) If he had several sons, all of whom survive him, 
the sons inherit in equal shares, (c*) If one o; 
» »*». ^ 

J here lb of course one in* .liable exce ption to this rule in the case 
^ a hereditary office like the Chiefs!:'}) which geos by primogeniture; 


it. Naturally the 
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more of the sons predecease him leaving male 
issue, each son and each group of fatherless grand¬ 
sons inherit in equal shares. 

This applies in the normal joint family to all 
forms of property, movable and immovable, an¬ 
cestral or acquired, even though acquired by one 
or other of the sons. But should one of the family 
have separated himself off, he is debarred in the 
existence of heirs of the same standing who have 
remained in the joint family, from the inheritance 
of the ancestral immovable property. 

(2) . Father, father’s sons, father’s deceased 

sons’ sons father, brothers, fatherless 

nephews). Failing direct male issue, the father, il 
alive, inherits equally with his sons, (the brothers), 
and any group or groups of fatherless grandsons, 
(the nephews). Here again the right to inheritance 
in the movable property depends on membership 
in the joint family. 

(3) . Father’s brothers, father’s deceased bro¬ 
thers’sons, ue.y failing direct male issue, father, 
brothers or nephews, the inheritance goes to 
uncles and fatherless first cousins. 

Written wills are unknown. But a deathbed be¬ 
quest of movable property lor a 
religious object and even other- 

wise is valid, if made before two trustworthy witnesses while 
still in full possession of senses. A man may also bequeath 
in his lifetime by mere word of mouth some movable pro¬ 
perty, ornaments, cash and the like, to his wife. Such pro¬ 
perty devolves at lier death on her son or sons, and failing 
male issue, on her father or brother. 


Requests. 


126. A man may make a gift ( bakhsh ]) of the whole or 

part of his land and water. 
Glfts ‘ though not of water from a 

hill-torrent. Such a gift would hold good In perpetuity in 
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^.y. t0 Sucdl * and as * lad ac< 3 u i red by purchase. If thi 
pient is not a member of the tribe, it carries with it the 


right to graze on the pasture grounds, but does not carry 
with it any right to participate in the division of the tribal 
lands. A gift of tribal land may be made to any member 
of the tribe, but to no one else. And it only holds good till 
the next periodical division of the tribal lands. 


127. Though excluded from the inheritance, widows are 

Maintenance. entitled to maintenance jS o long 

as they remain under the de¬ 
ceased’s roof, or remarry, and do not prove unchaste. 
Ordinarily however they return to their parental roof. Con¬ 
cubines are not entitled to maintenance. But if a concubine 
were actually married to the deceased, she would be so 
entitled, and any male issue born in lawful wedlock would 
rank with other sons as heirs. Daughters are entitled to 
maintenance till marriage. 

12S. The mother is obviously the proper person for the 

Custody of children. custod y of her young children. 

Thus, though step-children are 
not strictly entitled to maintenance from a step-father, it is 
customary for them to remain with their mother and to be 
fed by her until they are at least five years old. 


129. A lad is a minor until he reaches the age of eighteen. 

Guardianship. 1110 guardianship of the person 

of a fatherless minor and the ad¬ 
ministration of his property devolve on his cider brother, or 
in his absence, on his uncles, or failing any such near rela- 
Uve > °n some person appointed at the Chief's pleasure. In 
no circumstances, may a guardian alienate land belonging to 
•ns ward. If sisters form part of his ward’s inheritance, 
they come automatically under his guardianship. Hfe i, 
entitle and expected to arrange for their marriage, but the 
or bride-price goes, of course, into the ward’s estate. 

1 > 1 ’' The right of pre-emption only exists in cases where 

RiKht ,,f pre-emption. th ° P r0 P riet0rshi P >S joint. Thus, 

suppose a plot of land with water 
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held by two co-sharers, and the one wishes to dispose 
his share either by sale or by mortgage with possession to 
some third party, his correct procedure will be to ofier the 
land to his partner on the terms to which the third party has 
agreed. If his partner declines the offer, the transfer may 
be finally made. But should the transfer be made behind 
the partner’s back, he can claim his right of pre-emption 
within one month of the date of transfer. U it is not 
admitted, he can appeal to the Chief, who will give him the 
land on his paying to the third party the price paid for the 
land. If he allege that the price was not fixed in good faith, 
the point is one for settlement by oath on the Koran. 

IX.—Weights and Measures, etc. 

231. They count up to twenty and then usually by tens. 

Thus fifty is do bisl-6-dCihy two 
twenties and ten. 


%L 


Number. 


132. Grain measures. 

4 pinkl = 3 seers = 6 lbs. 

2 tfipd = 6 ,, = I- lhs. 

2 dOtOpA — re ,, 24 lbs. 

bo falsa = 18 mds. — 1,440 lbs. 


133. Land is simply measured by the amount a jjrd 

Land measures. or pair of oxen can plough. . 

134. The year is divided up into three seasons : zcitnisfiiny 

, winter, bdrka y spring, Ciliary sum- 
Seasons. mer- The two crops are Nall 


(spring) and Suhcl (autumn). 

1-55. The day is divided into four pahr : gOil (down to 

9 a.m.), nctn rush (9 a.m. to noon), 
Division of the day. peshi (noon to 3 p.m.) and tiigar 

(3 p.m. to dusk). 

13O. The coins are the British coins with these local 
Coins. ’ names . 

Local Name. 

Pie . — PAh 

ll pie ... «** ••• Dheld. 


NIINISr^ 



Pice 

• •• ••• ... Paisa h. 

Oouble pice 

Taka . 

2 annas ... 

••• ••• Slid hi. 

4 annas ... 

... Paolu 

i rupee ... 

••• ••• ••• Abbusi . 

Rupee ... 

— ••• Ropaiya . 

They generally make their purchases by barter for 


• J L 
grain but in a roundabout wav, 

first reducing the value *of grain 


and proposed purchase to terms of cash. Thus,-if a man 
wants to buy cloth valued at Rs. 5, and wheat is going 
at twenty seers to the rupee, he will barter joo seers or 
maunds of wheat for the cloth. 


Current rate''. 


138. The current rates are 
roughly these :— 


Cow . 

Goat or sheep ... 
Fowl 

Salt . 

Khurma (dates) ... 

Ghl . 


Rs. 30. 

Rs. 1 to Rs. 4. 

Annas 4 to Annas 8. 
12 seers to the rupee. 
3 seers do. 

f seer do. 


A knife is valued at Re. 1 to Rs. 4, a sword at Rs. 4 to 
Rs. 100, a gun at Rs. 10 to Rs. 120, a serf at about Rs. 200, 
a handmaid at Rs. 500, a wife at Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000. 


X.—Miscellaneous. 

139. Lots are usually cast with sheep or goat droppings, 

on which each man has made his 
Casting lot*. , rp. . 

mark. The umpire first ldenti- 

hes each man’s mark, and adds yet another dropping, with 

no mark at all, called shahid , as a witness, no doubt, to the 

fan ness »bf the operation. He then shakes the lots, which 

are called t)r , in his closed fists, and takes them out one by 

une * The man whose dropping comes out last has lost 
his claim. 








KHETRAN BALOCH. 


(Chiefly from material compiled by the late L. Hari Ram, 
Tahsildar Bdrkhan.) 


I. -Tribal History, Constitution, etc. 


i. The strength ot the Khetran tribe was returned as 

Strength. M.CSS at the Census of 1911, the 

bulk (12,926) being found in 
Loralai, with 1,225 i'i Sibi and 2 in Quetta-Pishin. The 
headquarters of the tribe is in Barkhan, where no less than 
12,166 were enumerated. 


2. The tribe, which is known by the Baloch nam vtummi, 

is divided up into three clans 
called dhak (dak. dag or dhir) y each 
of which is sub-divided into several loh or sections, phalli or 
sub-sections, and kahol (or tabar) or family-groups. Two of 
the clans, the Ispani, (to which the chiefly section, the 
Mazatani belongs) and the Phallet are known collectively 
as Ganjttrfi -possibly the name of some eponymous hero, at 
any rate, no one seems toUave a better suggestion to offer. 
The name is used of these two clans in contradiction to the 
13 han't, whose name is supposed to he derived front dhara . a 
heap. As a matter of fact there seems little to choose 
between all three in the matter of homogeneity, and though 
the Dhara or ‘'heap” certainly contains Jatt elements, it 
also seems to contain more true Baloch than the rest ot the 
/uman put together. The strength of the main divisions is 
as follows 

dhara 

Bahldl 
Chacha 
Dahnulni 
Hasn't 
Mat 
$hok/i 
Sunman 
I Vuga 

Unspecified. 


5,521 

ispAni ... 

3,937 

12 

Au lid tn 

22 5 

* *3 

Bandrdnl ... 

776 

80s 

Kilsntft.nl. ... 

8q8 

*>3*4 

Lanjd ni 

242 

3S? 

Luhma 

S °2 

Ml 

MandrCim ... 

642 

065 

**4har 

9 S 9 

603 

Sadrdni 

334 

12 

Unspecified ... 

• 4 
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4,693 Rdhtar. 

Joy Sadlkuiji 

289 Zakridni 

2,101 OTHERS 


804 

526 

266 



Is hunt 

Muhma 

Rdbbaui 


2 


3. In the Khetran we have the curious spectacle of a 


tribe with a Jatki language and a 
weird Hindu vein running through 


Origin. 


its domestic customs, with vague traditions of Pathan origin 
and still vaguer traditions of Hindu connection, neverthe¬ 
less making good its claims to Baloch status, not on the 
grounds of Baloch blood (to which only few sections can lay 
pretensions) but on the grounds of Baloch dress, manners 
and tribal constitution. Nor is the acknowledgment which 
the great Baloch tribes extend to these claims academic 
only ; it takes the eminently practical shape of matri¬ 
monial alliances. As for traditions—Mazaranf, the chiefly 
section of the tuviun , trace descent from Mazar, a Turin, 
who fled to Barkhan from hisjiome in Vihoa (in Dera 
Ghazi Khan) to escape the clutches of some Mughal 
Emperor, whose wrath he had roused by harbouring a gold¬ 
smith who had embezzled money and jewels from the State 
treasury. But there are also traditions of descent not from 
Turin, but from his brother Miana, the son of SharkhbOti,’ 
the son of Sara ban, the son of Qais Abdur Rashid—a 
tradition which appears to have solid foundation in the 
presence of the Sclachi and Mat.sections : for the latter are 
Lar Pathan, and Lai and Silaj were both sons of Miana. 
And lastly there are persistent but muffled traditions of 
descent from Khetran, the son of Ram, a Ivhatri chieftain 
who lived in the Gomal and set the Mughals at defiance 
until he had to retire to Vihoa. There seems a germ of 
truth in all three traditions, though one can hardh hope to 
piece the real story together at this late date. It is quite 
possible that various Miana and Tarin sections broke off" 
from the main stocks and, ousted from their ancient home, 
migrated eastwards, where they stayed long enough to 
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so mixed up with Jatt elements and especially with 
Jatt women, and so infected by their Baloch environment, 
that on their return eastward they returned not only with 
their numbers reinforced by Jatt and Baloch recruits, but 
with a Jatki language, a Hindu tincture in their domestic 
customs, and what is more important still, with a Baloch 
constitution, and Baloch dress and manners. That the 
word has any direct connection with Khetran, the son of 
Ram the Khatrl or even with khet, a field—both common 
suppositions even among scholars—I very much doubt. 
Nobody, I suppose, but the Pat ha n himself treats his ancient 
genealogies as gospel, but when they are ordinarily accepted 
for practical purposes in other cases, I fail to understand the 
conspiracy of silence regarding Niamat Ullah’s explicit 
statement in the Makhzan-i-Afghani* that Kahtran (possibly 
connected with kihtar y the ‘younger’) was the son of Ashkun, 
the son of Minna, especially when the modern version of the 
eponymous hero’s name is so easily explained as being the 
form imposed by folk-etymology during the stay of the tribe 
in a Jaiki-speaking country. 

4. The only tribal officers are the Chief, who is generally 

_ . , known as sardfir not tumavdCir, 

Tribal Ofricws. 

and the clan leaders, known as 
tnukaddatn among the Ganjura, and as ivadcxi in the Dhara 
clan. 




II.—Religion. 

5. They are all Sunni by profession. But during the 

first three days of the Mubarram 
the lads make slight cuts on 
their arms with a razor and go from house to house 
crying out JaunsC ! Jaunsc !—doubtless a corruption ofjY7 
Husain ! The householders send them away with a little 
grain or some other small gift, and the lads gorg’fc them¬ 
selves with sweetmeats got with their earnings. But the 
kAnu, which appears to be a survival of earlier Shi’ah 


iX>rnVs History of the Algiers, Pa; I II, pa^e 4. 
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l* *0fcde ncies in the luman 9 is now dying* out owing to the 
influence of the mullas who condemn it as heresy. 

6. The Mahmudani Shekh are a sacred sub-section of the 


Dharii clan, claiming Sayyid 
descent, and even Hindus seek 


Sacred Section. 


their aid in their difficulties.* They owe their sanctity to 
their ancestor Shekh Mahmud, whose shrine at Dathai in 
Laghari Barkhan is much venerated. A Shekh is especially 
useful in cases of sickness. The first thing he does when 
he is called in to cure a patient, is to order a sheep to be 
slain and its meat distributed in alms. Then to the music 
of the flute and the drum he comes slowly towards the sick 
bed, swinging his body to and fro, with a mad leap every 
now and then. And he shakes the sick man violently and 
pretends to gnaw his belly with his teeth, as if he were 
eating the disease away. Then he stands near the head 
of the bed, and utters loud cries and falls down senseless. 
The people of the house rush up to massage him back to 
consciousness, and when he comes round they reverentially 
bow him out of the house with a present. 

7. It is hardly out of place to treat of hospitality here, 


for hospitality is regarded as a 
religious duty. Even an enemy 


Hospitality. 


who claims hospitality is entertained and treated with the 
utmost courtesy. The expenses, of hospitality {naihi ) are 
borne rateably by the community according to the shares 
in land and water. J f n the old days any one who declined 
to pay bis share was turned out of his house and out ot 
the village, and the water was cut off from his lands. 

S. There are three recognized forms of sahon or oath : 


the oath of innocence, which is 
made in a mosque by repeating 


Oaths. 


the kalima with hand on Koran and face turned to i!ie 
west; the oath of asseveration, which is made in the name 
of a saint; and the oath of covenant, which is made in open 
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y by the name 
placed in the midst. 


of a saint or 



on a Koran which is 


9 - To meet a funeral, to be called back by a loud voice, 

Superstitions. t0 hear a donke y bray, to see a 

tox or a snake — and more espe* 
cially a black snake— all these are highly unlucky for a 
man setting out on a journey. If a snake is seen in a 
. house within the first forty days after a birth, it’s a bad 
look-out for the infant. If possible, they kill the snake ; 
but should it escape, they get hold of a dead snake from' 
outside, and dip its tail in water, and sprinkle the infant 
with it. If a child micturates in its sleep, it is made to lick 
flour from a handmill. The evil eye is warded off with 
burnt alum (phutkan). The grinding of the teeth is a bad 
sign ; it is remedied by sticking a bit of sheep’s vein in one 
of the ear-rings.' An excellent charm against tertian or 
quartan fever is to tie a thread taken from the chief's 
garments round one’s neck. 


io. Certain sub-sections of the Nfihar section have a 
u ' curious tabu ; they may not par¬ 

take of food cooked outside 
village limits ; if they fall in with a party cooking their food 
by the road, not only will they not join in, but will consider 
it as well to be on the safe side by keeping as far awn- 
trom them as possible. In olden days the women were 
strictly forbidden to grind corn on their handmills when 
the menfolk were out On a raid, because the noise of the 
grindmg would cause confusion in the fighting ranks, 

III.—Domestic Customs. 

u. On the occasion of a woman’s first pregnancy, the 

fact is formally communicated to 

batman. , 

the neighbourhood in the seventh 
month by distributing either a kind of bread called bhusn 
made of wheaten flour, ghi and molasses, or else a pottage 
°f boiicd wheat called ltd lull. This custom, which is not 
repeated at ay subsequent pregnancy, is properly observ 
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ft on the seventh day of the seventh month; hence its name 
salvjiin or ‘ seventh.’ 


<SL 


12. The woman helps on her labour by tugging at a 
woollen rope hung from the ceiling. 
The birth of a son is celebrated by the 
distribution of molasses and sugarcandy. The babe is 
washed forthwith, and is given a little juice extracted Irom 
olive leaves. It is first suckled by another mother with a 
daughter at her breast* Asses’dung diluted in water is 
sprinkled on the babe’s clothes, and some is kept under the 
cot for a few days to ward off the evil eye. I he term of the 
mother’s uncleanness is forty days. She is then washed, 
and boiled wheat, pulse and Indian corn are distributed 
among the neighbours. 

j~. The ears are pierced on the third day. In the case of 
. a boy one hole is bored in eacn ear, 
Ear-piercing. and the noge - |S occa «j on ;illy pierced as 

well. Rut a girl’s ears are bored in several places. The 
ears are kept threaded for some time. 

14. The child is given its name on the seventh day. A 
boy is generally called after some dead 
forbear, the name being uttered in his 

ear either by one of the kin or a mulla. The alms distributed 
on this occasion are called dhftm* 

15. Some people make comparatively little fuss over the 

first shaving of a boy’s head, their only 
Shaving of the head. concefn 5eing tha t the man entrusted 

with the shaving mu'&t have both parents living. But others 
make a vow to shave the child at the shrine of some sainton 
the seventh day of the seventh month. Until this day comes 
round, the mother may eat no flesh, nor may the child move 
from the locality it was born in. On the great day the child 
is taken lo the shrine, where the shaving is performed, a 
sheep killed and the meat given in alms. But the mothei is 
wily allowed to partake of the lungs. Not until she reaches 
home, may she eat flesh. 


Name-giving. 
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round his feet, and then cut them through 


iG. If the child is ungainly when it begins to walk, they 
Learning to walk. s,au S hter a shee P> an d wrap the entrails 

with a sharp knife. 

17. When a boy is circumcised, they burn a rag and dress 

Circumcision. ^ WitH the ashcs a «d keep him 

in bed for a few days until the wound is 

healed. To protect him from harm a gold or silver ornament 
is hung round his neck, or else an antimony pot and a sword 
are kept on his bed. No woman with child or other unclean 
person should come near him, for the very sound of .their 
voices would do him some mischief. The lad requires 
protection for forty days. 


18. All girls arc circumcised between the age of four and 

T , seven. The operation is carried out verv 

Female circumcision. , . , f 

secretly in a dark room by an old woman, 

and consists in the mutilation of the titi (the clitoris pre¬ 
sumably), which is then treated with ointment. The wound 
is said to heal within three days. It is considered advisable 
to let the patient drink as little water as possible. 


First trousers. 


19. \ lad is breeched at eight or ten—a somewhat early 

date, as the wearing of the first trousers 
is usually regarded as the outward sign 
of puberty. The first trousers are red, and should properly 
be presented by the maternal uncle. In his absence any male 
relative may act for him. 


20. Plurality of wives is uncommon. As a general rule 
the tribesmen marry within the tuman , 
generaf 6 ,n onh £°i n £ ou tside limits when no 

suitable match is obtainable. If possible 
they marry within their own brotherhood, but are of course 
punctilious in their observance of the prohibited degrees of 
As a matter of fact they are not over-particular in 
the choice of their wives, for it appears to be not uncommon 
for them to take girls from the lower classes, like shoemakers, 
blacksmiths, Pom, Gagra, and Chanftl, though nobody would 


m 
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ream of giving one of his own daughters to such an inferior. 
In the same way, the chiefly section of the Mazarani takes 
wives freely from the ordinary tribesmen, but declines to 
reciprocate, marrying off its daughters cither within its own 
limits or to big folk outside the tuman . 


21. The bride-price appears to be a comparatively modern 
innovation. It is true the Mazarani, 
Lar> or unde-price when contracting a marriage within their 
own section, have long been in the habit 
of giving three or four hundred rupees to the girl’s father. 
But this is spent on the marriage ceremonies, and any 
balance left over he gives to the bride as dowry with some¬ 
thing more out of his own pocket. And when the Mazarani 
give their girls in marriage outside the tuman to some chiefly 
family among the Lagh/iri, Bugti or Mari, the bride-price is 
higher still, and may amount to as much as Rs. 3,000. All 
of it is supposed to be spent on the wedding festivities. 


22. But this was not the old custom in the tuman at 
large. Mere the regular practice was 
Lab a modern custom vatdndra or marriage by exchange. 

Bride-price was, however, present in tlw 
germ even then. For, if one party had a 


full-grown girl of unusual attractions to dispose of, and the 
other could only offer a mere child or a girl of indifferent 
looks in exchange, the balance was adjusted by a payment 
of sorts called dial. And though marriage by exchange is 
common among the tribe even now, bride-price had become 
a recognized custom by the time of the British occupation. 
It then stood at the modest sum of seven rupees, with a cow 
thrown in. It soon mounted to about Rs. 130, und has since 
continued to rise, until it is now no uncommon thing for it 
to touch five hundred or even a thousand rupees. V\ c me 
told on all hands that the increase is due partly to the 
increase of money in the country, partly to a decrease in the 
proportion of females now that the number of the males is 
no longer subject to the drain of tribal warfare. 
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The bride’s parents on the other hand present clofhes^ 
ornaments, a cow, a camel or a mare 
and other household necessaries to help 
the young couple to set up house. The ordinary value of 
this ghar or dowry amounts to Rs. 160, but may be much 
larger among the well-to-do. 


Ghar or dowry. 


24. Marriage is almost always postponed till the girl is at 

least twelve and the youth a couple of 
al 

of unborn girls. 


lrjai-dost betrothal y erirs older. Betrothal, of course, is 


often contracted much earlier. In fact 
betrothal before birth— irjai-dOsti, ‘friendship’s return,’ as 
it is called—is quite common. There are several recognized 
forms. If a youth is unable to pay up more than a portion 
of the bride-price of the girl he is after, he offers to make up 
the balance with a girl born of his wedlock. Or if he has no 
money at all, he may be able to persuade the parents to give 
him his bride and wait for both girl and money till he secures 
them. In such a case should the girl die before she is weaned, 
he must give another when it arrives. But should the girl 
die after she has been weaned, the other party must stand the 
loss. Unborn girls are also commonly awarded as compen¬ 
sation for adultery and for the infliction of physical injuries. 

25. Accoiding to old custom some menial should act as 
go-between imfhe fixing up of a normal 
betrothal, but it is now-a-days growing 


Ordinary betrothal. 


the fashion for the boy’s kinsmen to take this duty on them¬ 
selves. As soon as the preliminary negotiations have been 
settled, the boy’s parents proceed on the appointed day with 
a deputation of eight or nine kinsmen and influential triends 
to the girl’s house, and if they happen to arrive at meal-time, 
they are given food. Then a sheep i- slaughtered, its cost 
being furnished by the boy’s party among ordinary tribes¬ 
men, but by the girl s family among the Maz&rani. When 
the terms ot the betrothal have been finally thrashed out, 
molasses are distributed among the company, a gun is fired, 
• “d the boy's party presents a chfidar or wrapper to the girl 
and her mother, and also a gold or silver coin for a lockei 
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to be hung on the girl’s forehead. The girl’s party returns 
the compliment by presenting a wrapper to the boy’s mother 
or, if she is not present, to the lady who took her 
place. Instead of presenting a wrapper some prefer to 
remit ten or twelve rupees of the bride-price, ot which 
only forty or fifty rupees are actually paid over at the 
betrothal. 

26. A betrothal can be broken off even after the slaying 

of the sheep. But once the molasses 
lit binding portion. ^ave k een distributed, the gun fired and 

the wrapper presented to the maiden, the betrothal is 
regarded as irrevocable, at any rate on the maiden’s side, for 
these are the binding portions of the ceremony. Ot course 
betrothals sometimes fall through without further fuss. 
Thus a rupture between the families will break off a betrothal 
by exchange as a matter of course. Nor does there seem to 
be much to prevent the boy’s party from repudiating a 
betrothal at any time ; and though they will have to make 
good any expenses that have been incurred on it, they are 
entitled to the refund of any bride-price that has been paid 
over to the girl’s parents. 

27. The amount of the bride-price is the chief item in the 
betrothal settlement. But the parties 
may also come to definite terms regarding 

the possible contingency of the death of either boy or girl 
before the marriage. As a rule, if is agreed that neither pai ly 
should be eniitled to claim a refund of any of their expenses 
in thaL event, though it is occasionally stipulated that any 
bride-price that has been paid up should be refunded in the 
case of the girl’s death. Now-a-days, owing to the scarcity 
ot women, there is a tendency to introduce the system known 
as sariwarl in the betrothal settlement, according to which 
a widow reverts to her parents on widowhood. One would 
have thought that such a condition would mean a drop 
in the bride-price, but this is supposed not to be the 


The settlement. 


case. 
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A week after the betrothal the girl’s party send over 
^ a present known as puchch'i di badrl aur 

party'. S U ° S ‘ rt ' S kliC'c d'i sutrl aur mumlri, which consists 
of a leather bag, a gold or silver ring, 


and occasionally a string of shells and rosettes. The bag is 


for the youth to store h\< flour in on his travels ; the ring is 
for his finger, and the string of shells is to hang his shield 
up with. 


29. In due course two of the boy’s party go over to the 

girl’s home to ask if everything is ready 

Auspicious days for f or t j ie wedding, and a definite date is 
marriages. 0 

then fixed. Now tlie auspicious days of 
the month for marriage are the 1st, end, 4th, 7th, 9th, 1 ith, 
12th, 14th, 15th, 21st, 22nd, 24th, 25th and 27th ; on the 
other hand the following seasons are avoided :—the first 
thirteen days of the month of Safar, the dCiha or first ten days 
and in fact the whole of the Muharram, the month ot 
Ramzan, and the iriji bhcn or the month ot May. 

30. A few days before the wedding the youth s father 

sends over wheat and sheep and other 

Sending provisions prov j s ; ons to the girl’s house. The 
to the girl s house. v 

wheat is distributed among the villagers 

for grinding, according to the custom called bchdra . 

31. The first ceremony on the wedding morning is what 

is variously known as mChri tornu or 

Sham-fight over gand tonui , the jhread-breaking. The 
tbread? al “ ng ^ t,U bride is seated in a corner surrounded by 
her playmates, and a black woollen 
thread is tied firmly to her hair ; the custom is varied in some 
sections by tying' a green or red silken thread to her right 
wrist. The company then take sides : all the married iolk 
range themselves on one side and the bachelors and spinsters 
over against them on the other. And a fight ensues betv'feen 
them ; the married fight on behalf of the groom, striving to 
break the thread, while the unmarried champion i! . bride 
a R :, inst their assault. In the old day- guns used to bo fired 
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Grind bdndhnd . 


.n the contest ; but this piece of realism has dropped out 
owing’ to a serious accident that occurred some time ago, 
and the fight is now confined to pushes and buffets. In the 
end the married gain the mastery, amid feigned weeping 
on the part of the mother and other kinswomen of the bride, 
and the only question that remains is who will succeed in 
covering himself with glory as the actual breaker of the 
thread. After the exertions of the fight they regale them¬ 
selves with some of the good fare brought by the groom s 
party# This custom is now said to be on the wane. 

32. Meanwhile the converse process of g&n& bfmdhna or 
the tying of the thread is going on in the 
groom’s house. An iron ring and a blue 
cloth are attached to his wrist by a thread, and others are 
threaded to a handmill. 

3*. Combs, needles, reels of thread and thimbles are 
distributed by the bride among her play- 

Gift^ exchanged mates ; and in return they make her a 
playmates'!* 5 *"* ^ present called (halt, which consists of a 
measure or so of wheat. Then t he bride 
goes out into the open with her maidens to swing. According 
to the older custom the girls ran away and hid, and the 
father had no little difficulty in getting the bride to come 
back by nightfall. 

Before the bride is arrayed in her bridal apparel, her 
whole body is anointed with biiian, it 
Decking tlm bridal cosmct j c ma de of turmeric, barley flour, 
cloves and hack hichur [arv.na reclinata). 
The old clothes doffed by the groom are given to a mmstiel 
or shoemaker, all except the turban. To let a mema wear 
one’s cast-off turban would be undignified ; so he s given a 
new turban instead. 

■ 35. The groom’s party arrives at the bride’s house in the 
evening. Sheep ai*e slain for the feast. 

The feast. But t | icre are two other important dishes: 

sa M„ a sort of porridge made of whealen Hour, sugar and 


34- 


couple. 
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:er, and pile, wheaten bread covered with sugar and ghee. 
When the feast is over, the groom or his father puts a sum 
of money, which may range from five to fifty rupees, into the 
dish. This is an old custom called rachh, and is looked upon 
as an essential act of courtesy. 


36. The nikfih is read about midnight. The bride as 

.. , usual appoints some friend of the family 

The nikfin. ^ ^ > 

to act as her vakil or representative 
during the ceremony. 

37. On the party’s arrival at the groom's house a sheep 

is killed. The heart is cooked first of 
The home-coming. t1 . ... „ . . 

all, and a mulla is called in to read a 

charm over it. It is then cut in half, and divided between 
the bridal couple, who eat it and so grow one in love. Then 
the flesh is cooked, and seven married women are called 
forth from the company to partake of it. No woman who 
has been widowed or divorced or married for the second time 
is allowed among the seven. Then the bridal couple take 
food out of the same dish. This custom is called hCilh 
bdra/iL 


38 .. In the old days the bride was treated as a guest in 

the groom’s house for the first 
night, and cohabitation was 
deferred. But this custom is now obsolete. 


Consummation. 


39. The dead are buried with thihisual Musalman rites ; 

but no funeral prayers are read 
over an infant less than four days 
old. The first stroke made at the digging cf the grave 
should come from the hand ot a shoemaker ; for the hand 
of the shoemaker is cold, and some say that so will the 
grief of the mourners grow cool, and others that Death will 
cool its ardour and spare the survivor. A stone is erected 
at tiie head of a female’s grave ; then is a second stone at 
the foot of the grave of a male. 
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Burial of a chief. 



Over the shroud of a chief his relatives and other 
big men in the tuman throw some 
lungi or scarves as a mark of 
respect, when the body is carried out to the graveyard. The 
scarves go to the mulla. Sheep, goats and oxen are 
slaughtere.1 after the burial, and the meat is distributed 
among all who took part in the funeral procession. 

41. For three days the stricken family keep to their house 

to receive condolences. The 
Condolences. period for condolence is of course 

extended more or less indefinitely for those who live at a 
distance. Visitors from afar, who are obliged to put up for 
the night in the village, bring a sheep with them and hand 
it over to the first person they meet, to slaughter and roast 
for them. This custom, which is known as f&hha jhalnCt is 
not always strictly observed, cash being sometimes given 
for the purchase of a sheep in the village. 

42. The period of mourning is a week for a babe, a 

month for a child, and three 
Mourning. months for an adult. During the 

mourning no new clothes are worn, nor are the old clothes 
washed for the first forty days. The hair is not combed ; 
the beards are not touched with henna ; no new work is 
taken in hand ; all amusements, feastings and marriage 
festivities arc eschewed. 

IV.— Customary Law- 


<SL 


The correct settlement of adultery according to strict 
old custom was to kill both wife 
Adultery. ’ and paramo ur. This settlement 

had the merit of simplicity and finality, for no compensation 
was then claimable on either side. If both escaped, the 
paramour was allowed to retain the woman on payment of 
Rs. 180 and one disti or unborn girl to the husband. Ii the 
woman only was killed, the settlement,'which was known as 
chatn, was precisely the same-as was only natural as the 
husband suffered identically the same loss in both ejses. 
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he paramour only was killed, his heirs were given pos¬ 
session of the woman, but had to pay Rs. 90 to the husband. 
Though the right to kill the guilty couple is still recog¬ 
nized, the ordinary settlement now-a-days is for the para¬ 
mour to pay Rs 200* to the husband and Rs. 100 as a fine. 
The woman goes back to her husband and is then divorced, 
and remarried to some one outside the husband’s clan. 

44. The ancient rate of blood-money was Rs. 400 and 

two dOstl or Rs. 200 a head for 

Murder and theft. 

the unborn girls. It is now 
Rs. 1,500* in all. In the old days a thief had to make good 
the value of his theft fourfold. 

45. As is usual in Baluchistan, the females have no right 

of inheritance ; any little thing 
Inheritance. that is given them is given them 

by favour and is known as p 3 ti (wrapper). The widow and 
the daughters are of course maintained out ot the deceased s 
estate for the excellent reason that they usually form one 
of the most valuable assets in it. The order of succes¬ 
sion which is strictly confined to the male agnates is as 
follows, each main group excluding all succeeding main 
groups :— 

... the whole. 

.. equally (whether by the same 
mo't'her or not ; but the son 
of a han)s or concubine is 
excluded). 

(c) Sons and deceased sons! sons per stirpes, 
id) Deceased sons’ sons ... per stirpes. 

11 Father ... . — the vvhole * 

... the whole. 

. equally (but only brothers of 
the full blood; brothers by 
:l different mother are 
eluded). 


I 


(</) Son 
(A) Sons 


III («) Brother 
(b) Brothers 


cx- 


' riiis is tlie r.ite among the Khetr.tns themselves. With oilier tribes 
>hcy have different rates. 
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the whole. 
per capita . 
the whole. 
per stirpes . 
the whole. 
* per stirpes . 


46. 


IV {a) Father’s brother 
(£) Father’s brothers ... 

V (a) Brother’s son 
(6) Brother’s sons 

VI (a) Father’s brother’s son 
(3) Father’s brother’s sons 

Partition can be effected in the father’s lifetime with 
the father’s consent. He cannot 
exclude any of his sons, nor can 
he mete out preferential treatment. Father and sons share 
and share alike. If sons are born to the father subsequent 
to the partition, no fresh redistribution is made ; they simply 
inherit the father’s individual share on his death. 

The right of pre-emption obtains with regard to both 
Pre-emption. land and water. 
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THE MANDOKHEL (PANl) PATHANS. 

{Edited chiefly from material collected by Rai Sahib Laid 
Bhag Mai, Extra Assistant Commissioner.)' 


I.—Tribal History, Constitution, etc. 

i. The strength of the tribe was returned at the Census 

Strength. of 19,1 as 4,944 sou fs, of whom 

2,653 "'ere males and 2,291 
females. They were almost all enumerated in Zliob. A 
• certain number of the tribesmen, however, notably of the 
HarOnzai Hadizai section, live in Afghanistan in the summer 
and move down to the Derajat in the winter. The Khan 
or Chief resides at Walla, some twelve miles north-west of 
ForJ Sundeman. 


Origin. 


Though Mando is the name of the one of the three 
sons of Ghur ;hushl, the son of 
Qais Abdur Rashid, the progen¬ 
itor of all the Afghans, it is not from him that the tribe 
claims descent, but from Mando, the son of Paid, the son 
of DanI, the son of Ghurghusht. The Mandokhels in other 
words, regard themselves as an offshoot of the Pan! tribe. 
And the two genealogies this deserves the greater cred¬ 
ence, apart from the fact that the Panis themselves accept 
it ; for if. the Mandokhels could reasonably claim for their 
eponymous ancestor a nearer relationship to the great pro¬ 
genitor of the Pathan race, they would certainly do so. 
But if they were Panis originally, they have long lost all 
practical connection with them. According to their own 
account they broke off some twenty generations back. 

3. The tribe is divided into two main clans, the llaidat*- 

khel and the HAdizai (also known 
as Shfekh), Called after Mandd’s 
two sons Haidar and Had:. Of these the Haidarkhcl are by 
iar ille more numerous. Besides these there Is a clan called 


Clans ami sections. 
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Karigaran, and a few odds and ends. The chief divisions 
are given below :— 


HA 1 DARKHEL . 


... 4.547 

Dawatkhel ... ... ... 

... 

... 2,895 

.Mamaizai . 

... 

8S0 

Sunkjhel 


772 

HADIZAI (OR shekh) ... 


170 

Harunzai . 

... 

34 

Kanozai 

... 

142 

KA RIG A RAN (.AKAKHEL) 

... 

169 

OTHERS . 

... 

52 


4. Common blood, not simply common blood-feud, is 

supposed to be the criterion of 
Criterion of tribal unity. • 

J tribal unity. In theory it is 

regarded as impossible for an alien to become a Mandokhcl. 

If he settles in the tribe, he is a hamsaya ; and though he 

participates in the good and ill of the tribe from the outset, 

and can acquire land by purchase or otherwise at any time, 

hum say (L he is supposed to remain like his descendants after 

him from one generation to another. Unless a hamsaya is 

a menial or of foreign race,* he can of course take a Mando- 

l;hel girl to wife like any other Pathan (§ 5). 


5. Whatever may be the case with the similar-claims of 

other tribes, this claim, of the< 
The group of Ma nd6kheis to racial purity 

seenied to me at first to be no 
mere pious fiction. For l was referred to a group, called the 
Mir Alikhel, which Has been attached to the tribe for gene¬ 
rations and yet has never been wholly absorbed in it, though 
intermarriage with the tribesmen is general. 1 he ^tor) 
goes—it is the usual story in cases ol the kind that 
Suleman, the progenitor of the Sulemanzai section, found <i 
newborn babe outside the encampment; and from thi^ 
foundling the Mir Alikhel are supposed to be sprung. Hut 
I now find that the Kangarfm are said even by the tribes¬ 
men to he descended from a Hindu who embraced Islam at 
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TI,E ma.vdokhel (pant) path.ws. 


hands of Kafi, one of the old chiefs, and nobody seems 
to question that they have now become genuinely affiliated 
into the tribe. 




6. At the head of the tribe is the Khfin or Chief, with 

Tribal officers. maliks ° r headmen at the head 

of the sections and sub-sections. 
The ancient office of Khan is hereditary in the Karezai 
group of the Sulemanzai, Naurozai, DawatkhC -1 Ilaidarkhel, 
and descends from father to son according to primogeniture 
or in default of son from brother to brother. With the office 
goes one-tenth of the ancestral property, the remainder 
being divided equally among the sons (or brothers, as the 
case may be) including the Khan himself. On the occasion 
of a marriage in the tribe the bride’s family presents the 
Khan with a cash payment called lung-1. In tribal warfare 
he is—or was—entitled io panjuk , nominally one-fifth of 
the booty. Though commanding respect he is not regarded 
as endowed with theocratic attributes. 


The tribe under arms. 


7. Though never a predatory tribe, the Mandokhcls 

were often driven into tribal 
warfare by murder, abduction of 
women and cattle-lifting. All males wearing trousers- the 
whole pymhood of the tribe, that is^ from about fifteen years 
upwards—answered the call to arms, which was carried hy 
word of mouth from village to village. Women ordinarily 
took no part in the warfare, except occasionally as water- 
carriers for tlie combatants. The wd^-couneil was composed 
of men of known prowess under the presidency ol the Khan 
who commanded the army. 


Tactics and organisation were of a primitive descrip¬ 
tion. Though advance parties 
were sent ahead, the flanks were 
Ktt unprotected. The main body advanced without ordei, 
ch man carrying his own rations of flour. If they cn- 
cam I cd on the hills, no tires were lit : the precaution \vfo B 
neglected if they encamped in the open. Sentries wr 1 
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Jested round the camp. The few horses .which accompanied 
the army were tethered to peg’s. When actually engaging 
the enemy, the men fought pretty much as they pleased, each 
playing his part in the engagement with whatever weapon 
he was lucky enough to possess, gun, pistol, knife and 
buckler. These were among his most cherished posses¬ 
sions, originally acquired by purchase or capture, and 
handed down .as heirlooms from father to son. I ° inspire 
terror they advanced on the enemy dancing and shouting. 
They had no regular war-cries, and their nearest thing to a 
war-song is the following doggerel :— 

Gkarma da takanai , chi ba jaiig pa na-viardi kari , 

Da hag ho pa las da •toun&hti lawastaL 

“The sun’s at its height, let the cowardly wight. 

Who flees from the fight, get his death from snake* 

bite.’ 


<SL 


Their villages were commanded more or less by rude 
but strong towers capable of 


On the defensive. 


holding from twenty to thirty 


men, to which they resorted to meet an attack from with¬ 
out. The towers were erected without regard to the water 
supply ; they contained no cisterns, the water being simply 
kept in skins [giidai) which were replenished as opportunity 
offered. Stores were occasionally laid in when the siege 
promised to be protracted. 

io. Not only women and unbreeched lads, but also men 

carrying grass in their mouths 

Courtesies of war. jn loken 0 f submission, .were 

free from molestation. 

ii. The tribal feud continued until a settlement^ was 

patched up, generally at a jtrgn 
Settlement and blood-money. ^ tWO tribes, when losses 

were totted up on cither side, and the balan-e sti tick 
CM di„g to * id*** **• of bl.cd.com,mem 

Loss of a life ••• 

limb ...Rs* 


an eye or 


1,200 and two maidens. 
6 oo and one maiden. 


a tooth 


.Rs. 
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I2 ' Cairns of stones were set up to mark a battle-field 


<Sl 


Memorial structures, etc. 


or the site of a murder. There 
is a mound three or four miles 
from Fort Sandeman known as Dherai, another a couple of 
miles further up known as Kabdanni, and a third near 


l.)era known as Sanga, which local traditions set down as 
Mughal. Pottery, burnt bricks, and silver and copper 
coins have been picked up on them. 


II.—Language. 

13. Few can speak any tongue but their own 

Pashto. WhicH beIon 2 s to the 

branch of that language. 

have no literature, and few songs. 


Pashto, 

softer 

They 


III—Religion. 

14. They are Sunni Muha.ni- 

Sect. 

madans. 


15. Their null las are fellow-tribesmen. Though treated 

with deference, they liave no 
Mullas. ... . . , , 

voice in the tribal councils and 

are concerned simply with purely spiritual duties, such as 

the conduct of prayers and the reading of the marriage 

and burial services. The tribesmen profess—and apparently 

with truth—to follow the injunctions of Shariat to the letter 

in giving their mullas a tithe of tH<Hr grain, a sheep out of 

every flock of forty and a rupee out of every forty left in the 

house after the gathering of the autumn harvest. 


16. There is one Sayyid family in the tribe. They are 

Bukhari Sayyids who immigrated 
Sayylds. ~ 

some five or six generations 

hack, and were given lands in Apozai by the village elders. 

The head of the family, Mulla Sadikp, who is not only 

a Sayyid but a Mulla, commands great respect, and 


a h men rise to their feel when he enters an assfpibly. 
Like the rest of his family lie is believed to be a 
favoured servant of God and endowed with powers 10 
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vork wonders. When cholera raged in Apoxai in 1900 
he walked round the village with Koran in hand, and the 
disease was stayed. These Sayyids will give their daught¬ 
ers in marriage to the tribesmen at the usual rate of 
ivnlwar. 


17. On the two Ids, the 10th of Muharram and the anni¬ 

versary of the Prophet’s death, 
they' slaughter sheep. The nth 
and 12th of the Muharram are kept as fasts. 

18. At all seasons of the year they resort to the shrines 

of Hussain Nikka, Muhammad 
Shr5nes ‘ Nikka and Sher Khan Nikka, 

which lie within the tribal limits, and sacrifice sheep in 
honour of the saints, the meat being given to any fakirs 
who happen to be present. But one of their mullas, Abdul 
Kadir of Girda Babar, has lately set his face against the 
slaughter of sh^ep at the shrines, and the piactice has some¬ 
what abated in consequence. 

K). Pilgrimages are made to the shrine at Pakpattan in 

the Montgomery district. A visit 
PUgi image. j - 0 the shrine on the nth day of 

Muharram will be rewarded with the fulfilment oi on^ s 


prayers. 

20. Oath on or by the Koran is the only oath employed. 

It is readily accepted for the 
° alhs - settlement of disputes, for they 

are convinced that mischief will assuredly overtake the 
perjurer. 

21. They have a lively dread of the evil eye. To avert its 

influence the man who casts t! 

Superstitions. must wash his eyes in a vessel 

or wate,, and the water is then dung over the object he has 
affected. The top of the Gusto! hill known as N,si,pan ts 
haunted ; shepherds never take their flocks there, or tfi-, 
would sicken and die. They seem otherwise unusually free 
from superstitions. 
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IV—Occupation. 

22. They are husbandmen and to a certain extent flock- 

Absence of craftsmen. ° WnerS - With the exception of 
a few blacksmiths [push ),who are 
simply hmns&yas and may be dismissed at will, there are no 
artisans in the tribe. The nearest approach to a craft is 
pottery-making among the women, some of whom fashion 
earthen cooking-pots by hand and barter them for consider- 
ably less grain than the pots will hold. 

23. Ownership of land is individual, not tribal. A trace 

of an earlier system of tribal 
ownership is apparently to be 

found in the periodical division every few years of the 
patches {hack) along the Zhob river between Dera and Brunj. 
The rest of the land has been permanently divided. Most 
of the agriculturists are landholders cultivating their own 
lands. Some few are tenants (baegar) who cultivate the 
land, water the crops and supply the plough, bullocks and 
sometimes seed. It the land is poor, tenant and landlord 
usually share and share alike, the former supplying the 
seed. If the land is good, the tenant lakes only a fourth 
of the produce as the landlord supplies the seed. For rice 
crops, the tenant always supplies the seed, and 'akes two- 
thirds or three-quarters according as the land is good or 
poor. The government revenue is paid by both in propor¬ 
tion to their shares. 


24. 


s not owned by the tribe but jointly by 
individuals. The distribution of 


The water 

Water rights. the water, which has been per¬ 

manently divided among them, i> superintended by the 
mira0. The divisioiis— shit:vtlrtie , night and day, shpa , night, 
a 't\iz or -ze/tf/, day, n;mavrd2> or mmhu , half day, tsalo?,im 
Kras, one-fourth of a day, shpazham wmc, one-sixth of a 
day -are determined by the length and direction of tj>jf sun's 
shadows and the position of the stars. The shares in the 
water taken from the Zhob rivet are known as 'it'andgarai. 
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are one or two water-mills ; the stones are got from 
thdlHarek and Zarmata hills, and cost about Rs. 30 each. 

2 -. All work connected with the cultivation of land, 

ploughing, sowing, reaping, 

Division of labour between threshing and so forth, falls on 
the two sexes. & . t ond 

the men, who also graze ai 

tend the Hocks. The women draw the water, gather the 

wood, grind the corn, cook the food, sew and wash the 

clothes, do the milking, and make the butter, butter-milk 

and cheese. The tents are pitched by the men and women 

together. But women among the higher classes are spared 

all outdoor work. 

26. They have no special breeds of sheep or goats. 

They drink the milk of both. 

Pastoral life. The woo l is used for making 

sacks to hold grain, etc. ; any left over is sold. It is not 
felted. Out of the goats’ hair they make their blanket ten s 
fkialidai ). The average price of a sheep is five rupees, a S oat 
is a rupee cheaper. The sheep are very subject to a disease 
known as law&, which starts with a cough. A holy man is 
brought in to see what he can do with his charms, but e\cn 
so the mortality is about twenty per cent. They keep a lew- 
ponies, but don’t go in for regular breeding. They use mares 
and geldings for riding indifferently, but regard stal ions a. 
a nuisance. They geld their colts themselves with sharp 
knives. Mate’s milk is not drunk. 

Their other domestic animals are cattle, donkeys, !ov..s, 

cats and watch-dogs. 

V.—Home Life. 

27. Boys wear a long shirt {kamls-M open at the front, 

kjialkai ), a wrapper (tasai) and a 
Clothes. ' turban [lungat : it white, pagrur ; 

, \ /.■ , , A,, dressed in much the same 

if coloured, patkae). Girls are ctresseu » 

way except that they do not wear turbans. Their usual 

wrapper Uikrai) is white or green, a wrapper ol any 

colour is called sillft, one made of chint z,chunai. Males don 


<SL 
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< ^ .<y° u sers (partiik) on entry to manhood. Women also wear 
trousers with a long shirt and a wrapper. The men prefer 
to dress in white, the women in black, but even the men 
uear blactc turbans. Red is avoided bv the tribe as a 
whole. The clothes are made by the womenfolk ; the cloth, 
needles and thread are all purchased. The clothes the dead 
died in are given to the mulla who washes the body. The 
rest of his clothes are given in charity. 

28. Males cut their hair in a line with the lobes of their 


ears. Greybeards dye their hair 
with indigo (/On nukrisi), and 


Hair. 


henna (sn nukrisi). Women wear their hair in plaits at the 
back ; but maidens can be distinguished from wiv^s and 
widows by small locks (tsunri) hanging down loose on 
either side in front of their ears. Dyes are not used by the 
women. 

t \ 

29 Women wear gold pendants (tatwsl) just above the 


temples which serve as charms 
(/a'zvis), and small plates of.gold 


Ornaments. 


(7ctlli) jutting out in front of the ears, which are decked with 
ear-rings [lashtui) and pendants ) hanging from till 1 
lobes. On the right side of the nose they wear a small 
turquoise set in gold (ch&rgul). Round the neck they hang 
a string'of rupees or eight-anna ihfeces or Kabuli rupees 
which are so loosely threaded that the necklace (hanh !)> 
reaches almost to the waist. An elaborate silver ornament 
(kaba) is sewn into the shirt just ab£.?Q the breasts. It con¬ 
sists of a centre-piece partly gilt, about three-and-halt inches 
across, with a red stone in the middle encircled by tiny blue 
stones, and of two side-pieces, a couple ol inches across, 
with a single blue stone in the centre. Silver bracelets 
are worn round the wrist. 1 hero are no ornaments 
on the logs or feet. Unmarried girls wear an ornament 
(otf > fitly hi) on their forehead, suspended from their hair by a 
silken thread. It cither consists of a string of rupees or 
hah rupees, generally eight on either side of the forehead. 
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is made of silver. A. girl begins to wear the ornament 
as soon as she is about six or seven, discards it on be¬ 
trothal for another provided by the boy’s parents, but ceases 
to wear this kind of ornament altogether as soon as she 
marries and goes to her husband’s home. 


Widows doff all their ornaments except the bracelets. 
Men wear nothing but a silver signet ring. 

30. With the exception of some members ol the Sute- 

manzai section, who are wholly 
Wuts * nomadic, they live in huts during 

the winter, and camp out in goats’ hair tents (hc/idt 7 i) m 
the summer. The walls of the hut are made of boulders in 
mud. The roof consists of rafters laid loosely over beams, 
and covered in with branches and grass, the whole being: 
plastered over with mud. In the centre of the roof there is 
a hole to let the smoke escape ; the fireplace is usually in 
the middle of hut. There are no separate eating or sleeping 
rooms Nor is there a guest chamber ; the guests are put 
up in the mosque. The cattle are provided with shelters 

of thier own. 


3 1 • 


like. 


The only 

Furniture. 

Here also 


articles of furniture a hut is likely to con¬ 
tain are bods and bedding, 
blankets, cooking pots and the 
the grain and the summer kishd.n are 




stored. 


32. When a new village site 

offered 

Occupying new habitations. people, 

sacrificed. Such sacrifice is also p 
of a new house. 


is selected, prayers arc 
up by the mttlla and the 
and sheep or goats are 
orformed by the occupant 


33 - 


A feu Sulemanzai families live in tents all the year 
round, moving up and down ihe 


Nnmadie dwellings. CO untry in search of grazing. 

1 hey have two sets of tents, the winter tent (earn) khhdai) 
and the smaller tent for summer [dubt kishdai). In summer 
they move upwards to Mjurasftn, travelling some ten miles 
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the mandokhkl (pan!) pathaxs. 
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Staple food-grains 
Iruits. 


and 


the day, with their tents packed on donkeys or bullocks. 
They carry a handmill, grind the wheat as it is required, 
an d bake their bread on a pan supported by two or three 
stones over a fire. 

Tiie staple grains are wheat, coarse rice [shalai) and 
maize {dusar). If they have the 
choice, they prefer wheat in the 
winter and rice and maize in 
the summer. The wheat and maize are ground on hand- 
mills, and the flour is made into bread. But on the tramp 
a kCik or ball of dough baked round a hot stone is often 
made instead to save time and trouble. Though vege¬ 
tables are only just beginning to be regarded as possible 
foodstuffs, various fruits—grapes, pomegranates, peaches, 
apricots, mulberries, figs and almonds- are freely cultivat¬ 
ed, while zanr/iysc (edible pine), shnic (pistachio) and shut nil 
(wild ^live) arc gathered wild and eaten raw. In times of 
scarcity they feed on assafcetida roots. 


<§L 


35 - They eat all tlesh which if* lawful according to 

,, Shariat except fish, which they 

Meat. 

never touch. Beef, goats' flesh 
and mutton are their chief meats, mutton being the favour¬ 
ite. The meat is either roasted on a metal skewer or a 
spit of green wood, or is boiled in a large earthen vessel 
filled with water. The marrow, which is extracted by 
cracking the bone on a stone, is considered a special 
delicacy. 


Lfindat ?. 


3 ’’- livery autumn each family slaughters a number ot 

sheep according to its means. 
Joints are carved up, salted 
•nid seasoned with assafoetida. Then they are skeiyered 
horizontally on a stick and left to dry indoors if there’s room 
s P&re, or out in the shade, if dried indoors, it must be 
»n a place* free from smoke* This dried meat is known as 
nd is eaten in the winter months, being boiled in the 
11 nuil wav. 
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They drink the milk of the cow, sheep and goat^ 
but don’t touch mare’s milk. 

Milk and knit. jhis is how they make krut or 

dried curds. The milk is boiled and allowed to cool , 
then it receives the addition of a little butter-milk and is 
left to stand overnight. In the morning it is poured into 
a skin and well shaken. The butter is removed by hand, 
the milk is poured into an earthen vessel and left to simmer 
on the fire for some time. After it has cooled, it is stwtin^d 
through cloth and the curds left over are spread out to dry 
on a blanket or a bit of cloth. 


*SL 




38. The cooking vessels are ordinarily home-made 

earthenware, but copper vessels 
Cooking utensils. purc hased in the bazaar appear 

to be coming into fashion. Brass bowls {gadvae) are in 
common use. Flour is kneaded on large wooden patters. 
The utensils are cleaned after use. 


-u There are two meals in the day, in the morning and . 

evening. •Bisnnllah' is uttered as 
• Mcals - ,, r ace before meal. Though the 

,„d for tho two is' cooked together, they do not 

at together; the women must wait till the men have 
nished. Not only do they not eat together, the women 
ake elaborate pains that the men should never see them 
at. Even it man and wife are alone in the house, she will 
1 ways turn her hack on her husband when she takes her 

ieal. 


40. After the meal has been cooked, the lire is damped 

down with ashes. If it dies out, 
Fire. • a jjjrht is borrowed lroni a 

neighbour or produced with flint and steel with a bit of dry 
rag lor tinder, or—what is becoming daiK more co 
by the convenient match-box (bfikas). L.\cept for tho tu.ua 
children’s bonfire on the first of S'ifar, iheie are no custom* 
connected with fire. 


MiN/sr^ 
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1 lie root of the plant lawanai barar [paiploca 

, , .. . aphylla) is peeled, dried and pow- 

Local medicines. , 

ctered, and taken about the 

weight of an eight anna bit at a time, on an empty stomach 

with a little warm water as a purgative. The same amount 

of powdered zargkun kCinrai (‘green stone 1 ) is taken in the 

same way and for the same purpose. A powder made from 

a gum called viaului is taken in a little water three times 

ft day in cases of pneumonia. 




VI.—Social Customs. 


42. file opening greeting sauivi alaiku v. is made by the 

newcomer, even though he be 
Salutations. _ 

oi superior rank. The answering 

salutation is zvulaikum salCiml slarai vut-sh , jdre ? ‘ I 


hope you are not tired ! are you well ?* on which the first re¬ 
joins k/iwdr via-she ! ‘I hope you are not down-hearted!’ 
li two men meet on a road, it is lor the one with his face 
towards Mecca to take the initiative. If neither faces in 
that direction the one on higher ground should begin, while 
a rider should open the greetings if the other’s on toot. 
Hands are shaken, but the hands of a pilgrim 011 return 
from the hajj and of a particularly holy nnilla or revered 
Sayyid are kissed in token oi respect. 


43 - It’s a boundtn duty to entertain strangers and even 

an enemy. Sheep are slaughter¬ 
ed for honoured guests, others 
ni ust take pot-luck. They are put r'p tor the night in the 
niosque. 


Hospitality. 


44 * it is a breach of decency to expose the hody in 

die presence of the other sex. 
Decency. . , . . . .. 

It is also indecent tor a man 

lu remove his troupers and even his shirt in the com- 

rai *y of other men. A woman’s avoidance of being 

c ;1 bating by men (§ 39) is no doubt another matter of 
decency. 


mtsTfy 
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VII.—Domestic Ceremonies. 

45. The birth of a son is greeted with the firing cl guns. 

A few days later the young men 
Birth - 0 f the village! assemble for a 

dance and a feast. Sheep are slaughtered for them, but no 
bread is given. The birth of a daughter is passed over in 
silence. 

46. Every boy has to be circumcised before he reaches 

the age of ten ; indeed the opera- 

Circurticision. lion is usua lly performed within 

the first three days after birth. It is regarded as a purely 
religious rite, though its cleanliness is not unappieci 
It is performed by the barber with a razor. 

47. They observe the usual marriage prohibitions of con¬ 

sanguinity, affinity and fosterage; 
Marriage limits and age. & deceased wi f e > s sister, it may be 

noted, is not within the prohibited degrees. Any Pathan 

may marry a tribeswoman. Marriages by exchange (sara, 
are common. Infant and non-adult marriages are unknown. 

48. A father who wants to get his boy betrothed takes 

four or five kinsmen on a formal 
Betrothal. v j s ; t to the house of the girl 

whom he fancies. If all goes well—and ^ 0f 

usually been broached privately beforfian , 

guardian of the girl declares ‘I will, and her b> do, bestow 

the maiden.’ A sheep is then killed and the guests are 

m * r ,bn/ir or bridc-pnce ha\iQg been 

feasted. The question of walivar or 1 

discussed, the boy’s father hands over twenty rupees or sc 

to be spent on a ^ rung at or forehead ornament (§ 29) for the 

maiden. Her father returns the compliment by presenting 

each of his guests with a white turban, and finally cements 

the betrothal wi th a gift of a small coloured handkerchief 

[dam&l) with a needle threaded with green silk stuck into 
it. The thread and the needle are symbolical, no doubt, 
of the union of the male and female ; green is the colour of 
prosperity. The symbol is regarded as particularly happy 
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rther representing the needlecraft of the good house- 


The betrothal (kdsda or urfi nikdh s for the nikak is 
nowadays often read at the cere- 
betrothal. mony) is then complete, the bind- 

ing portion of the ceremony being 
the presentation-of the handkerchief and the threaded needle, 
which are treasured up in the boy’s house for some time as 
an Outward sign of it before they are brought into use. 
Only death or a formal divorce can annul a betrothal thus 
formally ratified. Indeed, death itself is not wholly oper¬ 
ative. For if the K>oy dies, the girl's hand is claimed .for 
his brother or cousin, and her father cannot refuse it. If the 
girl dies and the bride-price {walwar) has been paid over, it 
is not returned. 

50. Three aundred rupees in cash is the average rate of 

walwar nowadays, but something 
depends on the looks and social 

position oV the girl, and these may raise the price very con¬ 
siderably. In the old days it only ranged from fifty to one 
hundred rupees and that in Kabuli currency. The rise in 
bride-price, however, is not quite so great as it seems, for 
the depreciation of the Kabuli rupee is of comparatively 
recent date ; there is more wealth in the country, and ready 
money is less scarce than it used to be. A portion of the 
walwar is in effect returned in the shape of ornaments and 
.clothing for die. bride. 

51. When a man is hard pressed to raise the requisite 

walwar, he goes from door to 


Walwar. 


Baspanr . 


door among his tribesmen beg- 


tfing for contributions. This system of collecting contribu- 
dons {baspanr) is adopted in other cases ot financial stress, 
e ven by the Khan himself. 

A few days after the kosda the youth goes wiljh a few 
friends on a formal visit to tin 


5 2 » 


A rata pasha. 


irirl’s hoiwe where 


her fathe 


misr/tr 
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a sheep and feasts them 


This custom is called arh 
'pasha, or the releasing of the feet, for the youth is now at 
liberty to visit his betrothed at her parent’s house whenever 
he likes. During such visits the young couple are left alone 
without causing any scandal, for undue familiarity is sup¬ 
posed to be out of the question. 


§L 


Marriage. 


53. Though there is no regular marriage season, wed¬ 
dings are rarely celebrated in the 
month of Skfar or in the period 

between the two Ids. Wednesday is an auspicious day for 
the ceremony ; Saturday is to be avoided. The marriage is 
celebrated according to the ordinary inkriZi ritual, even 
though the nikiih has already been read at the betrothal 
(§ 49). Sheep are slaughtered, and the kinsfolk and 
friends are feasted. The expenses on the part of the bride¬ 
groom’s family average two hundred rupees over ancf above 
the rcahmr ; the bride’s family have to spend about half. 

54. Notwithstanding the intimate way in which the 

young couple are throwrr together 

Consummation. 

after the arata pasha (§ 5*2) 
sexual intercourse is strictly forbidden, in theory at any rate, 
between betrothal and marriage. Indeed, consummation ks 
usually de ^red till some days after the wedding itself. 
For the bride remains, as a rule, for about three days as a 
guest in her new home. With her comes her mother or 
sister to sleep at her side, and the bridegroom does not 
approach her until after they are gone. 


55. Apparently about one man in ten has more than 

one wife. Polygamy is less a 
1 luiixnt> 01 \m\ cs. question of personal inclination 

than of the barrenness of a first wife and the widowhood 
of a next-of-kin, whose remarriage outside the family 
would almost amount to a breach of public opinion and 
decency. Wives, as a rule, live together, the first wile 
generally running the household. Concubinage is not 
customary# 


WHlSTffy. 
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1 he usual grounds of divorce are misconduct, real 

Divorce. cr ^ ma §^ nar ) r > and incompatibility 

of temper. The husband takes 
three stones and thrice declares : 1 With these three stones 
I divorce you, go where you will.’ The declaration is 
usually made in the presence of witnesses ; the presence 
ot the wife is not indispensable. No portion of the wul- 
war is refunded. « But if the wife has been divorced for 
proved misconduct, it is stipulated that her relatives or 
guardian, to whose tutelage she returns, shall pay the hus¬ 
band a certain sum in the event of her remarriage. Though 
religion sanctions the divorce by a wife of an impotent 
husband, no case has occurred in the tribe within living 
memory. 


<SL 


57. A widow is a part of her deceased husband’s estate. 

Remarriage of widows. AU ( l uestions regarding her re¬ 
marriage rest in the hands of his 
heirs or their guardian, though, should the question be 
brought into the British Courts, her freedom of choice would 
of course be upheld. If she is made to marry her deceased 
husband’s brother—and it is he who has the first claims— no 
-wr.lmar is paid. If the heirs select another husband for her, 
wafaar is paid over to them at the usual rate. The betro¬ 
thal ceremony is dispensed with. The nik< 7 /i-is read at the 
"adding, which is immediately followed by cohabitation, 
without the period of guest-treatment (§54) as in the case of 
a first marriage. , 

5^ The dead are wrapped in a shroud and buried in a 
B(ir . ^ grave that has been dug without 

ceremony in the village burial- 
ground, in the usual posture with the head towards the 
a °rth and the feet towards the south and the body resting 
r *£ht side, with the face towards the west. A ttjulla 
'Wes the kalima with his finger on the shroud or a stone 
u ,S hur ‘ ec * w ith the body. Slabs of stone are stuck 
‘‘Mu at the head attd feet of the grave. FOr a male the 
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slabs are arranged with their flat faces parallel ; for a 
woman they are set at right angles. 

59. There is no elaborate system of mourning. On the 

first day no food may be cooked 
Mourning. in the house . the bereaved 

family is supplied with food by some neighbour or relation. 
The widow discards all her ornaments except the bracelets. 
Visits of condolence are paid by kinsfoll^and friends within 
the year. They bring with them an offering ot sheen 
according to their means, and are entertained by the bereaved 
family* 

VIIL—Customary Laws. 

60. Adultery is regarded with the greatest abhorrence 

and dealt with ruthlessly. If he 
Adultery. gets the chance, it is^tor the 

husband or some near relative to slay the wife and her 
paramour then and there. If they escape, the relatives on 
both sides try to patch the matter up to prevent a blood-feud. 
The compensation which the paramour must pay is on th<- 
same scale as for a murder, to wit Rs. 1,200 and two maidens. 

if the woman’s life is spared, she can remarry within the 

tribe. 



61. Adultery is only one of many crimes which lead 

a blood-feud. Settlements can 
Ollier Crimes. be brou gbt by paying compensa- 

• 1 a c Rs. 1,200 and two 

ion at certain standard rates, . 

aaidens for a murder, Rfc 600 and one maiden tor ma m- 
ag . The compensation or shannuna tor seduction and 
ike is not fixed, but Rs. 500 represents a fair average. " 
he case of a maiden it is claimed by her father ; if she <s 
jelrothed, .by her father and fiance jointly ; in the case o * 
widow the shann&na goes to the heirs of her late husban - 
none of these cases is the woman punished with death- 

62. Succession devolves on ,the male agnates only an 

sons, father, brothers, nephews, 
uncles, first cousins, is the ordei 


Succession. 
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precedence. When there are both sons and deceased 
sons* sons, or brothers and deceased brothers’ sons, the 
inheritance goes not per stirpes but per capita. 

63. Wills are quite common. In fact, nearly everybody 

Wills. makes a will on his death-bed, 

or when setting out on a long 
journey, say a pilgrimage to Mecca. They are mostly oral. 

64. The nearest relative of the deceased takes upon him- 

,, .. self the guardianship of the 

Guardianship. 0 r 

minor heirs until they reach the 

age of puberty. A guardian may alienate land which is a 
part of the inheritance either to provide for the main¬ 
tenance of his wards or to purchase better land with the 
proceeds. 

65. A son does not necessarily set up for himself on 

marriage. It is usually quarrels 
among the men or women that 
lead to a partition of the family property. The father’s 
consent is essential, but it is rarely withheld. On parti¬ 
tion the father and each of his sons take equal shares. 
^ partition once made cannot be revoked, even though 
°ther sons are born subsequently to it. On the father’s 
death the share he reserved for himself is divided into as 
many equal shares as there are sons who remained with 
tJle father, plus an additional equal share which is given 
jointly to the sons who had previously broken off from the 
lather. 

66. The right of pre-emption obtains in cases of sale 

0 (but not of exchange or mort- 

Pre-emption. ' v „ . , . . . 

gage) of both land and water. 

* l is enjoyed by relatives or owners of adjoining property, 

latter having the superior rights. It must be claimed 
f orthwU?, _ L- . , _i_ . , :r . 


° r thwith on getting wind of the sale, and if it is not ad- 

appeal must be made without delay to the 

If they plead that the sale-price was not fixed 
^■> 0 od r * 1 

! ' 1 la, th, it is a matter for arbitrators to decide. 


tn 
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IX.—Weights and Measures, etc. 


<SL 


Currency. 


67. There are no relative values of. women and cattle, 

etc. Slaves arc not kept. Bar¬ 
ter is not in Vogue, and is un¬ 
known to tribal memory. Nor are beads and the like used as 
money. The coins are the ordinary British currency; the 
rupee is called kaldar , the eight-anna piece aid anmi , the 
four-anna piece pao, the two-anna piece do-angi , the half 
anna debbalapaisa and the pice paisa . The Kabuli rupee is 
going out of circulation. It was once worth as much as « 
thirteen annas ; it is now down to a trifle over seven. 


Seasons. 


68. The year is divided into sarmun<u\ spring, dobae , 

summer, was a, the rains, manae , 
autumn, and samae, winter. 
Winter is divided into three periods, sur zamac from about 
the middle of October to the end of November, tor zamae , to 
the middle of January, and spin zamac to the end of March. 


Months. 


69. These are the local names 
for the months :— 


KhudCti Midshi ... 

Arabic month. 

... Rajab. 

Asura 

... Sh&ban. 

Roza ... ... ••• ••• 

... Ramzan. 

Ramkae Id 

... Shwal. 

Manzakai .. 

... Zi K’aad. 

Loe Id ... ... ••• ••• 

... Zul-hajj. 

Hass an Hussain 

... Mu bar ram. 

Sapara . 

... Safar. 

IVarumbat ' k[i 6 r 

... Rabi-ul-awal. 

Doima kh 6 r 

Rabi-us-sani. 

DrZamaKhdr ... 

... Jamadi-ui-awal. 

Tsalurama Ip or (or CJstrai kJiOr) 

Jamadi-us-sani. 


70. The day is divided into sqhar> dawn, barazar , fore¬ 
noon, gharma-y noon, ziwdl (about 
i p.m.), mdpesfun } afternoon, and 
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fTutsigar sunset. The night is divided into mashtim, evening, 
makjiustan, about 10 o’clock, and nhna-shpu, midnight. 

71. The only length measures are the boast or span 


(from the tip of the thumb to 
the tip of the little finger with 


Measures. 


the fingers expanded), and fore-arm, hatha (from the elbow 
to the tip of the middle finger, or roughly half a yard). 
There are no land measurements or approximations, such as 
the area which a yoke of oxen can plough in a day. Land 
is sold by shares in the water. For the division of water 
see § 24. 

72. Grain is measured by the Ozhac, which holds four 


seers of wheat and more of other 
grains. The dzhae is subdivided 


Weights. 


into nim dzhae y -A, kurwai , ] . Forty dzhaes go to & "hind or 
sack, which equals four maunds. 

, . 73. Counting is done in 

Counting. 

units in the ordinary way. 

74. Lots are drawn with sheep droppings, on which 


Lots. 


each man puts his mark. They 
are put in a cloth, shaken and 


drawn for. 
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DUMAR (SAN2ARKHEL, KAKAR) PATHANS. 

[Chiefly from material compiled by Rai Bahadur Diwan 
Jamiat Rdi y C./.E.) 

I —Tribal History, Constitution, etc. 


Numbers. 


The total number of Dumars recorded at the Census 
of 1911 was 7,755, being distri¬ 
buted over Loralai (5,921), Sibi 
( I >° 37 )» Quetta-Pishin (740), Zhob (31) and Kalat (26). The 
headquarters of the tribe is the Sanjawi Tahsil in the 
Loralai district, from parts of which they ousted their here¬ 
ditary enemies, the Waneehis, apparently in Mughal times. 

2. The tribe is divided into three principal clans, 

Hasankhel, Umarzai and Zakh- 
pel, each subdivided into many 


Clans. 




and sub-sections. The 

main 

divisions 

I.—hasankhel 

... 

... 6,093 

Natozai 


... 3,692 

Shabozai 

... 

»«• 2,4 OI 

II.—UMARZAI ... 

... 

... 387 

Khwajakzai... 


118 

Yakubzai 


... 142 

Yaslnzai 


... 122 

Others .... 1 


5 

III.—zakhpEl ... 


... 1,237 

Bakhshezai ... 


27 

Bianzai 


73 

Hasankhanzai 

• •• 

64 

Hasanzai 

... 

88 

Lalezai 


i«. 16 

Mardanzai ... 


«•* 27$ 

Muradlzat ... 


3«3 
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Mflsazai 

... 

... 38 

Nazarzai 


188 

Rahmnnzai • 

... 

56 

Others 

... 

26 

OTHERS 


38 


Q 


3. Who the Dumars really are, it seems a little difficult 

to say. They themselves ‘are 
Origin. ' , 

often very hazy. Sometimes,' it 

is true, they roundly claim descent from Kak, great-grand¬ 
son of the father of all Pathans, Qais Abdur Rashid ; and 
some colour is given to this claim by the statement of 
Niamat Ullah, the Pathan genealogist, that Dawi, the son 
of Dani, the son of Ghurghusht, the son of Qais Abdur 
Rashid, had a son whose name was Hum. But no Kakar, 
and probably no other Pathan either, regards the Dumar as 
his equal. Among the Kakars the common story is that the 
Dumar is descended from a minstrel in the service 

of Sanzar, the progenitor of the Sanzarkhel Kakars. And 
the uneasiness the Dumars feel over their descent is evinced 
by the tales they tell in moments of expansion of their 
descent from Sanzar by a Shlrani widow, or more 
suggestive still—from a foundling who was adopted 
by some Utmankhel or other. So typically significant 
is this appeal to a widow or a foundling that it seems likely 
enough, in spite of Niamat Ullah’s genealogy, that the 
Dumars are not true Pathans at all, but an originally sub¬ 
ject people—possibly as their neighbours say, l )u ms who 
have risen somehow or other in the social scale, until they 
are now able with some show of plausibility to cla’rni rda- 
tionship with their whilom masters, the Pathans, among 
whom they have to some extent become affiliated, thanks 
to environment, marriage and language. 

4. How easily tribesmen find comfort in fictitious 

descents may be seen from the 

The pretensions of the amus j n o- wav in which the 
‘Zr'ikhpel section. & 

Zakhpel section profess to be 
Sayyids. They are, or were, a sober, righteous and 
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at 


, ,ul > ai any rate in comparison with the rest 
ot the tribe, and thus became invested with a certain 
degree of sanctity which eventually led them to give 
themselves airs as Sayyids. That they are descended from 
Dam like the rest of the tribe, they do not attempt to deny ; 
when told that Sayyids are descended from the Prophet and 
not from Duni, all they say is that it’s very strange and 


interesting, but they’re Say yid-CK/w-Dumar for all that. 
Before long, 1 suppose, they will drop the Dumar, and 
blossom forth as full-blown Sayyids. 


5. The criterion of tribal unity is theoretically not only 

.... common blood-feud but common 

Admission to the tribe. 

blood. And as the Pathans look 
down on the Dtilriars, it seems probable enough that there 
is more foundation for their claim to tribal exclusiveness 
than is usually the case. But the statement that strangers 
are never admitted to the tribe except as temporary h (unsay as > 
is clearly too sweeping. Cases certainly occur from time to 
time in which outsiders, having obtained land in the tribe by 
gilt or purchase, settle down and marry among the Dumays 
and share in their good and ill, enjoying the right to use the 
jungles, waste lands and pastures in proportion to their share 
in the tribal lands. Marriage by the by goes for little : 
any Pathan can get a Dumar girl if he’s prepared to pay 
for her. 


The sard dr. 


There is a sardar or chi^f at the head of the tribe. 

The office is hereditary, descend¬ 
ing from father to son by primo¬ 
geniture. It carries with it a special share of the land 
wrested from the Wanechis. In the old days the sardar used 
to receive panjuk , the chief’s share of the plunder, nominally 
1 ls th. But this and a sheep or goal at the lambing 
reason from the well-to-do appear to have been the sole 
perquisites attached to the office. Yet his authority was 
paramount : to thwart it was to incur the corporate dis¬ 
pleasure of the tribe, He decided questions of peace and 
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war, and assumed the lead in the field. As a rule, no doubt, 
he took the precaution of consulting the tribal council of 


headmen and greybeards, who also assisted him in the 
settlement of disputes within the tribe. Nowadays he 
enjoys an allowance from Government, and if he receives 
anything from his tribesmen, it is only a voluntary offering, 
especially at weddings and the like, as a token of respect. 
Though his authority is very different from what it used to 
be, it is still considerable. He holds himself somewhat 
aloof from the ordinary tribesmen, to whom he would not 
deign to give his daughter in marriage, and considers it 
beneath his dignity to work in the field or do any manual 
work. 

7. Each section had its headman, known as malik or 


shah ?ncra, whose duties were to 
control his particular section and 


The maliks . 


generally to assist the sarclar in tribal affairs. The office 
w*as hereditary, but carried nothing but the dignity of 
authority with* it. Under British Government it is more 
lucrative, owing to the mulikana that is attached to it. 
Though it still goes by heredity, heredity is tempered by 
the voice of the people and the pleasure of the District 
Officer. Any tribesman may marry a maLik's daughter, 
but if he aspires so high, he will find that he has to pay 
more than the market rate for her. 

8. All men—and the term included lads who had been 


promoted to breeches (partvg)- ~ 
had to obey the call to arms, 


The tribe under arms. 


with a skin (battnr) of flour and any weapons he happened 
to possess. If the tribe was on the defensive, the 
women kept in* the rear with food and drink for the com¬ 
batants, ready to intervene with a Koran if the day went 
against them. If the sard fir decided on a raid, word was 
sent round the tribe through the maHks % and the men mus¬ 
tered at a given spot, while scouting parties [chfirai) were 
sent ahead to reconnoitre. 
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Before setting out, the whole host had to pass under a 

The hudadar sheet held by tw ° hudad&rs, men 

who were cunning at charms. 
This rendered the warriors proof against the weapons of the 
enemy. These hudaddrs were taken from the Babozai, 
Khidarkhel and Kanozai groups, and were also known as 
Shdkju Before the engagement, martial songs were sung to 
the nar aftd the kdngari , while the sardur stirred the blood 
of the men with shouts of battle. 


<SL 


ro. The plunder was first devoted to provide compensa¬ 
tion for the killed and wounded* 
Division of the plunder. « . , r 

The shares varied, of course, 

with the amount available, but the heirs of each of the fallen 
got a full share, while a warrior got one-half for a broken 
limb, a fourth for a serious wound, and an eighth for a slight 
injury. Then the sarddr took something choice for himself, 
a mare or a weapon or the like, as his panjuk or chiefs 
share, and a similar trophy was awarded to each of the 
hudaddrs . The remainder was divided up into definite 
shares : two shares to a scout, one share for each warrior, 
one share for each horse, and half a share for each gun or 
lance. A fully-armed horseman would thus come in for 
two and a half shares. 


II.—Religion. 

it. They are Sunni by profession, and keep the usual 

festivals in much the same way 
as Pathans generally. 

i2. The mullas are drawn not only from their own 

tribe, but also from theGharshins, 
Kakars and Pechls. They con¬ 
duct the prayers, perform marriage and funeral services, 
teach the Koran and act as peacemakers between disputants. 
They get a share in the zakdt and various fees at the 
domestic ceremonies, but some have to eke out their liveli¬ 
hood by agriculture. 

* I 
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There are some Gharshln and Pechi Sayyids living 1 in 
the tribe and intermarrying with 
the tribesmen/ Their influence 
seems somewhat on the wane, but the more saintly among 
them are still in great request to bless the childless, 
ward off diseases and bring down rain. If the crops are 
smitten with rust or infested with locusts, the holy man 
goes to the fields, Koran in hand, and spits on the stricken 
corn or into the mouth of a locust, and the pestilence is 
stayed. If water is running low, it is enough for him to 
perform ablutions in the channel. There is a fairly general 
idea that the ghosts of departed saints watch over their 
descendants and worshippers, ready to avenge any harm 


that is done to them. 

14. There are omens everywhere for those who can read 

them. To meet a youth ,t?arly 
Superstitions. j n th e morning with projecting 

upper teeth is as unlucky as it is the reverse to meet a holy 
.man. If a hare crosses your path when you’re setting out 
on some business, you’ll be wise to turn back. If a partridge 
gets up on your right, beware ! But all’s well it it flies on 
the left. If you don’t want sickness in your house»you d 
better not grow tobacco. To let fire or salt be taken from 
your house after dark is simply to court disaster. In tact, 
if there’s sickness in the house, there’ll be death in the house 
if the ashes are removed from the house at all. And this is 
why the women never cleared out their hearths when the 
menfolk were away fighting the enemy. In the month of 
Safar above all one must be on one’s guard, tor that is the 
season when evil spirits are especially active. On the first 
evening the children light a bonfire in the village, while 
careful house-wives rummage every corner and nook of the 
house to ward off the evil ones, and they do the same again 
when the month is out. But the evil spirits are always 
hovering round, especially in the graveyards and in the 
# haunted spot called Tilerai Tsakhobai, so that it’s as wJl 
to be armed with an amulet got from some holy rnan. 




Eclipses. 
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er come nigh the bed of one stricken with small-pox till 
a mulla or a saintly Sayyid has drawn a line [Iikil) round the 
bed to keep the disease within its bounds. 

When sun or moon is eclipsed, they are really suffer¬ 
ing from a great sickness. Now 
this sickness was originally in¬ 
tended for mankind, but the sun and moon out of sheer 
goodness of heart prayed to God that it might be removed 
to them instead. And it was so. Hence it is that the 
grateful Dumars sacrifice a goat or a sheep* and distribute 
the meat at an eclipse, praying that the sun or mopn mav 
speedily recover from its vicarious suffering. 

16. Hoi: e-flesh and fish are never eaten. Nor is the 

head of the hare, the reason . 

Tabu. . . . t *1. 

given being that it looks too 

much like a donkey. And no woman will touch the heart 

of any animal whatsoever, though why she can't say, but 

imagines it’s to leave all the more to the men, who should 

be stout-hearted above everything. Nor will she take any 

three things at one and the same time from her husband or 

indeed from anybody else, for three is the fatal number of 

divorce (§ 60). 

17. There were various trials by ordeal in the old days. 

Thus the accused was Hung in 
Ordeals. . 

the water with a rope round his 

waist, and was guilty if he sank. Or he was made to walk 
either with a red-hot iron in this hand or over live embers, 
nnd had to come through unblistered. Or a wooden platter 
bad holes bored in at the sides and was held a little above 
the ground by index fingers inserted in the holes. Slips of 
paper—one for each of the suspected men—were pre¬ 
pared and placed on the platter one by cue. If. the platter 
remained still or moved to the right, the man was innocent, 
nut a movement to the left proclaimed his guilt. Sdtne- 
tunes a special chat banrae or divinator was called in. As 
^ le Koran was being recited, he would be seized with a fit ^ 
°f ecstasy, and jumping to his feet would seize the plotter 
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Agriculture. 


convey it to the house of the culprit, just as if he were 
a tracker following *up tracks. Or a Sayvid or a mulla 
would be invited to spend the night in the house, and after 
he had supped, he would sleep and dream a dream, in which 
the identity of the culprit would be revealed. 

III. —Occupation. 

18. Most of the tribesmen are landlords cultivating their 

own lands. All the land is per¬ 
manently divided except in Khara- 

shang. In the dry crop area of the tract any tribesman 
has the right to embank as much land as he pleases, 
and may transfer his lath-bandl or rights by embankment to 
any other Dumar, but not tp an outsider. Shares in water 
are measured by the shade of the sun and the position of 
the stars. There are a few tenants-at-will, taking a yjrd of 
the produce if the landlord provides bullocks and seed, and 
i if he provides but one bullock and half of the seed. Day- 
labourers can be had for eight annas a day : if engaged for 
long periods, they get two to four rupees a month, with 
board, lodging and clothing. 

19. Many of the tribesmen also own cattle, sheep and 

Flock-owning. goats. 

20. There is no regular artisan class. Their earthen 

cooking-pots and drinking-bowls 
and most of the other household 

articles are home-made. The dwarf-palm supplies them 
with ropes, baskets, mats and sandals. A woman may 
make any of these articles, except ropes and sandals. 
Sandals are also made from raw cow-hide. Felts are made 
from the wool. So is the felt -coat (t/iJsuz ) 9 a sort of long 
overcoat, open at the front, with sleeves, four feet long, 
sewn together at the ends, into which, by the by, they are in 
the habit of spitting. 

IV. —Home Life. 

21. The dress of a male consists of a turban (pufka) si>. 

or seven yards long, white be*ng 
worn bv the older men, while 


<SL 


Crafts. 
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uiths affect black or blue ; a smock {landai ) which reaches 
to the ankles, with strings on the shoulders to tuck up the 
sleeves when working ; trousers {paring) , the outward sign of 
manhood, tied round the middle with a cord (partugusli) or a 
rope made of black woollen thread, ornamented at the ends 
with small silken flowers. This latter is worn by the young 
bloods, who also go in for very baggy trousers, which in 
the old days were unfashionable on account of beino- 
cumbersome in warfare. One Muhammad Sadiq made 
himself conspicuous at an Id festival a few years ago by 
wearing an enormous pair of trousers, popularly supposed to 
have taken 60 yards of longcloth in the making, which made 
him look for all the world like an inflated balloon. Over 
the shoulders is worn a wrapper {chCidar) about five yards 
long. In the cold weather they wear a long felt coat {khosat)\ 
The sandals ( chuplae ) are made either of dwarf-palm leaves 
or cow-hide. 

22. The women wear a long coloured skirt which reaches 

almost to the ankles, with an 
opening of about nine inches in 
the front. Marriageable girls have circular patterns 
embroidered just over the breasts, as an outw ? ard sign of 
puberty. Married and marriageable girls wear gaiters 
(pftiisg) of cloth round their legs from the ankle to the knee, 
tied below the knee-cap with strings. The gaiters are not 
worn by maidens or old women. The head-dress [tikrai) 
is a white or black sheet, with some embroidery on it. 
Sandals are only worn in bad weather. 


Female dress. 


23. The men wear their hair long. It is cleaned with 

fuller’s earth and oiled, and 
parted by two laces which are 
left to hang down on the chest. The moustaches are 
clipped so as to leave the lips exposed. Mullas and budding 
mullas (tallb) shave their heads and dye brows and mous¬ 
taches. Wives and marriageable girls plait their hair in 
ringlets, which are allowed to hang over the cheeks, the* 
ends being tied at the back and woven into a plait behind. 
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Ornaments. 


ough widows plait their hair, the ringlets are scrapec 
back and not allowed to hang over the cheeks. 

24. Various ornaments are worn by the women: a brass or 

silver ring in the nose, a necklace 
of beads or coins (ghdji ),a necklace 

of brass (/uwitl ),a nose-ornament (1 churgid ), ringsand bangles 
of silver or brass. Men wear rings and charms (t’amis) only. 

25. The huts are made of mud with a mud roof. In 

the winter they house not only 
the family but the cattle. A 


Dwellings. 


lamb or kid is slaughtered, and the flesh given in alms 
whenever a new dwelling is occupied. In the hot weather 
most families go out into a kudal, a temporary shelter 
of brushwood. Some of the tribesmen are nomadic and 
live in tents (kishdi) all the year round. A kizhdl is made 
either of matting ( taur'i ) or goat-hair blankets. They are 
secured to the ground by ropes and pegs. 

26. The staple grains are wheat, barley, maize and 

millet. All meat which is lawful 
according to religion appears to 
be eaten, except fish, horse-flesh and the head ol the hare, 
and —among the women—the heart of any animal (§16). 

27. Fire used to be produced with flint and steel, the 

woolly substance found in the 
dwarf-palm being employed as 
tinder. But the match-box has now found its way every¬ 
where. One of the oaths of the country runs as follows : 
r,r Hindium 6 manatee due . Za pa day ha uswazam shi md 
dardgh zoayulue 101 \ ii Fire is adopted by Hindus, may I 
burn in it if I tell a lie. ” 


V.—Social Customs. 

28. Hospitality in this tribe has been reduced to a fine 

art. The custom of Uwatsu ov 
TribnI hospital'll y. ^ enlertainmCnt 0 f guest in 

common and in rotation by the tribesmen in proportion 
their holdings, though now dying out, was once universal. 
It is an ancient peculiarity in this tribe that bread is served 
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’ anc ^ nieat afterwards, instead of the other way round as 
'n other tribes. In summer a sheep is killed for an honour 


<SL 


ed guest, each tribesman subscribing to its cost proportion¬ 
ately and bringing his share of bread to the feast. In winter 
parssmda or dried meat is provided by the man whose turn 
for hospitality has come round. This tribal custom has almost 
died out except in Aghbarg and Shinlez. The people of 
Pui, by the by, are notorious for their scurvy treatment of 
guests and strangers. 


29. Another custom now on the decline (but much more 

Providing girls for the guests. P revaIent than tlle >' sometimes 

make out) is the provision of un¬ 
married but marriageable girls for the better entertainment 
of a guest. If there’s a girl in the family, well and good ; 
if not, the householder borrows the services of one for the 
night from his neighbour. 

30. Somewhat analogous is the recognition of free love 


jf a jl,- s among the unmarried in the tribe 

itself, which goes by the innocent 
name of majlis. A lad sends word to the lass he fancies 
appointing a tryst. Or if he cannot get a message through 
toher, he creeps to her bedside at dead of night. A soft 
Pressure of the nose arouses her to wakefulness and caution, 
and she soon creeps out of doors after him. At the first 
tr >'st the couple content themselves, likely enough, with 
kissing and toying, but the inevitable developments are only 
a matter of time. A youth often goes to a tryst with three 
t'ffht knots in his pariugiish to insure a few moments in 
which to resist temptation. Or he may let his clothes serve 
as a preventive check. But as far as public opinion in the 
*ribe is concerned restraint and checks seem alike unneces¬ 
sary , for i n a case j n w hich a youth was caught in the ver\ 
at d ma lhs by the girl’s relatives and severely belabour- 
und llCld that tlle assau,t was entirely unprovoked 

( ge i ie l ’ ,1 || UStlfiable - The girl makes the youth a present 
which" u . 3 S ° me SWeets ) cal,et V^» or pocket, after a majlis , 
16 d!S Plays among his comrades. It would be a sore 
• ' 1 . 1 
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W to his pride to have to confess that he himself 
bribe her with presents. 



VI.—Domestic Ceremonies. 


31. In the 5th, 7th, or 9th month of pregnancy, when¬ 
ever it may be most convenient, 

Distribution of kukarae or kukarae, a bread baked in seven 
kohal during pregnancy. v ' . , , 

layers (wxu khivu ), or kohal, a 


pottage of grain boiled in water, is distributed in alms. An 
aged lady of the kindred or village who has been blessed 
with several offspring is called in to place the pan (tabakjiae) 
or pot on the fire, and receives a measure of grain or a 
few annas as her reward for lending her auspicious aid to 
the ceremony. This is a custom which concerns the women 
only. As a rule it takes place in the husband’s household. 
If the girl’s people live in the same village, they will no 
doubt participate in it by sending over some grain or flour. 
Even if they live at distance, they will probably prefer to 
participate, though nothing is really expected ot them. But 
it occasionally happens that the expectant mother makes a 
show of keeping her secret from her husband till after the 
5th month and goes and tells her own people. In this case 
it is for them to carry out the ceremony, but the husband s 
household will no doubt assist if they get to hear ol it. It 
the husband is well-to-do, there may be a second ceremony 


in his house. 

32. A woman doesn’t touch meat or soup during: her 

confinement. After the. birth ol 
Diet during confinement her child, she is given a kind of 
ami after. pudding made of flour and water 

flavoured with a little salt and ghee, and is kept on this diet 
for five or six days, when she’s promoted to wheaten bread 
soaked in ghee or milk. 

33. The father tries to absent himself from the house 

during the delivery. The woman 
Blrth ’ js lodged in a room apart with a 

maid-servant or midwife. The umbilical cord is several by 
the latter or even by the mother herself. 


WNlSTfty. 
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The birth of a son is announced in three shouts to 
Birth of a son. the \illagers by the'midwife or 


f by grandmother or some other 

emale relative, and three shots are fired to carry the glad 
news far and wide. The villagers come to offer their con¬ 
gratulations in the evening. With them come the villas 
mulla and his pupils, and are suitably rewarded for reciting 
the hashrd verse from the Koran. As a rule two to four 
lambs are slaughtered and distributed, apd the night is 
.spent in feasting, dancing {Iwaba) and general rejoicing. 
Women exchange apricots, apricot-stones manddka and 
sweets among themselves. If a son has been anxiously 
desired, expenses may be incurred on an extravagant scale. 

35 * ihc midwife is presented with a wrapper (/ t'krai ). 

Exchange of presents. Th ° lu,sband P resents a wrapper 

to the mother-in-law and sister- 
in-law, and to each ot his elder brothers’ wives and cousins 
sons' wives. The mother and sisters of the young mother 
■each present her with a wrapper, as well as with a shirt 
{kamh) or a cap or the like for the newborn. Her other 
female relations present a wrapper or eight annas or a 

rupee. Her brother discharges his obligations with a ram 
or lie-goat. 


36 . 


The child is given his name on the third or seventl 

Naming. day ; Tbe ,iame is §T en erail> 

chosen with some care. The 

aa ^ n first uttered in the child’s ears, and the child h 
then regarded as a Musalman. Then they get a mulla tc 
open a Koran at random, and the first letter of the firsi 
UOrc * on the first line of the page is taken as a guide to thv 
a PP ! opriate name to be given. Or the relatives are askei 
*° vohmteer their suggestions, and the choice is mad( 
^ tween them by casting lots ( pucha ) with sheep-droppings 
^vveets are then distributed and the gathering disperses 
bs nu ^ a wa *ting behind for a meal and a turban. U shouk 
Boted that the male members, and the father men 
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Ear-boring. 


.rticularJy, are not allowed to see the child for the fi 
twenty or twenty-five days. 

37. The birth of a daughter is passed over in silence. 

The parents* give her any name 
Birth of a daughter. " . tr 

they please without troubling a 

mulla or relatives. Yet a father will be wise to seek to stop 

a succession of daughters by naming the last Bula iiista or 

‘ No more ’ (of the feminine gender), for this can generally 

be depended upon to break a run of bad luck with the birth 

of a healthy boy. 

38. A child’s ears are usually pierced without ceremony 

on the 3rd or 7th day ; in no case 
is the piercing delayed over the 

month. The ears of a boy are pierced at the bottom of the 
lobes ; occasionally the right ear is also pierced in the middle. 
Girls have each ear pierced in five places along the outer 
rim. Two holes are also pierced on the right side of the 
nose, the one just below the bridge, the other lower down. 
The piercing is done by some old lady with an ordinary 
sewing needle. Silk (of any colour) is threaded in the holes, 
which are bathed with indigo water from time to time, and 
take about a month to heal. 

On the fortieth day they clip the infant's hair with a 
pair of scissors, and sacrifice a 
sheep or two, and distribute the 
cooked meats in the usual manner. Such alms are distri¬ 
buted again when lie’s six months old. His head is shaved 
when he’s a year old, the occasion {chalw&shti or talhia 
khds/uie) being celebrated with rejoicings. The next shaving 
takes place a year later, when the head is shaved clean sa\e 
for two small tufts [chunak). 

The circumcision of boys as enjoined by Islam 

universal. The operation is 
usually performed not later than 
the 7th year by a mulla, who uses a razor. A few sweets 
are often distributed in alms after the ceremony. In a well- 


§L 


39 - 

Cutting’ of the hair. 


40. 


Circumcision. 
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11 


„ O house a lamb is sometimes sacrificed. The boy's 
attention is as usual distracted by the ordinary device of 
Crying out: “Hallo! what’s that in the sky?” The mulla 
throws the foreskin away and treats the wound with ashes 
ol cow-dung or firewood, whichever is handy. A necklace 
o stone beads {asalkaprl) is put round the boy’s neck so 

that he may takc n0 harm fr om the voice of a woman in her 
monthly course or other unclean person. He’s not allowed 
to bathe for ten to fifteen days, or whatever time it takes for 
the wound to heal. 


<SL 


4 i. They marry within the Pathan race and observe the 

usual prohibited degrees laid 
Marriage limits and , , ,, , 

restrictions. down by Muhammadan Law. 

Infant marriage is unknown. 

I hough they have leanings towards marriages within the 

kin as the cheapest and at the same time the most friendly 


arrangement, a daughter generally goes to the highest 
bidder. In theory her marriage with a blacksmith or other 
menial is out of the question. But sometimes it’s a case of 
needs must. Witness the instance of the girl who was such 
a hopeless cripple, no tribesman would give a penny for her, 
and was married off in consequence to a water-carrier and 
9 Panjabi at that, only to be remarried on widowhood to 
another of the same alien race and the same humble profes- 
• s ion. How much bride-price the Panjabi had to pay, isn’t 
° n record ; probably very little. 

4 ^ Matrimonial alliances arise in several ways. One 

^ . of the most common is by ex 

Sarai, 

change of girls (sarai). If there’s 
nothing to choose between the two girls, no money passes 
hands. But it’s not unusual for something to be given as a 
make-weight {far/^i) it one of the girls for instance is of ten- 
tier year sor a widow and the other a maiden of marriageable 
a S e ' In such a case the amount of bride-price depends on 
lr cumstances ; it is of course much below the customary 
If one of the girls die before marriage, full walwar has 
to be paid for the other. 
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A characteristic form of blood-compensation consik 
of one 1 present ’ and one 1 unpre- 
Conitracting of unborn sent’ girl. There are apparently 

two ideas at the bottom of the 
arrangement. On the one hand the aggressor feels the 
punishment less as he has to pay half the compensation only 
on the nail. On the other hand he patches up peace with 
the injured party then and there by the marriage with the 
one girl, with the prospect of cementing it afresh by a 
second marriage seventeen years or so later, when the girl 
yet unborn grows up to marriageable age. 

44. A maiden not infrequently takes matters into her 

own hands and elopes with the 
man of her choice—a not un¬ 
natural proceeding in a tribe notorious for its loose ideas 
of woman. In the event of such an elopement, which is 
known as matizgi , the wrath of the father is appeased by the 
payment of the usual bride-price. 


45 * 


Ar. 


More interesting is the system of marriage called 

now apparently almost a thing 
of the past. The lover, finding 
the girl's parents will have nothing to do with him, kills a 
sheep, flings the head into the girl's house, and takes to his 
heels, with the girl’s party in hot pursuit after him. If they 
overtake him, he comes in for a sound drubbing, but he has 
gained his purpose for all that. The disposal ol the maiden 
elsewhere is now out of the question. Willy-nilly the rather 
must hand her over to him, and pocket the bride-price and 
his pride with the best grace he may. Such at any rate was 
the old custom, but fathers apparently are beginning to jib 
at it. 

46. These are all more or less special cases. In . the 

normal course a betrothal pt°" 
Betiotha.. ceeds thus. After the necessary 

overtures the lad is taken by his father in the company of & 
mulla and some friends of influence on a formal visit to toe 
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house, where they find the girl and her father awaiting 
liem with his friends. A sheep is slaughtered in honour of 
the guests. After the repast they discuss the betrothal. If 
the girl’s father is a man of self-respect, he may announce 
his acceptance of the match and offer up the fatiha prayer 
then and there ; but the ordinary man insists on thrashing 
out the question of the bride-price and expenses before he 
commits himself. As soon as the betrothal of the young 
couple, both of whom must be present, has been finally 
agreed upon, shots are fired, the boy's father giving a re¬ 
ward ( bilandae ) of twcKK three rupees to those that fire the m 
He himself and each of his party are presented by the girl’s 
father with a turban, and cake their leave. On their return 
home the lad’s father slaughters some sheep and ’ feasts the 
villagers amid rejoicing apd dancing. A few days later the 
lad’s mother goes to the gifl’s house with a present (ear&tigne) 
for the girl, consisting c?f a shirt, a head-dress and a few 
rupees. 

47. The amount of bride-price or walwar depends on 

the age and personal attractions 
JVahvar. ... 

0 f the bride and the social posi¬ 
tion of her parents. It ordinarily ranges from three to five 
hundred rupees, but cases i^re known in which as much as 
a thousand rupees has been- paid. It is paid partly in cash, 
partly in kind, thirty rupees in cash being regarded as equi¬ 
valent to one hundred rupees in kind. 

48. The lad’s father often raises a good deal of the bride- 

price by begging subscriptions 
ha span. \baspan) from his fellow-tribes¬ 

men. The same system is resorted to when a fine or blood- 
money has to be. paid. It is generally collected from flock- 
owners, preferably during the lambing season of April and 
May, when a kid or a lamb can be most readily spared. 

49 - If th e whole of the wahvur is paid Over, the betrothal 

and can only be 


,,( SL 


is binding, _ _ _ 

b e ?ofuS nding nat " re ° f a broken for special reasons/ But 

if a portion only has been found. 
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%.^le girl’s father can call upon the lad’s father to make 
good the deficit or renounce all claim to the girl. The 
difficulty is sometimes got over by accepting payment in 
instalments. 

50. Though not openly sanctioned by tribal custom, 

cohabitation before marriage is 

Cohabitation before marriage. 

certainly common enough, and a 
wedding has often to be hurried on to forestrtii pregnancy, 

51. More weddings take place at harvest than, at any 


other time, Wednesdays and 
Fridays being especially aus- 


The marriage season. 


picious for the ceremony. Marriages should not be solem¬ 
nised during the months of Safar, Sha’ban or Jamadi-ul-sani, 
months during which they think it ill becomes a good 
Musalnian to indulge in rejoicing. And the last two days of 
a month and Tuesdays are especially to be avoided. 

52. A few days before the date fixed for the marriage, the 


youth's father sends two or three 
bags ‘{ghind) of wheat and about 


The marriage procession. 


a dozen head of sheep to the bribe's house, some of which 
have been provided by his friend^. On the afternoon before 
the great day the bridegroom is conducted thither by a 
procession (wni) composed of his parents, sisters and other 
kinsfolk and friends. On the way guns are fired into the 
air, every man with a gun getting four annas or so as reward 
(bilandae) from the youth’s father. On their arrival they are 
greeted with rejoicing, and the sheep art- slaughtered. The 
ladies in the procession are put up in the bride’s house and 
the men go to some house in the neighbour hood. 

53. With nightfall they' begin the dance (kvaba). In the 


old days the two isexes danced 
together, but the mullu>s always 


The dance. 


set their face against it, and as the\ T 'attributed an mi usualh 
severe earthquake to the sinful practice, the tribe has 
it up. 
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The dance is kept up till the morning when the 


Taking the 'bride to the 
.grooms house for nikah. 


company is feasted. Each mem¬ 
ber of the procession is presented 


by the girl’s father with a turban 
the ends of which are dyed with saffron. The bride is 
attired in garments provided by the youth’s father and decked 
out in jewellery presented by her father ; her hair is dressed, 
henna is applied to her hands, and antimony to her eyes. 
Then they take her on a horse or camel to the bridegroom’s 
house. The friends and relatives make their presents of 
cash or sheep, and a dance is kept up till the feast is ready. 
After the repast the mulla reads the nikah in the usual way, 
and announces the dower that the groom has settled on his 
bride. For performing the service he receives a rupe« ot 


two. 


55. The dower may consist of a mare or some fruit trees, 

or ten rupees or so. But accord- 
The dower. . , . , 

ing to good old custom it should 

take the form of a couple of sheep. If, as is often the case, 
the sheep are joint property, the co-i-harers make over their 
shares to the groom, who hands over the ssheep to his bride. 
And when the ewes bring forth in the course of time, the 
male lambs are regarded by custom as the property of the 
husband and the female as the property of the wife. Some 
brides prefer to receive dower in the form of one-third of 
the savizb or heavenly recompense that will fall to the hus¬ 
band for hospitality or alms given from the household 
hearth. 

56. For the first three nights the bride is kept as a guest 

in her husband’s house, one of 

Consummation. . . . . . 

the women always sleeping at her 
side, possibly in order to demonstrate the modesty and virgi¬ 
nity of the bride—neither of which can be safely presumed 
ot a girl in this tribe. And though bride and bridegroom 
sleep together on the fourth night, it is not till a couple of 
n ' | g’hts later that consummation is supposed to take place. 
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Girzau. 


A few days after the wedding- the bride pays a visit 

her father’s house, when he begs 
her to forgive him for the bride- 
price he demanded on her account. And though her forgive¬ 
ness is usually given, the father may have to purchase it with 
the gift of some household -article on which she has set her 
heart. This custom is known as girzau . 


§L 


58. From her parents a bride receives a head-dress, a 

shirt, a coverlet ( pulman )• one 
Marriage expenses. or two druggets ( fariishi ), & 

woollen bag for holding bread, a copper pail, a copper pot, 
and eight to twelve silver earrings. Her family has to spend 
from ten to seventy rupees on a marriage, while the groom s 
ft.mijy will spend from twenty to one hundred and twenty 
(not counting the walwar) chiefiy in furnishing store for the 
feasting. Among other items of their expenditure is the 
present of a turban to everybody in the wedding party, includ¬ 
ing the mulla, but this is counterbalanced by everybody—ex¬ 
cept the mulla—returning the compliment with a cash offering 
of two to five rupees. Economy is studied whenever pos¬ 
sible by celebrating tvo marriages in the family at the 
same time. 


59. Owing largely no doubt to the effective check in the 

shape of bride-price, the majority 
Plurality of wives. . * , ... 

are perforce content with one 

wife. The chief causes of plural marriages are the barren¬ 
ness, ill-health or old age of the first wife, and the inherit¬ 
ance of a relative’s widow. 


60. The usual grounds of divorce are infidelity, disparity 

of age and incompatibility of 

Divorce and remarriage temper. The husband has simply 
Oi divorcees* # 

to utter the words * I divorce 

you* three times over, or to put three clods of earth in the 

woman's wrapper, and the divorce is complete. On her 

re-marriage the walwar , which in the case of a divorcee is 

only two hundred or two hundred and fifty rupees, is handed 






dumak (sanzarkhel, kakar) pathans. 


er to her first husband, though a portion may have to go 
to those who maintained her after divorce. In the old days 
a wife used to appeal for divorce from an impotent husband 
to the sardary who fixed the rcalivar to be paid to him on her 
remarriage, which it was usually stipulated should take 
place within a certain time. Such a remarriage is effected 
without ceremony by the reading of the nikah. 

61. A widow forms part of the inheritance. Her late 

. r . , husband’s younger brother has 

Remarriage of widows. 

the first claim on her hand and 
that without payment of walzcar. Failing the younger 
brother, come his heirs, and then the other kin. In no case 
may she marry an uncle or son of her deceased husband. 
Nowadays of course a widow’s liberty of choice is upheld in 
the British courts, but even so her tvalwar which ranges 
from two to four hundred rupees, goes to the heirs of her 
first husband. If she is encumbered with several children 
by him, the heirs may prefer to let the second husband off 
the w a hear on the understanding that he will support the 
first family. At the wedding the nihilh is read, but the 
ceremony passes off quietly with little show of rejoicing. 


62. The dead are washed and wrapped in a winding- 

sheet and carried out for burial 
Kunal * In the tribal graveyard. The 

mulla traces with his finger the kalinui and the words 
‘ in the name of God the Compassionate and Merci¬ 
ful * on the winding-sheet, the former at the forehead, the 
latter at the breast—words that will shine even in the 
grave and announce to the angels at the resurrection that 
here lies a true Musatman who should be passed into 
Paradise without let or hindrance. Th^n the mulla reads 
the nimaz jandm > and the body is laid m the grave in the 
usual manner : head to the north, feet to the south, face to 
the west. Alms are distributed at the grave and again on 
the- return to the house when a sheep is killed and the 
i’unerlM party feasted, much to the benefit of the departed. 


MiMsr^ 
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Reading- the Koran. 


the grave are set two small slabs of stone facing each 
other, one at the head and the other at the feet. In the case 
of a woman the holy words are traced by the mulla on a 
stone which is buried near her head, the grave is dug 
deeper, and one of the tombstones is set at right angles to 
the other. 

63. At the conclusion of the funeral the relatives call 

upon the mulla to read the Koran 
for the welfare of the departed. 

It has to be read once or thrice or some other odd number 
of times, the more often the better. But it’s a question of 
means, for the mulla charges three and-a*half rupees for 
each reading. Now mullas have a rough and ready method 
of getting through the task, for they count one chapter r^ad 
out in the hearing of a number of people as equivalent 0 lo 
the reading of the same number of chapters read out in 
the hearing of one. So if he can assemble one hundred and 
fourteen people together and recite to them one chapter, and 
that the shortest of the Koran, he has thereby polished oft 
the whole of the one hundred and fourteen chapters at one 
blow, and the first reading of the Koran is complete. 

64. Saints and martyrs to the faith are buried without 

any ceremony at all. Their bodies 
Burial of saints and martyrs. .... . 

are laid in the grave unwashed 

and in the clothes worn at death without help ftom the 

mulla, for Paradise stands open to them. For when the 

world was created, the key of Paradise was given to the 

keeping of a mulla. But one day he unlocked the gate and 

found two walking within, whom he had never set eyes on 

before. The one waS a martyr and the other a saint of great 

charity, and they told him that they had simply stepped into 

Paradise without - 1 aving to trouble anybody to unlock the 

gate. In bewilderment the mulla went to God. But God 

bade hint to be of <Jood cheer: saints and martyrs were 

as the birds of the air \v r ho could fly over into a guidon, 


<SL 


though it were locked an. r J barred against trespasses °n^aj| 
sides. 
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For three days the bereaved family sit in the house 


Mourning. and receive visits cf condotence 

from the neighbours, who depart 
without staying to a meal. But visitors who come from a 
distance stay overnight, and are feasted with a sheep. 
Sometimes they bring the sheep with them, but more often 
they offer a rupee or two as a mark of condolence. A friend 
of the family vill sometimes relieve the bereaved of the 
entertainment ot a guest, by putting him up and takin- the 
condolence money himself. On the anniversary of the 
death alms are distributed, and this ceremony, ' which is 

known as Ulna, is repeated year after year if the family can 
afford it. J 


VII.—Customary Law. 

66... The most correct sequel to adultery in the old day 3 

Aduhory was ^ the husband to kil* b >S 

guilty wife ; and, if he d :j ri’t do 
the same to her paramour, to cut off his n Jse> This 
was his right and led to no blood-feud. If the couple 
eloped to another tribe, they only ventured t<> return on 
payment of nek or compensation to the injured husband. 
The nek was eight hundred rupees, of w hich five hundred 
or at the least four hundred, were paid in caslb and the rest 
in kind, the payment being spread over four years. In any 
further re-adjustment, thirty rupees in cash were taken as 
the equivalent < i one hundred in kind. The rates were 
somewhat enhanced or the nek exteted nrith more prompt¬ 
ness if the injured husband was of hig'n rank. Eight hund¬ 
red rupees is the rate for nek to ih : *s day. The adultress 
remains with the paramour once the payment is made. But 
if he can’t or won't pay the nek, he will have to pay, at any 

rate, one hundred rupees ns sharnuma or dishonour-money. 
This gives him no rights over the woman, unless he provides 
a girl in exchange : she remains the property of iua hus¬ 
band, who can remarry her where he will mid pocket the 
tvalwar. Until the remarriage, she lives with her people. 


MiNisr/?,, 
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Seduction of a betrothed girl is similarly compen¬ 
sated. If the disappointed bride- 
Seduction after betrothal. grQom ^ ^ ^ ^ 

in whole or part, he receives eight hundred rupees from the 
seducer, and out of it makes good any deficit in the ivalivar 
to the girl’s father. If the walwar hasn’t been paid at all, 
the compensation goes to the girl's father, the bridegroom 
receivings shnrmiiva only. The seducer has marry the gitl. 

68. Blood-feuds were never apparently allowed to go far 

within the tribe, for it was too 
Blood-feuds. much exposed to danger from 

outside to be able to afford the luxury of private revenge. 
The elders took the first opportunity to intervene, and settle 
the feud by compensations. Hers are the rates of compen- 
sation :— 

For a murder.Rs. 800 cash in 4 equal 

annual instalments. 


<SL 


For the loss or total dis -} Rs. 400 in 4 yearly instal- 
abhngof a limb or an eye 1 ments or Rs. 200 + a girl. 

For the fracture of an arm, 
thigh-bone or shin 


m, | 


Rs. 25 to Rs. 100. 


{ Rs. 25 to Rs. 100 accord¬ 
ing to the age of the 
injured man. 

69. Although the Dumars profess to ’ follow Muham- 

4 madan Law in natters of inheri- 

lnheritance; • 

tance, women are rigo. r r" s \ v 

excluded from succession which devolves on male agnates 

alone. The ordinary cinder is sons (equally, if born in law- 

full wedlock, whether by the same mother or not); father ; 

full brothers ; nephews ; uncles ; first cousins. The right of 

1 "presentation is only recognized in the case of deceased 

son’c sons, who inherit per stirpes with sons. The sons of 

deceased brothers or sons of deceased uncles only inherit in 

the absence of living brothers or living uncles. Movable and 

immovable property appear to be treated alike, but property 
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THE JATT. 




. Betrothal. 


(Based chiefly on material furnished by Mir Asad 
Khan, A 'did of Bhiig.) 

*• /S >397 J a t? were enumerated at the Census of lyii, 

Strength. 60,238 being found in Kalat, 

13> i 36 in Sibi, 4,765 in Las Bela, 
170 in Quetta-Pishin, 80 in Loralai, 5 in the Boltin, and -i 
in Zhob. This fragmentary note relates to the Jatt of the 
Kachhi (45,102), especially those living in the Bhag Niabat, 
and deals with betrothal and marriage only. 

2. After the usual private negotiations for a marriage 

have been satisfactorily conclud¬ 
ed, a deputation composed of the 

boy’s relatives and friends of both sexes proceed on the ap¬ 
pointed night to the girl’s house. Greetings are exchanged, 
and the offer of marriage is formally accepted by the girl’s 
party. Her father presents his future son-in-law with a 
turban of silk or cotton according to his means ; and the 
boy’s mother presents a red mantle to the girl. 

3. Sweetmeats are then passed round the room, and the 

drummer [langhd) strikes up for 
The jhamnr or dance. . , 

a dance ( jhumar ). ihc company 

range themselves round him ; an equal number <T men and 

women dancing apart on cither side, and singing in chorus 

as they dance to the beat of his drum. This is the winding- 

up of the sang or betrothal. 

4. The question of bride-price was of course thrashed 

out at the private negotiations. 
I no hnde-pme. j t ranges from two to six hundred 

rupees according to the girl’s attractions and social status. 
A certain amount is paid over to her parents before marriage, 
and ?hey are supposed to devote the whole oi it to furnishing 
her duj or marriage portion, which consists of jewellery and 
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half-a-dozen changes of raiment. They also presen 1 
a suit of clothes to the groom. The groom’s people on 
their part have one change of raiment made for each of the 
couple. 


§L 


5. At the beginning of the lunar month in which the 

wedding is to take place, the 
Buhl or chaki-chung. drummer is sent out in the 

neighbourhood to collect the women for a ceremony in 
the lad’s house, called bukl or chaki-chung. When the 
company is assembled, the lad’s sister puts seven handfuls 
of grain, handful by handful, into a handmill, and the grain 
is slowly ground. The proceedings end with a dance. And 
every day until the wedding there are dances in both houses. 


6. On the night of the chaki-chung , the womenfolk of 

the lad’s household go in a body 
Mehandi chhorna , untying t Q t ^ e house of the bride, to untie 
the bride's tresses. h er tresses. And they present 

five to ten rupees on behalf of the groom towards the fur¬ 
nishing of the bride’s moanvfih or bridal lood, which consists 
of wheaten bread, sugar and ghi. From this night onward 
till the wedding the bride is kept out of sight, and her body 
is rubbed with an oily cosmetic called bdian, to keep it soft 
and clear. 

7. The favourite dates for a wedding are the nth, 14th, 

25th, 27th and 29th of the lunar 

The wedding procession. ^ ^ afternoon the 

bridegroom’s procession sets out towards the bride s house, 
where provisions for the feast have been sent on before, and 
the bridal array and marriage portion are displayed among 
the womenfolk- 

8. After the feast the women of the bride’s party go in a 

pr.'cession with beat of drum to 
Anointing with henna. sta ; n th £ bridegroom with henna 

on hands and feet. And the bride is anointed apart by the 
womenfolk of the groom’s party. 


THE JATT. 



The anointing is followed by a dance, and the singing 
of two hymeneals. The first is 
called sehra , and runs something 
like this :— 


<Sl 


The hymeneals, sehra and 

s a 77 if. 


The mother rejoiced , for the desire of her son was fulfilled : 
and the father moreover was glad } saying : “ Let us 
sit by the side of the bride” 


A necklace of price has been wrought; let us take our 
seat in the mansion : and you , oh my brother , take vour 
seat and rejoice exceedingly . 

Oh groom , oh lord of the darling , the peeress of princesses : 
arise from your bed , and encircle the neck of the bride 
with the necklace that has been wrought . 


And the second is called sami :— 


In my house there is the sound of rejoicing ; the dance is 
afoot: my kinsmen are showering gifts on the minstrels . 

The finest of fish have I fried: God give me the loved one } 
for it was for her , for her that I fried . 

Blacky even as lamp-black arc Ihe eyes of my beloved ; her 
locks are black serpents : all the washing of the world 
can never wash away the black stains wherewith those 
eyes and those locks have stained the heart of her lover. 

Over my head J cast the white mantle ; spots of saffron 
there are on the four edges thereof; and I cry , saying: 
u Bring death to the Brahms , oh God! for they have 
taken Sh&hpur away into captivity 

Under the shady shade of ihe mango I take my stand; on 
the name of God do I calf and my cars catch the sound 
of a slumber-song to my brother . 


I0 * Dance and singing over, they sleep for a while, until 
T , . , t , . they are awakened by the sound 

the loppmg- of the kandi tree. , ^ 

of a drum. Then men and women 

assemble together, and go in a precession to the groom to 

1 ° lLse him from his slumbers. Over him they raise a canopy 
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'M/red cloth, held up by four men with a couple of swori 
and a couple of scabbards which are fastened to the four 
corners. And the procession moves on : first the drummer 
leading the way, then the groom beneath the canopy with a 
sword stuck under his arm, and then the men and the women 
in the rear. So they march till they come to a kandl tree 
(prosopis spicigera ), and here they halt. And the bridegroom 
steps forth, and lops a branch from the tree. A brother or 
one of the near blood takes the branch and lays it on top 
of the canopy, and the procession again sets off in state — 
this time to the house of the bride. The nffaft is read by 
the mulla on their arrival. 


§L 


11. But the bride is left alone with her mother and sister 

and some bosom friend may be. 

The circumcision of the bride. . , . r Uf 

And the midwife circumcises her, 
catching hold of the lips of # her private parts and passing the 
razor lightly over the top. Tw r o to five rupees, or the cast¬ 
off clothes of the bride are her wages for this service. The 
reasons given for the circumcision are three : it is regarded 
(i)as carrying out an ordinance of the Prophet, (2) as 
leading to fecundity, and (3) as cooling undue desire. 
Consummation is looked upon as the best, or rather the 
only, cure for the wound. And if consummation does not 
follow within a few hours, inflammation sets in. Hence it 
is that in the rare cases where marriage takes place when 
one or the other of the couple has not reached puberty, the 
operation is postponed till effective cohabitation can be 
expected. 

12. After the irikcih and circumcision the bride is decked 

out in her bridal clothes and 

Lave or the .knocking to- ornaments . And the men take 
gether of the heads. 

their leave, only a few friends re¬ 
maining behind to escort the groom into the bridal chamber, 
where all the women are assembled. At the door is placed 
the lid of an earthen pot which the groom smashes with a 
kick as he enters. As soon as he sets foot on the bedstead 
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Sl 


Til tvetre , the doling' out of 
sesame. 


where the bride is seated on a fair cloth, she turns her head 
bashfully away. He seats himself opposite to her and turns 
her face towards the Kaba. His sister then takes the heads 
of both of them, and brings them gently together seven 
times, saying : “ the first law&v" “ the second lawan,” and 
so on. This done, she gets a present of money or a cow 
from the groom, and the female minstrels who are present 
get tips from his kinsmen. 

x 3* The groom's sister pours some salt into his hands. 

And the salt is poured from his 
hands to the hands of his bride 
and back again, seven times over, 
and is at last given to the minstrels. This is called the 
doling out of sesame, though salt is now-a-days used in the 
ceremony. 

14. Then the groom’s sister places a ball of cotton on 

__ , , the bride’s forehead, and the 

flowers. groom picks it up. This is done 

seven times, to the singing of the 

song 

M Behold ! my dear one, fair of body and gentle of birth, 
is picking flowers with his bride.” 

15. Then the mother of tjie bride comes forward with a 

, r . . . f CU P of milk. Seven times the 

groom sips the milk, and his bride 
takes seven sips after him, The rest is given to the un¬ 
married boys and girls in the room, one sip each. No 
one who is married, man or woman, may drink from the 
cup. 

16. And last of all the mother of the bride places some 

molasses in her daughter’s hand. 
The groom makes a movement 

to get possession of it, but the 
womenfolk signal to the bride not to part with it. So the 
couple struggle for its possession. And as soon as the 
groom gets the mastery, the couple are left to themselves. 


Gur c/ihufwdnS, thesnatch- 
ln g of the molasses. 
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Meanwhile the dance and the music are kept up 
outside. At the door waits the 
Consummation. bride’s mother. When all is done, 

she goes in and pours some water over the mouth ot the 
fainting bride. And the groom comes forth from the cham¬ 
ber ; and the dance and the music cease forthwith and tne 
wedding 1 night is over* 

18. On the morrow there are races of all sorts ; mares, ^ 

oxen, donkeys, camels, bullock - 
Races on the morrow. carts> a j, take part> the ; r owners 

vying for prizes presented by the groom. That evening the 
bride is taken to her new home, where cooked rice and sweet 
drinks are distributed among the people. So ends the 
wedding jollity. 
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(Chiefly from material compiled by Red Bahadur Ditoan 
Jamiat Red, C.I.E.) 

I.—Tribal History, Constitution, etc. 

i. At the Census of 1911 the strength of Lons in Balu¬ 


chistan was returned at 10,936, 
being scattered over Kalat 


Strength. 


(6,481), Las Bela (1,352), Sibi (1,298), Loralai (S20), 
Quetta-Pishin (668), Chagai (161), Zhob (143), and Bolan 

03 )- 


2. They are in fact dispersed all over the country. 




of an important tribe has a group of them attached to it, 
and the tribal headmen fully alive to the value of their 


services are jealous guardians of their rights and privileges. 
The following note relates to the Loris who live about Kalat, 
Mungachar and Mastung, and recognise the chiefship of 
Sardar Dost Muhammad, Sh&hteai Lori—himself the main 
authority for the statements recorded in it. 

3 * Not to be outdone by the tribesmen with whom they 


live, the Loris claim descent 
from Mir Hamza, the uncle of 


Origin. 


the Prophet. He had, they say, six sons Kambar, Ahmad, 
Gurgin, Mando, Sumfd and Sarmast. But when the time 
came for a division of the patrimony and the assignment of 
occupations to the sons, Mir Hamza forgot all about the 
unfortunate Sarmast, just because he happened to be away 
from home. 

4* So there was nothing for it but to make a blacksmith 


of him, and as a sop for this 
inferior occupation, Mir Hamza 


Name. 


S4, d he should always have a/dr(Sindhi, ‘ share') in the 
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^nings of his brethren. And blacksmith he remains 
this day, serving his brethren ; yet for all that, he’s a Lon 
or sharer in their fortunes. Among themselves they prefer 
the name Lopi, but what it means, they don’t know them¬ 
selves. As for Domb, it’s only an occupational term, applied 
to a Lori who goes in for minstrelsy and work connected 
with domestic ceremonies like births and marriages. 

5. Sarmast had a son called Shambo, and two daughters 

Mami and Halima. Here are 
Sarmast’s descendants. the names 0 j shambo’s sons and 


grandsons 


f Mirdad. 


Sobha 




Yar M u - 


Shakar 


Salar 


■ Kalafi. Mehran 

...- Khabar. 

Yar Muhammad. 

LAnam. 

fMitha. 


\ Allahdad. 

- Mass.. 

1 Till. 

J a ^* Notak 

...^ Gulistan. 

1 

j Dureak. 

[Mehran. 

- Aido. 

[ Shambe. 

I Goh ram. 

f Notak. 

(Horan. 

1 Razai, Pjri 

| Rahmat. 
... ^ 

1 Till. 

j Dilshad. 

| Shambe. 

'Sona. 


Now one or other of Shambo’s sisters married a 
Muhammad Hasni called' Shahl, and from them sprang the 
Shahizai, the Lori sarddrkjiel, or chiefly section. 

6. They are divided into innumerable sections (takar) 
and sub-sections {shnlwar). Although uo attempt was made 
to classify them at the Census, a rough analysis was pre¬ 
pared for this note and is given as an Appendix. 

7. In the old days when the Khan of Kalat called out 

the idshkur of the Brahfli Confe¬ 
deracy, the Loris had to furnish 
their quota, section by section. 


Tribal Warfare in former 
times. 





THE LORI. 


the tribesmen, their duties being to see to the guns, 
repair damaged weapons and make bullets. 
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8. In theory each shalivQr or sub-scction has its moibar, 
~ .. , _ each takar or section its takri, 

the whole tribe—or rather such 
of this scattered community as live in the heart of the 
Brahai country—being under one sardar . The offices of 
mutbar y takri and sardar are hereditary, the office descend¬ 
ing from father to eldest son, or failing male issue, to the 
eldest brother. This at any rate is the theory : but as the 
present sardar was the youngest of three sons and was 
nominated to the sardari by his father, the practice is clearly 
not universal. 


9. In addition to fees levied on individual cases settled, 

• o the Sardar receives a couple of 

The SardSr’s revenue. „ , r 

hasas of wheat every year after 

the rabi crop from each married male in his tribe. Each 
takri collects this revenue from his takar , deducting a 
chdrak or one-fourth as his personal share. The Sardar's 
revenue ranges from one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
rupees in a good year. Up to thirty or forty years ago the 
revenue rates were as high as ten kasas of wheat and a 
*heep from each family, this being what the Loris before 
undertook to pay the Sardar and his descendants in perpe¬ 
tuity, if he returned home in triumph, when he set forth 
under Nasir Khan, the great) Khan of Kalat, to do battle 
with Alt Mardan. 

10. Civil suits occurring in a takar are settled by the 

takri , who collects the charak , 

I he Sardar'h duties. ' . r , 

or one-fourth of the value ot the 

thing in dispute, as fees. These fees are paid over to 

the Sardar annually with the revenue, each < takri again 

retaining one-fourth of his collections as his private share. 

Suits which the takri is unable to settle, go before the 

'Uu dar himself. Much the same procedure obtains in dis- 
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of a more serious character. If the takrl cannot" 
settle them or if they affect members of more than one takar , 
they are taken up by the Sardar in consultation with the 
fakris. Occasionally the tribal Sardar intervenes, and if the 
part he plays is effective, he comes in for a share in the 
charak or sardurl share of the fines. But judicial v\ork forms 
only a part of the Sardar’s duties. He is expected to 
dispense hospitality to all who come to him on business 01 
otherwise, and the claims on his purse are so pressing th.it 
he has been known to pawn his wife’s jewellery to meet 
them. 


<SL 


ii. Serfs are to be found in the households of the well- 

to-do. Most of them were born 
S ei *f s * anc j bred in the household. 

The males lend a hand in the smithy and outdoor 
work; the women grind corn, fetch water, coo v 
food, wash clothes, look after children and make them¬ 
selves generally useful in the house. Iv.o Lulls 
occasionally co-sharers (M. x rashik, IV shank m a 
serf. Thus, the Sardar provided medical treatment for a 
serf girl belonging to the household of a friend of his, on 
condition that in the event of her recovery he uoMd 
acquire half rights in her. 


12. They are evidently well treated on the whole. The 

Sardar freed one of his lads as 
Their treatment. / Jn the name G f God some 

time back, but the freedman has always declined to lea 'L 
his old master. Concubinage with female serfs is 
be unknown, yet they are not infrequently taken in 
marriage. If a man marries a serf who belongs to his 

household either by virtue of birth or acquisition, the 
children of ihe union take the status of the lather, 
ranking as if they were his children by a woman of his 
own kind* 

1 M. — Mfikki, ihe Lou jargon, § 15 ; P. = Persian; Bv. — Brfrhtii ; 
Pril. = BakVhi ; otc. 
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THE LORU 

The full status of freedman can be acquired with 
money saved by serving others 
than the master or received as 
kjiairat . A couple of serfs who managed to make their pile 
in Sind recently, succeeded in marrying some Mengal 
girls in Nushki on their return. Male serfs are often freed 
in the name of God in time of serious illness. 


II.—-Language. 

14. The common domestic languageis Baldchi or Brahai, 

- , though many speak Jadgali and 

General. _ _ . 

a corrupt form of Persian. But 

they also boast a language all their own which every child 

must learn. IPs a secret jargon, generally reserved for the 

presence of strangers. Others call it Lorichini, but the 

Loris themselves call it Mokki. 


15. And this is the account they give of its origin. Ya. 

All, the Prophet’s cousin and 
Mokki. Tr ’ 

kambar were worsted in a fight 

with the Gabrs and fled, their enemies in hot pursuit. And 

it would have gone hard with them had not Moko (Br.), 

the spider, shewed them the w*ay to a cave. Here they took 

refuge and eluded their pursuers, though a crossgrained 

lizard did his best to divulge their presence by nodding his 

ugly head. When the coast w*as clear, Moko, the spider, 

said to Ya All : * To you I’ve £iven the gift of my tongue, 

give it to whomsoever you will.* And Ya Ali gave it to the 

father of all the Loris, and hence it is that they talk Mokki, 

the spider language. There's another tale connected with 

their refuge in the cave worth the telling. Kambar was 

bitten by a snake, but Ya Ali sucked the poison out of the 

wound, and spat it on the ground. From this spittle there 

sprouted a plant—bitter because of the poison, s'woet because 

°f Ya All’s saliva. And the plant was none other than the 

tobacco plant, from which all the tobacco in the world has 

sprung. 


Ml [UlST/fy, 
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To this day they talk Mdkki when they don’t wan 

outsiders to know too much of 
Its use. . . t-., -r 

what they are saying. Thus it 

they go to officiate at a wedding and only come in for un¬ 
appetising scraps of food after the tribesmen have feasted 
on the dainties, they will give vent to their disappointment 
among themselves to their heart’s content in their Mokki 
gibberish. 


<SL 


17. Though the stock vocabulary doesn’t seem very 

extensive, words can be coined 
Its vocabulary. ^ Ubihim by transmogrifying 

words borrowed from any language that comes to hand. 
Metathesis — or turning- words inside out—is particularly 
common : dipar ( P. pidar ), father ; sipar ( P. pisar ), son ; 
sub (Bal. bus), goat; shew ( Bal. mesh), sheep; shipl 
(Br. pishi), cat; shpCng (Br. btshSnk ), bread-bag. 1 here are 
several affixes, net-, ni-, la -: natauk ( P. tauq ), bracelet; 
nilab ( Br. lab ), bride-price ; lapuli ( Br. puli ), nose-ring. 
There is apparently only one suffix,: hathosk ( Hind. 
hath ), hand. 


III.—Religion. 

18. They are professed Sunnis. But they are lax 

enough, and tainted with Shiah 
Sect * heterodoxy. 

19. This is especially noteworthy in the celebration ot 

the Muharram (M. brnstunk roch) 
TheMuharram. the womenfolk. On the first 

day they set up a shed as a dwelling for Bibi Fatima 

**“* ,rom th6 . sette T ^ 

tarnish it with matting and rugs and anvilung e Sc e> 0 
-spare. For nine days they go from door to door egging 
lor flour, rice, ghi and the like, and reassemble in 
ing to mourn. One of the women heads the procession 
with the cry: ‘Two sons oi Bibi Fatima " llL - done 
death by infidels!’ And the others follow her with the 
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entatron 1 Ya Hasan’ ya .Husain !' On the tenth day 
they make four effigies of cloth to represent Fatima, her 
daughter, H^san and Husain, and place them in the centre 
of Bibi Fatima’s dwelling, and stand around them beating 
their breasts, and wailing ‘ya Hasan! ya Husain / ’ At 
night they wrap the effigies in clean cloth and bury them in 
.the graveyard. At the grave they offer up prayers and 
distribute dates. On their return they bathe in a stream 
and wend their way back to Bibi Fatima's dwelling. Here 
all the supplies they collected during the last nine days are 
cooked. Some of the food is distributed in alms, and the 
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rest eaten by the women. Though debarred from these 
ceremonies, the men make some show of keeping the 
Muharram, During it they refrain from cohabiting with 
their wives, and like the women and children leave their 
haii unwashed. On the last day they go to the graveyard, 
visiting the graves of their relatives first of all, and strew 
flowers and sprinkle water over them. 


20. On the first day of the month of Safar the women of 

The first of Safar. the chiefly Shahizai section sub¬ 
scribe two annas each among 
themselves, and buy sweetmeats and invite other women of 
the tribe to a gathering at noon in honour of Bibi Fatima. 
No male, not even a male infant, may be present at the 
gathering. Nor is a woman great with child allowed to 
offer her subscription or to attend or partake of the sweets, 
for there is always the lively danger that she may have a 
male child in her womb. There was a case a few years 
back of a Shahizai woman, three months gone with child, 
who was present at the gathering and had a miscarriage 
that same afternoon. 


21 . 


ttnd 

men, 


All but children under seven keep the fast * of 

The Ramzan. S * m * an - U “ P ;lrticui ^lv meri¬ 

torious to give alms of' rice 

kread, and sweets or dates- but no meat—to holy 
•strangers and the poor, and to cohabit with one’s 
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X on the 7th and 9th taking* a bath on the following- 

mornings. It is only on these occasions that a certain 
hair on the head can be cleansed. 


<SL 


22. The Shabizai section boasts a mulla among its 

Ar „ member^; other sections patro- 

Mullas. 

nise the mulla of the tribe to 
which they are attached. At Ramzan the Sh&hizal pay 
their mulla four annas a head for every man, woman and 
child, as sar-sdya . At a marriage a mulla gets a rupee for 
reading the nikdh ; and at a funeral two rupees for reciting 
the Koran. He also receives any articles of clothing that 
the deceased has ever worn. Every Lori gives a tithe of 
the grain he receives from his botar or master to the 
mulla. 


23. They have a special reverence for Ghaus-i-Azam, 

and every family sacrifices a 
Shrines. sheep or goat at his shrines in 

Mastung, Kalat, Mungachar or Nushkf. Thither resort 
people of all classes in case of sickness. After the rab 7 
crop each takri collects four annas a head from every adult 
male in his takar, the money collected being spent on 
khairat in the name of the Pir. Loris of all sections resort 
to the Pir Shahi Ziarat at NushkI, where a cairn of stones 
marks the site of the mChmS* kjidna or guest-house ot Pir 
Shahi, the progenitor of the Shahlzai. 


24 The Sardar is held sacred, and an oath taken by 

placing one’s right hand on his 
The sacrosanct cWef. beard is accepted as gospel. It 

will settle the most thorny disputes even between secti n.. 

Cases of painful labour are .pM** overcome by *.*«.* 

the women some water in which his beard ha. been PP 

If a man is suffering from intermittent f e ' er » 

himself if he snatches the first morsel Ot too ~ 

Sardar is putting to his mouth at a meai, and eats it 

himself. 
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Their reverence for fire is variously manifested in 
their daily round &s blacksmiths 
(§ 34), in times of sickness (§ 36) 
and at the wedding- ceremony (§ 63). 



Fire-worship. 


26. They resort to ordeals by water and fire. In 
rp • « . . . the former the suspect has to 

keep under water for a set time. 
In the latter he is made to walk seven paces with a heated 
ploughshare in his right palm. Between the ploughshare 
and his hand there is a piece of paper inscribed with 
‘ yfistn,' If his palm is blistered or the paper scorched at 
the end of his walk, he is guilty : otherwise he’s innocent, 
and his accuser has to pay a thousand rupees as com¬ 
pensation. 


The evil eve. 


27. The tear of the evil eye is universal among them. 

A good while ago the Sard fir’s 
seven year old daughter went to 
a marriage party at Nushki and was unfortunate enough 
to attract the eye of a Badini who gave open expression to 
his admiration of her looks. She fell ill then and there, 
and died on the seventh day, when they found the print of 
a hand on her back. The best cures against evil eye are 
to inhale the smoke of a burning rag torn from the shirt 
of him who casts the blight, or to throw dust taken from 
under his feet on the fire. 


28. Evil spirits are always lying in wait, and charms 

have to be got from Sayyids and 
Eul sp,nt ' ? * mullas to ward them off. Their 

pet haunts are the Mard-i-ghalb mosejue near Kalat, the 
Lakr! graveyard close by, and places where dead have been 
washed for burial or which have been used by Hindus as 
burning-grounds. He’s a bold man who ventures near any 
01 these haunted spots by night, if one may judge by an .un¬ 
pleasant experience the Sardar himself has to relate. It all 
happened some twenty years ago as he was passing the 
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jlard-i-ghaib after sunset. In the gloaming he saw a white- 
robed figure mounted on a black donkey and heard a voice 
cry out: ‘ Wait a while, Dost Muhammad, I’m coming.’ 
Thus forewarned the Sardar began to mumble the Ayat-ul- 
kursr from the Koran, and the ghostly visitant vanished. 
But the Sardar hadn’t got far, before he beheld a woman in 
white. In the name of God and the Prophet he adjured her 
to leave him, muttering the verse from the Holy Writ all the 
time. In a twinkling she grew to giant’s size, so that he 
could not see up to her head ; then she dwindled away just 
as quickly, until she resumed the stature of a mortal, and 
vanished. So he went on his way, but up came a big white 


do", and circled round him twice or thrice. He behaved so 


strangely that the holy verse came once more to the Sardars 
lips, and the dog suddenly opened his mouth and exclaimed 
in the most polished Baluchi : ‘ If you hadn’t known that 
verse, I should have made a meal of you ’ and with that he 
too disappeared. But when the Sardar had reached the 
Lakri graveyard, out jumped a Jaklr, and abused him round¬ 
ly in Jadgfili, and the holy verse had to be mumbled all over 
again, before he vanished into thin air. But worse was to 
come, for stones began to shower down on all sides, but 
though the Sardar was struck, he was none the worse, thanks 
no doubt to being armed with the holy verse. So he put 
his best leg foremost, and hurried through the fusillade to 
Kalat. He couldn’t get in at the Mastung gate, as the 
sentry hadn’t got the key. • He had better luck at the Gil- 
kand gate, but of the sentries who opened it one v as s . m 
down by a stone on his cheek, and the other had the barrel 
of his gun smashed in. Once inside the gates the Sardar 
rushed breathless into a baker’s shop, hard by, but. before they 
could slam the door to, a stone brought a lamp with a crash 
to the ground. But the Sardar and the baker kept, teci mg 
the verse until midnight, when the stones at last ceased. 
The Sardar was ill for forty days after it, and only oued his 
recovery to a talisman given bin* by his mulla. l.asn t 

been near Kalat since. 
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The jackal is particularly ominous. He has two" 
0 mens cries : * Yu Hasan % Yd Husain /’ 

which forebodes death, and 'Kao ! 
Kdo! } which foretells rain. No Lori will journey 
southwards on a Thursday, or do blacksmith’s work on a 
Friday. 


30. He will not cut a fig-tree (M. ni-anjir , P. anfir) or a 
Tabus vine (M. ni-angur , P. angur) for 

both are trees of paradise. True, 
there’s a case on record of a Lori felling a fig-tree some few 
years back for a Dehwar of Mastung, who offered him* half 
the timber for the job, but the trunk fell on him and broke 
his leg, and he didn’t live to tell the tale. Nor will Loris 
cut trees on Chiltan hill. A dozen of them set out to cut 
trees on the hill some thirty years back. From the first one 
they cut, there poured forth milk, from the second blood, and 
a couple of snakes from the third. They were all blinded 
and lost their way, and though they were rescued by a search 
party, they died within a week. Their names are still 
remembered as a warning to others. 


IV.—Occupation. 

31. They are blacksmiths by hereditary calling. Like 

Legendary origin of fire. “"*»«**« *ey look upon 

fire with special reverence a*- 
God s gift to David, brought fr^ni purgatorv (M. nadoziiy 

* • adzukji), when David begged for the wherewithal to 
melt iron. 


T2. 


They produce fire with flint (M. nasing, P. sang) an 


Production of fire. 


steel. For tinder they use th 
woolly substance on the buds c 

t * ie w *W ph.nl -'hardana, or old rags soaked in saltpetre an 
dried. i 

33 * Before a man brings a new anvil into use, he invite 


fttmg' up a new smithy. 


a small company, and buys twenty 
annas worth of sweets. Some of 
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sweets are flung on the fire as an offering, and the r£> 
are passed round the company. Then a short prayer is 
offered up, and the anvil is erected. 

34. Every morning before the day’s work is begun he 

first addresses (or at any rate 

Beginning the day’s work. 

ought to address) this prayer to 
the fire : lt Oh fire, for as much as thou didst preserve our 
Prophet Abraham in thy arms, even so preserve this my 
iron !” Live coal is not supposed to be touched with hand 
or foot ; there’s a special implement to collect it called 
ska gird or disciple. 

35. Even his tools have their own special prayers or 

thanksgiving to offer. These are 

The prayers of the tools. , .. r . . 

^ J the invocations of each as it per¬ 

forms its work :— 

Anvil (M. n is an da n, P. sindfin) ‘ Ya Karim V 
Hammer (M. nukirta) i Ya Karim ! ya Rahim ! r 
Heavy hammer (M. vodasti , P. dodast'i) 1 Ya Jabbar ! ya 

QahAr! 

Bellows (M. satnak , P. dam) i \ Ahu !’ 

Blowpipe (M. riakara) i Yahu ya man hu! 

Tongs (M. niambu, P. ambur) ‘Ya Hannan !ya Mannanl 
Drill (M. nafimat) ‘ Ya Hayyih ! ya QaiyOm !’ 

Scissors (M. mkCit) 1 LA ilaha ! illallAh . 

Chisel (M. hilab) ‘ La ilah ! ilia Fattah !’ 

, 6 . The bellows and anvil are endowed with powers' of 

healing in casi-s of childlessness, 

Worship of 1 he ttools. sickness and other adversities. 

. 1 the childless woman, the 

Their powers are invoked, and 

sick or sufferer is given a lit* * sbes to cat ' A shMp 

or goat is killed in each family alter the rati cn-V : --me o 
the blood is sprinkled on the anvil, and a piece ot tne ls t 
is thrown on the fire as a sacrifice. The nic..t i- 
well boiled; in the water it was boiled in they cook 
some coarse ground wheat into a porridge they rail no/. 
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e meat and the dal some is distributed among* the po 
the rest consumed by the family. 



37* L\ ery year a Lori has to smithy for his botdr or 
Duties master free of all cost a plough¬ 

share, a small axe, a large and a 
small knife and a razor. At the wedding of a girl in the 
bo tads family he has to furnish twenty iron rings, two iron 
spoons (M. nikdbgit) and a kind of iron comb (qiukash)* At 
the marriage of a boy, he supplies a pair of tweezers, a 
knife and a razor. If the bdlar wants other articles at any 
time, t!ie Lori must be provided with the iron and given half 
the usual wage. Thus he will get a rupee for a saddle, ten 
annas for a pair of stirrups, eight annas for a spade, four 
annas for a hoe, a mattock or a lock and chain, two annas 
<ot a pair of scissors or pincers, an anna for a sickle, and 
four annas for shoeing a horse. 


38. but over and above their smithy work they have 

Duties at domestic ceremonies. plelUy * d ° at d ° mestic coremo- 

nies. Thus their womenfolk 

must attend at child-birth, wait on the mother, wash the 
soiled clothes, look after the infant, and so forth. At 
weddings the Lori summons the guests, prepares the food, 
and s ?tves it round the company, while his women have to 
tnake an ointment of turmeric and ground barley, and rub 
the bride’s body with it for three days before the wedding. 

funerals they summon the guests, cook and serve 
r °und the food. 


39 * In return for his services a Lori receives one krtsa of 

p 4 . wheat at the time of sowing for 

Kemu Deration. • 

each pair of plough bullocks and- 
1 lS{l ot grain for each khar*&&r at harvest time with a 
bundle oi ears of corn, while on the return from Kachhi he 
* c tied to One keisa of judri out of each camel-loa,d 
ll £ht up-country. Every year lie's given a sheep or goal 
of the flock, with the wool of Another to boot. The 
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, feet, entrails and hide of every beast slaughtered for 
food are his perquisite. At the birth of a boy in his bdtfir's 
family he gets a rupee, but has to content himself with 
eight annas if it’s a girl. At a wedding in the family he 
comes in for all the money the guests offer as sargasht , and 
the bride’s old clothes if she comes from his bdtdrs family, 
while if the family provides the groom, he gets a special dud , 
as it’s called, consisting of a turban and a donkey or four 
goats. On the seventh day after a death, when the women 
put off mourning and wash their hair with oil and fuller's 
earth, lie gets all that’s left over, and as each relative who 
comes to condole brings some fuller’s earth, a chhiftack of oil 
and half a kdsa of grain, this is no mean perquisite, especi¬ 
ally as he gets the whole of the wheat into the bargain. 

40. It is thus clear that a Lori’s billet in the tribe is not 

to be despised, and it is not 

Transfer of the goodwill ot surprising to find it a market¬ 
able commodity. As a rule sons 
first assist and then succeed their father in his practice : it 
constitutes in fact the greater part of the estate he leaves 
behind him. But circumstances may arise which call for the 
transfer of the goodwill in a clan or section from one Lori 
to another. The transfer may be first mooted either by the 
Lori himself or his bdtur } but in either case the Lori has to 
be bought out. Thus the Lori chief used to be the Loti of 
the Kambarani under their headman Sher Muhammad. 
Finding that his occupation interfered with his sarddn 
duties, he sold the goodwill of the business to on* Pita, a 
Sobhazai Lon,' for an annual payment of one $arwctr of 
wheat and ten has os of pistachio khanjak. For nine years 
Pita paid up-like a man, and then demurred. Matters were 
finally settled by Ditu buying the practice outright with a 
lump sum of a hundred rupees and three donkeys. So 
the practice is now his, much to the satisfaction of all 
three, Dita, the Lurl Sardfir, and the bfitfr. On the other 
hand the headman of the Talikzai Langav had some Itoubh 
with his Lori, a N takzai, a few years back, and had to 
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Lori to buy him out of the practice for a 
hundred rupees. There is a third typical case of transfer. 
In the event of a serious illness a Lori will sometimes sell 
the goodwill of his business and distribute the proceeds in 
alms ( 'khairnt ). 




akarzai 


41. One of their favourite games is ji 7 . There are five 

_ on each side, the sides standing: 

Games. ^ 

ten paces apart. Each lad in 

turn runs out and slaps one of the opposite side, who then 

try to catch him. They often play for five pice stakes. 

Another game is a kind of hide-and-seek. One of the lads 

has his eyes bandaged, while the rest go off and hide. Then 

he removes the bandage and runs off to search for them. 

The first he comes across is hauled out and made to squat 

down. The others come up and smack him on the head, 

and lie has to pursue them until he can bowl one of them 

over. Other popular games are marbles ( gorl ) and tilla, 

which consists in knocking a wooden ball out of a hollow 

with a stick. Girls play with dolls [dutink). 


V.—Home Life. 

42. With the exception of a few families permanently 

settled in huts in Mastung anc 
I he zigan. Mungachar, they live in stgQi 

(Br. gidftft), moving down country to Kachhi with 
tribes to which they are attached. A sig&n consists of 
middle pole (M. dingtir , Br. gindnr) and side supports^ o 
wood (M. nachnti), with a gnats’ hair blanket Covering 
the top and pieces for the sides (M* shapdar , Bi. pachda)* 
The corners are tied down by ropes {(iambi) fastened tr. 
wooden pegs (M. nam&khy P. mckji). The floor of the tent 
is the bare ground as often as not; a mat or an old bit t,f 
carpet is somewhat ot a luxury. Some of the women kno^ 
how to turn out the blankets and carpets, but they are 
usually the handiwork ot the local weavers or p&sharmr: 
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wages for making a tsig&n 
two kasa of wheat. 
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amount to 


two rupees an 
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43. One part of the zigan is divided off by a mat or 

something of the sort for the 
rhe interior. sheep, goats and donkeys. The 

fireplace is in the centre. Carpets, saddlebags and the like 
are often piled across the zigan , forming separate rooms for 
the married folk and the children to sleep in. There are 
seldom more than one married couple occupying the same 
sigan . A son on marriage has to set up tor himselt (§ 7S). 
Well-to-do Loris generally keep a small spare Xent fo. 
friends and travellers, but if needs must, thc\ gL'- up 
corner of the family zigan to their guests. 

% 

It is the women who have to pitch and strike the 
ziffm, pack the household furni- 
On the tramp. ture, load up the donkeys, and 

do the hard work of the tramp generally. Each has to carry 
one or more children on her back, while the husband 
carries the lighter and more fragile articles. Bi:A u ih. 
donkeys are fully loaded, he too will have to give one of the 
I'ittle ones a lift. 


4;. There is little or no difference between the dress of 

a Lori and the dress of a trihes- 
Clothing. man Gi r i s and boys wear a 

ng shift (M. refitlTvan), the boys with a cap (M. lupa) and 
ie girls with a headcloth (M. nugad ). Men wear a shirt, 
trousers (M. lasher, P. shatortr) and a turban (M. nanu /). 
Women wear a repatvan or shift reaching down to the 
ankles and usually made of red cloth. 1 be dJ.th 
c’ f'dinarily white. Unmarried, imrried and widowed all 
i ess alike, except that widows arr the onl> ones uhc c\cr 
di*ess in black. 

4^. Men wear their hair long like the tribesmen. Mullas 

shave their head bare, and as the 
■ Hnlf ’ Sardar professes to be a «ufla f 
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Ornaments. 


Food. 


is the style he adopts. Women plait their hair in 
kinglets down f he back, but you can always tell a married 
woman from a maiden or a widow by her side-locks ( gulf ). 

47* Women who can afford it wear ornaments in their hair 

(M. namarghu ), on their forehead 
(t'than ), in their ears (dur), in 
their nose (M. lapiill, Br. puli), round their neck (M. 
natauk , P. tauq), and on their arms (M. talmal ). The iahnal 
consists of seven black beads and seven beads of silver. 
The only ornaments the men wear are rings (M. nachalav , 
Br. chalav) and ear-rings (M. mdar , P. dur ), both of 
silver. 

4S. I he staple food is unleavened bread made of juari 

or wheaten flour. With it they 
sometimes eat dal or pottage 
made of millet, while milk or butter-milk (M. trilsh 
PQ£&) a re taken with the meal when it can be had. A 
relish, is made of garbust (Pashto, bushk ; Bot. Lcpidium 
araba) which is commonly eaten in the spring. In times 
of scarcity this and the grain of the gam grass madg into 
bread or dal form their main diet. 

49. 1 here ate two meals in the day, morning and even- 

^ , ing. When the bread is ready, 

it is divided up into portions, 
full portions are given to the men and women and the two 
watch-dogs (§ 52), but the children and the old folk are 
given smaller helpings. A guest usually takes pot-luck with 
the family, though the well-to-do will give him meat and 
rice to shew him special honour. 

50. Butter (M. spcdi-let^sqfed tel ?) is made by shaking 

r the curds (M. cob/a) in a skin 

Butter and cheese. _ 

(his) Cheese (M. tOpen, P 

ftaher) is made by dipping in the milk a bit of wool covered 

with a few grains of panir-band ( Wi!Junta coagulans) or sd 

for a few minutes. The latter is made out of the dried 

paunch of a fatted kid ten to fifteen days old. 


*§L 
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31. AIds (Br.) is made out of boiled milk by adding 

buttermilk or well-pounded dried 

Mas. 
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curds (M. rakiity Br. krut) or a bag 
containing a pounded mixture of a couple of ounces each 
of cocoanut, lucerne seed, cummin seed, rice, kishmish y and 
turmeric. 


52. They keep donkeys (M. kupar), sheep (M. shcm , Bal. 

mesh) and goats (M. zub, Bal. 

Domestic animals. 




Donkey diseases. 


bus). Some of the donkeys are 
sturdy specimens capable of doing their torty miles a day. 
A few stallions are kept, a rupee being charged lor a couple 
of coverings. The sheep and goats are few in number; 
they are tended by the children, the milking and churning 
being done by the women. Kach family keeps a couple of 
watch-dogs. Fowls are reared for sale. 

There are three diseases in particular the donkey suf¬ 
fers from : (1) ginth —symptoms : 
constipation and stricture ; cure : \ 
seer of the shod plant boiled with.* seer ofghi in | seer of 
water, and taken internally ; (2) pet-dard or colic-cure : In) 
branding the navel with a red-hot iron, (b) J seer of sema makx 
is boiled with | seer of roses and & of gh'i in 4 seer of water, 
and taken internally ; (3) $ u g in symptoms. How ot mucus 
from the nose ; cure : make the donkey inhale the smoke of a 
burning rag of blue cloth covered with a little sugar three 

days running. 

VI. —Domestic Ceremoaies. 


54 - 


At the close of the seventh month of pregnancy 
a pottage (M. kafta mkOhal , Br. 

Announcing an approach- JiaftCma kdhal) is made of boiled 
birth * wheat and gur and sent round 

among the relatives and friends.. Each iamiU gi.es in 
return a couple of nnnas and a Knucklebone (^- ww/fl/) 
for the expected one to play with. Of the money thus 
subscribed half goes to the midwife, and half is spent on 
sweetmeats to be distributed among the poor. 


THE LORI. 


1 



Of marriage in general. 


\t the birth of a male child friends and relatives flock 

, „ in to offer their congratulations, 

r*irth of a male. 

bringing pice and sweetmeats 
with them. The pice are thrown over the child’s head, and 
become the midwife’s perquisite. The ceremony is known 
as sargasht or 4 head-passing.’ The guests are treated to a 
feast of dates. Near relatives put up in the house for six 
days, playing the rabab and singing and generally enjoying 
themselves. On the seventh day a sheep pr a goat is 
killed, and the guests have a final feast before they depart. 
The midwife, herself a Lor?, who has been given her board 
and lodging up to now, also takes her leave. Her fees are 
one rupee, five seers of grain, a seer of flour, a lump of ghi 
for a boy, together with the sargasht offerings, but only 
two or four annas if it’s a girl. 

56. They marry within the tribe. According to the Sardar 

they would neither give adaughter 
to a Jatt nor take a Jatt to a wife ; 

nor would a Lori intermarry with the Loris though 

they are. Marriage among near relatives is popular, as a 
means of binding the families together, while marriages by 
exchange of girls (M. lubnit , Br. charh pa char hi) are also 
common. Girls don’t marry until they are over fourteen, 
which is just as well, seeing that the whole burden of the 
household falls on the wife from the outset. Boys are at 
least a couple of years older before they marry. 

57. A betrothal (sang) may be arranged at any age, indeed 

among near relations it is some¬ 
times fixed up between infants of 

six months. But as a betrothal lands the groom s family in 
recurring expenditure on pushak or dress (S $9), U P to the 
time of marriage, it is generally put off as long as possible, 
except in the case of marriage by exchange, in which the 
expenditure on either side more or less balances itself, 

58. As soon as the girl’s father has signified his 

acceptance of the proposal, the 
boy’s father kills a sheep and 


Betrothal. 


The ceromony. 


MiN/sr^ 
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3 bread in the girl’s house, and feasts the girl’s father 
and his triends. A sheep and ten kdsas of flour is the aver¬ 
age consumption at the ordinary betrothal feast. 


<SL 


59. After the feast the boy’s father presents the maiden 

w , , , . , with an outfit of raiment ovpOshak, 

The betrothal posJulk. 1 

to wit a pair of shoes, coloured 

trousers, a red shift, a headcloth, and a pair of red stone 

bangles (dastiink). The presentation is the binding portion 

of the betrothal ceremony. Every six months, it has to be 

renewed until the bride is brought to her new home ; but the 

poshdk on the subsequent occasions is less elaborate, and 

consists simply of a shift and a headcloth. The bride-price 

(M. nilaby Br. lab), which amounts to forty rupees on an 

average, is generally settled at the marriage. 

60. Only death can cancel a betrothal ; it is of no moment 

should one or other become 
Heath of a betrothed boy. e 

maimed, halt or blind. So bind¬ 
ing is the betrothal, that in the event of the boy dying 
before marriage, the disposal of the girl rests with the boy’s 
father. It is lie who fixes her bride-price, and if he actual¬ 
ly paid bride-price on behalf of his son, becomes in for the 
whole of the bride-price now. Even if he paid nothing at all, 
he gets half, the other half going to the girl’s father. 


61. If a man is hard put to it to raise the bride-price 

and other marriage expenses, he 
A tbijar. goes arrfong Loris of all sorts 

and conditions and asks for a subscription (M. nibijitr, Br. 
bijYir). He also solicits his btUiir and any other trihesmen 
with whom he has intimate connection*. This practice is 
not confined to marriage, but is resorted to whenever a 
man has to find a lump sum. 

0>2. When the date of the wedding has been fixed, the 

groom’s father sends a couple of 
Tim wedding procession. ten k(lsas Q f flour, and one 

kusa of ghi to the girl’s house, or possibly more or less 
according to his means. On the wedding morning he 
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Wj>-cls his relatives and friends, and prepares shurdi, a brea 
rtade with thin paste. The shurdi is placed on a platter 
with ghl and gtt? over it, and with this platter the marriage 
party (M. najuno)— men, women and children—proceed in the 
evening to the bride’s house. Here the bride’s relatives and 
friends are waiting to receive them. 


eacT 


63. A bonfire is kindled, and on it they throw a piece of 

Worship of the fire. the skttrA before ; distributing 
the rest among- the company, 
rhen they address the fire and pray: ‘Oh fire, thou- that 
art the giver of our livelihood, favour the bridegroom with 
thy blessing. Grant him children and prosperity in his 
business.’ Then the drums beat and there’s dancing (M. 
chaposk , Br. c/uip ). Men and women whirl round the fire in 
separate circles, and sing songs in turns. Here’s their 
favourite song :— 

Mlrac mat s/uidi laid tiro Idro 

Takhtae sarn nindaind.nl laid&rd IdrO 

Muddnc sarand khanalith laidCirO lard 

Mira barant La Had ruha nindtiremint laid Cud Idro 

ShCidl muburak bith rdch naslb bant laiddro lard. 

Our prince holds his wedding, 

Lilli bulero. 

On the throne they are sitting, 

Lilli bulero. 

Comb yc his hair, 

Lilli bulero. 

Let them take him and seat him right close to his lady, 
Lilli bulero. 

Blessed be the wedlock ! their luck great as may be, 
Lilli bulero. 

bj. The bride's father cooks the food, and serves it to 

the guests. And after the feast. 

The marriage. 

the mulla reads the 7 iikdh or 
°rdinary marriage service, and get s a fee of one rupee fqr 
Lie work. During the niktik the couple sit on a rug which 


whists 
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groom brought with him, both decked out in their best. 
The groom wears a new white turban, trousers of alacha 
cloth, and a shirt of dumcti , while the bride wears her 
bridal apparel, donning trousers for the occasion. 


<SL 


65. When the service is over, the couple go off to a 

blanket tent (M. sig&n , Br. 

Retiring to the sigmt. , , .. . , 

gtdan) which has been pitched 

some way off" from the encampment. This is the gift of the 
bride’s parents, and with it they provide a saddle-bag 
(M. rOjin , Br. khurfin), a coloured woollen bread-bag (M. 
shpcng, Br. bishcnk), a woollen salt-bag (M. ribdan, Br. 
bedim), a choti or instrument for plaiting the hair, a head¬ 
dress ( M. polft- ), and a lungi for the groom. Twenty 
rupees is what a marriage costs the bride’s family on an 
average ; the bridegroom’s people have to pay about three 
times as much, not counting the bride-price. 


66. On the morrow the husband take< the cloth stained 

with the tokens of virginity and 

Display of the tokens ol c |j S p] a y S ft j n front of the sig&n 
virginity. - . . , 

in honour ot his unspotted bride, 

and when his friends go to offer their congratulations, the 

cloth is the first thing to strike their eye and forms the 

general subject of admiration. 

67. For two days they are left alone in the ug&n, undis¬ 

turbed save for visits of congra- 
The home-coming. tulation by the groom’s friends. 


The relatives of the bride don’t go near them; thou- lood 
and other necessaries arc brought them by the mother and 
sisters of the groom. On the morning of the third day the 
bride’s parents pay her a farewell visit, and then the bride¬ 
groom’-'; people come and strike the sig&n,. and curr) the 
bride, sig&n and all, off to their encampment. Thereafter, 
even though the young husband does not elect to take his 
share of the patrimony and set up for himself, he must 
leave the parental sig&n and live in his own sig&n apart 
with his bride. 





>S. Now when cooked food is given in alms, three-fourths 
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Savdb. 


of the saviib or heavenly recom¬ 
pense that attaches to such alms 


is on account of the food itself, and one-fourth on account 
of the fire at which it is cooked. The housewife, possibly 
in her capacity as cook, has as her portion in heaven 
this one-fourth, which has a money value of four gold 
mohurs or eighty rupees. So when a bride is brought 
home, she is asked by her husband whether she prefers to 
retain her fourth share in the saviib , or compound for it 
by taking four mohurs. The more intelligent women 
decline to compound. Now and then a wife will demand 
cash down, and her husband is then bound to present her 
with an ornament, though it need not be quite of the value 
stipulated. If he cpn’t afford this, he will beg his wife to 
make him a gift of the four mohurs. This she generally does, 
but the gift must be- made in the presence of four or five 
respectable men. 

69. A woman must not appear bare-headed before any 


one but her husband. Nor must 
she appear before strangers if her 


Decency. 


shift does not cover her shins, unless she is wearing trou¬ 
sers. 

70. Most Loris content themselves with one wife, for the 


excellent reason that they cannot, 
afford more. But the well-to-do 


Polygamy. 


often have three or four. The Sardfir has three like his 
father before him. 

71. Faithlessness, a shrewish temper, bad house-keeping, 


these are the most common 
grounds of divorce. The hus- 


Divoree. 


band thrice pronounces the word 4 ial&g ’ or divorce in the 
presence of a mulla or tnolbar, saying 4 Henceforth thou art 
to me like a mother or sister, thou canst go, 1 and the,divorce 


is :omplete. A wife may appeal to the Sartlar for a divorce 
if her husband should prow. impotent, even should his im- 
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iicy have come on him after marriage and after she has 
borne him children. 


72. The remarriage of widows is common practice. The 

s&ng and nikak take place at 

Remarriage of widows. ' 

one and the same time. It is an 

inexpensive ceremony, ten rupees being all it usually costs. 
She gets a long red shift from her groom. Though she's 
free to select her second husband,the bride-price is arranged 
by the widow’s father, but if—as is usually the case—the 
bride-price was paid up in the first instance or a girl was 
given in exchange, the heirs of the deceased husband are 
entitled to the full amount. 

73. A divorce is not so well off. She has no say in the 

choice of het second husband. 

Remarriage of divorced wives. father arranges the .natch 

and pockets the bride-price. 

74. They bury their dead in the tribal graveyard (M. 

r(ibistCn* , P. qabristAn). After the 
BunaK burial they distribute cooked food 

in alms, the quantity and quality being a question of means. 
If a man dies on the march, his relatives carry his body (M. 
rum /A, P. murdn ) to the tribal graveyard if they can arrange 
to do so. If they can’t manage the removal then and there, 
they dig a grave (M. rakab , P. qabr) on the spot, and 
deposit the body in trust (M. zulAnal, P. anulnal) in its tem¬ 
porary resting-place. ' On their return tramp towards home, 
if it occurs within six months, they exhume the body and 
carry it with them for burial in the tribal graveyard. 1 he 
burial service is .read by a muila if one is to hand, and in his 
absence by the holiest man available. Poor lo'k often 
bury their dead wherever he may happen to d.e, and e\ci 
in the clothes he died in. The only qttentp! at ceremony is 
for one of their number to return to the spot a day or two 
later, and to say over the grave : ‘ Oh earth ! I now entrust 
this body to thee.’ 


Ml WSTfiy 



the Lori* 


J%) There is no mourning (M. nikont) for children unde 1 ! 


Mourning. 


seven. For all others the women 
observe mourning for seven days 
and the men for three. On the first day some near relative 
sends one meal for the bereaved family, for no food may be 
cooked in the house of mourning on that day. Neighbours 
pay visits of condolence during the three first days ; those 
living at a distance come in when they can. On such 
visits of condolence each comes with some gift (purs ) , 
cash,grain or sheep—anything in fact save cloth and clothing. 
The guests are fed by the family in mourning, who spend 
about twenty-five rupees over the death. 


VIII.—Customary Law. 

76. Adultery and similar offences are fairly common. The 

Adultery and compensation. aCCUSer mUS \ thC Sard3r 

and his council of takris that the 

woman was seen with her paramour in a secluded spot, 
lhe paramour used to be killed, but nowadays he gets off by 
paying the husband Rs. 400 as damages. The woman is 
divorced and returns to her father, who may marry her to 
any Loii other than her paramour for the usual bride-price. 
But as the bridc-price is only forty rupees, the father gene¬ 
rally exercises his right to provide the injured husband with 
a fresh bride, in which case he becomes entitled to half the 
compensation. If the husband still owes the father the 
bride-price, or a girl in exchange, the compensation is 
divided, the father receiving 3 and the husband j : in such 
a case the full bride-price got for lhe divored is divided 
between them in the same proportions. Adultery is thus a 
source of income to husband and father alike. In unproven 
cases the woman and her paramour are given the benefit of 
L he doubt if they take an oath by the Sardfir s beard. Vet 
e ' en so *he husband may lake an 0:1th that he believes his 
VV| te to be an adulteress, and will thereupon divorce her, 
r cceivingr back the lab from her father, or possibly another 
•Uti in exchange. 
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Despite their low social position the bloodmo 

for one of their number was 
Bloodmoney and fijced by Nasir Khan the Great at 

compensation. J — 

double and more than double the 
usual amount, on account, it would seem, both of their 


helplessness and of the great value of their services to the 
tribe. It must be remembered also that the Loris are the 
tribal bards. In the old days much store was set by their 
ballads as a means of arousing the martial spirit. As words 
were not minced in the ballads, the bard’s life would have 
been a short one, had it not been made artificially sacrosanct 
by means of a thumping bloodmoney. The following are 
the current rates when the injury is caused to a Lori by a 


Brahni tribesman :— 


Rs. 

Murder of a man . 


... 4,000 

Murder of a woman ... 


... 2;ooo 

An eye ... 


... 2,000 

A tooth or teeth . 


... 2,000 

A hand . 


... 2,000 

A foot. 


... 2 ,CCO 

A nose. 


5 o° 

An ear. 


500 

A finger. 


5 °° 

A toe ... ••• *•* *** 


... 200 


The loss of both eyes or both hands or both leet is 
accounted equal to a murder, the compensation being die 
same, Rs. 4,000. The compensation for injury done to one 
of the chiefly section of the ShAhizai is in all cases one- 
fourth higher. ’Compensation is rarely paid entirely m 
cash. Thus there was a fight some twenty y~ars ac 
between some SarawSn Loris and some Netakxai, in w 11c 1 

the former lost four men, and the latter two. I no ea s 

were set off against two. and the Nutakeai had to g.vo 
compensation for .he odd .wo. They paid the amount, 
Rs. 8,000, half in cash, and the rest by banding over two 
girls with {runs. horses, donkeys, sheep and goats. 
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up the balance. Among* the Loris 
are the same as among the Brahnis. 


themselves 


th 


78 . The normal family is a joint family consisting of 

The joint family. father and sons. When a son 

marries he usually separates off 
and sets up house and home for himself. Any son indeed' 
may claim partition as a matter of right. 

79 - On partition each member of the joint family, 

Partition. whether father or son, receives 

an equal share of the property. 
Property acquired by one of the sons goes to swell the 
family estate, and is included in the partition, unless the 
lather has expressly provided for the contrary in writing. 
A partition once made cannot be revoked. If a son is born 
after the partition, he acquires automatically rights in his 
father s share ; he has no rights in the shares of his brothers 
who have separated off. If any sons elect to live with the 
father after a partition, they inherit to the exclusion of 
other sons who separated off. 


8o * Females are not recognised as having any status in 
, Fema j es lhe J°* nt family, and accordingly 

do not participate in a partition, 
except of course as part of the property subject to partition. 
Similarly they are excluded from the inheritance, except in 
°ne special case [ § 82, V (1) |, and‘under will ( § S3 ). This 
exclusion applies not only to widows, daughters and sisters, 
hut also to the issue of daughters and sisters. 


81. The following principles underlie 

n . . , inheritance < 

# 1 nnciples of inheritance. 


the rules of 


( r ) Only male agnates inherit [with one exception, 
§ 82, V (1) J. 

( 2 ) The order in which they inherit is (#) sons (inclu ¬ 
ding deceased sons’ sons), (6) father, (c) bro¬ 
thers (including deceased brothers’ spns and 


MIN! ST/tf 



( 3 ) 
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[d) father’s brothers (including father’s deceas 
brothers’ sons). Each degree excludes the others 
below it in the order of precedence. 



In each degree heirs of equal standing inherit 
equally, in other words the property goes 
per capita . 


(4) But if all the heirs in the same degree are not ot 
equal standing— e. g., if there are sons and also 
deceased sons’ sons, or if there are brothers and 
also deceased brothers’ sons—the property goes 
not per capita but per stirpes. In other words 
each group of orphans jointly enjoys the right 
of representing their father in the inheritance 
that would have been his, had he lived to enter 
into it. Thus if there are two sons, and also 
four sons of a third deceased son, the property 
is divided into three shares, the orphans succeed¬ 
ing jointly to the one-third that is their deceased 
father’s right as one of the three sons. 


(5) In the absence of heirs the property falls to the 
Sardar. 


82. So if a man dies intestate (§ 83 ), his property des- 
Rules of inheritance. cends as follows : 

I. (1) Son—the whole. 

(2) Sons— per capita. 

(3) Sons and deceased sons’ sons— per 

stirpes . 

(4) Deceased sons’ sons— per capita. 

Note .—Of course if there has been a partition only sons 
who remained associated with the father inheiit (,, /9 

II. In the absence of I. 

(I) Father—the whole. 

III. In the absence of I. and II. 

(1) Brother—the whole. 

(2) Brothers— per capita. 
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(3) Brothers and deceased brothers’ sons— 
per stirpes. 

(4) Deceased brothers’ sons —per capita. 

IV. In the absence of I., II. and III. :_ 

(1) Father’s brother—the whole. 

(2) Father’s brothers— per capita. 

(3) Father’s brothers and father’s deceased 
brothers' sons— per stirpes. 

(4) Father’s deceased brothers’ sons— per 
capita . 

V. In the absence of I M IL, III. and IV. : _ 

Married daughter who with her hus¬ 
band lias lived with the deceased until 
his death— f, the remaining :£ going to 
the Sardar. 


VI. In the absence of I., II., III., IV. 
and V. :— 

The Sardar—the whole. 

83. Wills are valid but not particularly common. They 

Wiii s . ma >’ be either written or oral. 

They seem to be chiefly resorted 
to for the purpose of including females in the inheritance 
from which they are ordinarily excluded. Thus, to take a 
concrete instance, the maternal uncle of the present Sardar, 
who ^ 8 ft a childless widow and a second widow with two 
sons and a daughter, made an oral will shortly before his 
death, dividing the property into three shares, one for each 
child, stipulating that the sons should provide maintenance 
for the childless widow from their shares. 


84* A man has absolute power over his own property. 
G;fts During his life-time or on his 

death-bed he can make a gift 
ev en of his land and water to any one he pleases—to an heir, 
* relative, a tribesman or a stranger. 


^/©5* A. woman can hold property in her own right either 
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(§ 84). She has absolute control over it, being competent 
to sell, mortgage, or alienate it by gift or will or in any 
manner she likes. 

86. But unless she makes a will to the contrary, a 


woman’s property on her decease 
devolves not on her husband but 


Inheritance from women. 


on her male issue and failing male issue on her father or 
other male kin. The rules of inheritance are in fact the 


same as those in the Case of property held by males. 


87. Females are entitled to maintenance from the heirs 


until marriage or remarriage; 
even unchastity does not appear 


Maintenance of females. 


to extinguish their rights. When in the absence of heirs 
among the kin the property devolves on the chief, it is he 
who has to provide the maintenance for the females of the 
deceased and who arranges for their marriage and receives 
the bride-price. 

SS. The maintenance of children falls ordinarily on the 


heirs. But when a widow* remar¬ 
ries having children by her first 


Maintenance. 


husband (M. egbBada, Bal. figshB&da), they are entitled to 
receive maintenance from their step-father up to the age o{ 
seven in the case of males and of fourteen in the case of 
females, and then return to their deceased father’s heirs. A 
widow, it may be'remarked, cannot remarry within a couple 
of months of her confinement. 

80. The guardianship of a minor and the administration 

. n /•I. a C 


of his property until he reaches 
the age of nine devolve on one 


Guardianship. 


of his father’s kin selected for the purpose by the 
SardSr. The guardian is entitled to manage an ofTice, such 
as that of a takrl, on the minor’s behalf, and may mortgage 
the minor’s land to provide for maintenance, but may 
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it. Jie also acts as guardian of daughters during the 
minority, but their lab goes of course to the estate. The 
guardianship of a widow, when the heirs are minors, 
devolves on the man who acted as ivakil at the marriage. 


*SL 


90. Though Loris have only recently acquired lands and 

Pre-emption. Wat6r by P urchase > chiefly in 

Mastung, Mungachar, Zard and 
Kalat, the right of pre-emption has already taken root. It 
applies however to actual sales of land only. It does not 
apply to mortgages or to water. The right must be exer¬ 
cised within twelve months. Disputes are referred to the 
Sardar, who appoints arbitrators if the allegation is made 
that the sale-price was not fixed in good faith. 

IX—Weights and Measures, etc. 


91. A wife is valued at forty rupees, just about the value 
v«i 1Uke , of a cow. A bullock is worth 

double. A donkey is worth from 
fifteen to sixt) rupees, a sheep five or six, a goat four, a 
sword three, a gun twenty. The coins are the ordinary 
Indian currency : M. saipd {paisa), pice, M. tlm ushi (nem 
shahi) anna, Mdshl (, shCihl ), two annas, M. lapli (paolt), four 
annas, M. tim-gdrn eight annas, M. gom, rupee. 


9 2 * Though cash payments are now common, barter is 

^ still in vogue in the case of certain 

Barter. , & 

articles, especially vegetables and 

fruits : thus, ten kdsas of wheat are given for one kdsa of 

ghl, two kdsas of wheat for one kiisa of salt, one kdsa ot 

wheat for a kdsa of tobacco or a couple kdsas ot mulberries, 

nine seers of wheat for a seer of oil, a seer ot wheat for a 

seer of apricots, or a quarter of a seer of grapes or four 

cucumbers or a couple of seers of melons. 


93 * The year is divided into nine parts of forty days each: 

Chahila-i-sabz (lit. torty of green. 
Seasons, etc. . . . .. . 

r.c., early spring), Ckahila-t - 


misrffy. 
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Ahdr , Sdnwan, Badra , Solicit Chah ila-i- k/i ushk, 
Chahila-i-tar t Chahila-i-sicih. —Day and night is divided into 


eight pus : subok, rows/:, nasliirgarm, tivi rosh, shepl (=pi'shi), 
rlgur{ =- digar) Jzhuftano (= k/iuflan) and nSmshpo (= n'CmshaJ ). 
The measure of length is gum, a full pace. 500 square 
gams is about as much as a pair of bullocks can cultivate. 


APPENDIX. 





Rough analysis of the Loris by sections and sub-sections :— 


Abdzai. 

Chuttazai 

Fatozai. 

Ahmadzai. 

.Dherzai. 

Faujanzai. 

Allahdadzai. 

Dahizai. 

Nckisai. 

Allahyarzai. 

jpdjib. 

Foladzai. 

All Daulatzai. 

Khabbarsai . 

Gamdnizai. 

Allzai. 

TalLOzai . 

Garun . # 

AngCirzai. 

Darbezai. 

Gadabzai. 

Argizai. 

Darmanzai. 

OagCtzai. 

Asfozai. 

Bunin sat. 

Lashkarimi. 

Sdpnkzai . 

Ibrahimzai. 

Gadorzai. 

Bachizai. 

Darweshzai. 

Sargattgsau 

Badalzai. 

Daadzai. 

Gamanizai. 

Badozai. 

Dhinani. 

Gandozai. 

Bagizai. 

Sami dni. 

Allah Bakhshzai . 

Siicrazai. 

Dildarzai. 

Gazinzai. 

Bhagani. 

Dilwashzai. 

Khattizai. 

Gdrgizai. 

l)omb. 

Ghadanzai. 

Baharizai. 

A char dni. 

Ghaibizai. * 

Bakhrani. 

Chcingdnl . 

Umarzai. 

Bangizai. 

Jansalzai . 

Ghamalzai. 

Bashirzai. 

Khidrdnh 

GhamguzSrzai. 

Bashozai. 

Sargangzai. 

Ghanizai. 

Batozai. 

Sehwarzai, 

Ghulam Hasanzai. 

Botazai. 

WdshdCinl . 

Gohramzai. 

Brahimzai. 

Zatigi shahi . 

Gozashzai. 

NdUini . 

Durrazai. 

X)ahozau 

Chandanzai. 

Fakirdadzai. 

G ul Muhammadzai, 
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i^zjaralizai. 
"Grw ahrizai. 

Jamalsai. 
Haibatzai. 
Hakimzai. 

Mashgkulsai . 
Halikzai. 
Halkozai. 
Harkizai. 
Hasni. 

Jalalzai 

Jamozai. 

J a ngl. 

Jangozai. 

Jarzai. 

Jaurakzai. 

Rdhmisai . 
Jazanzai. 
Jiandzai. 
Jogizai. 
Julabzai. 
Kabcdzai. 

Kadir Razai. 

Kalandarzai. 

Kalatlzai. 

Kalerzai. 

Kamarzai. 

Karim Begzai. 

Karimdadzai. 

Karkhizai. 

Gal Bggsai 
id i airaisai. 
Kathozai. 
thh^irozai. 
Muradsat. 
Gmarzai. 
!ib&kizai. 


Khulkozai. 
Khandozai. 
Kharbo. 

Nut d sai. 
Khareni. 

Jahfdzai. 

K hid rani. 

Khonga, 
KhudAdadzai, 
Pahl'imnsai. 
Kohizai. 

Kokanl. 
Kungarzai. 
Lagholozai. 

Langa. 

A fg/jancai. 
Alwdnt. 

Amdni. 

Aswan!. 
Bangrdtti. 
Barudilm. 

Bar Hit sai. 
Bulfutsai. 
Chamrdni. 
Chftwan Kuini 
Dcthidnh 
Fakir. 

Hdji Junta Pd Ira. 
Htijydni. 

Hasan Pdtra. 
famrdni. 

Kapar dm. 

Rapdrdsai. 

Karzai. 

KhatyunL 

Ladndnu 

La Irani. 


Lora. 

Malarum. 
Mamman Pulra 
Mamndni. 
Mangaur Liar. 
Maqsudsai. 
Mashkdzai. 
Mirak Pulra. 
Muhammadani. 
Ola util. 
Pan 7 ni?n 
Rot. run!. 
Safrdni. 
Sakptini. 
Sajndnl. 
Sakhruni. 
Sdmdni. 

Sang rani. 
Sdrangsai. 
Sarmun Pitra. 
Shady uni. 
ShdhbCgCini. 

Sid h 6 sai. 

Sum dr sai. 
Wasuni. 

U'ash lfin i. 
LSshizai. 

Lohar. 

Lora. 

Basrdni. 
Bdlirdni . 

Bo tan:. 

Chatdni ., 
Darkdni. 
Fakirsai. 
Gharbdni. 
Kulazutti. t 
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Jy.Karzai, 


Moryazai. 







Lormazai. 

Laddeai . 
Magandoi. 
Malkliizai. 
Mandozai. 

Tagzai . 
Maniizai. 
Maror. 
Mashghulzai. 

Toiozai\ 
Mastdzai. 

Tahldnzai. 
Mengal. 
Mi&nzaL 
f Mir&sl. 
Achrdnu 
Gfnnalzau 
Sakiilzai. 
Surzai 


Nagozai. 

Nandarn. 

Nurakzau 
Naukarzai. 
Nidazai. 
Notakzai. 
Gdhrdmzai . 
HOrunzai. 
Jalamzai, 
Mehrdnzai. 
Rushan zai. 
Shanbazai* 
Nordzai. 
Pakhidzai. 
Patozai. 

Shclhdsau 

Piranazai, 

Pirizau 

Kdnl, 

Pol&dzai. 


Rakhmdnzai 


Khair Muhamad- 

Rahmunzai . 

Pondozai. 

tinu 

Mongzai. 

Purkizai. 

Rudd zai. 

Muhammadzai. 

Push. 

Last . 

Multanzai. 

Nidzai, 

Makhand. 

Bashar zai. 

Sulemdn KhvL 

MakOruni . 

Mungcharl. 

Ragitzai. 

Makrani . 

KhudUdcidzai, ' 

Kalandarzai . 

Mazur zai. 

Muradzai. 

Muradzai . 

Nadarmani . 

MOsazai. 

S/uihddstzai . 

Naso zai. 

Pahhmnsai. 

Rahlmdadzai. 

Sake runi. 

Mutrib. 

Rahizai. 

Sarmatzai. 

Bahardni. 

Gamshelzai, 

Shahmdlzai , 

Hadndrl . 

RahmatZai. 

Yusuf uni. 

. GuLsai, 

Ralsanl. 

Zangidni 

Pangrdnu 

Rochs 5 ni. 

ZangOzai. 

Tdlbdni. 

Jaldbdni. 


Rojani. 

Rozlzai. 

Sabzal Alizai. 

Sahozai. 

Samandarzai. 

Sambrazaie 

Sandozai. 

Gdjisai . 
Sanozai. 
Sapalzai. 
Sarbazai. 

SOpakzai. 
Sarmastani. 
Ahmadsai . 
AUahdddzau 
DarwSshsau 
Husain zai. 
Khdkizai. 
Mazdrsat 
Mehruzai 



Musafarsai . 
NCtkumzai . 
Nichdxai. 


Plrizai . 
Sarpukzai. 

Smallzai. 
Sarwashzai. 
Satarzai. 
ShSdizai. 
Shahizai. 

Pan rohzai. 
Shakarzai. 
Shaklzai. 
Shambozai. 
Mandfaau 
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Sharlfzai. 

Sitamzai. 

Snctzai. 

Sobhazai. 
SkanOsaL 
Y&r Muhammad* 
zai . 

Sohabzai. 

Pd in dzai. 
Sojazai. 

Sonazai. 

Talbur. 

Tallizai. 

Nurd zai. 


Tangizai. 

Dad Kkudazai . 
Nadir Baklishzai. 
Ydkubzai. 
Tarangizai. 

Tat rani. 
Badkanizai. 
Gas/io Kharni. 
Zangi. 

Shahi Rindl 
Zangi Shahi* 
Sarwashzai . 
ZangoZai. 

Miraksai. 

Zanhazai. 
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THE JAT. 

{Chiefly from material collected by R. B. Diivan Jamlat Rat, 
C.I.E.y M. Azls-ud-din , Tahslld&r of Nasirabad, 
and Z. Motl Ram , Tahsildar of Sibi,) 

l * 5>68o Jats were enumerated at the census of 1911, of 

Numbers whom 2,941 were found in Kalat, 

2,735 in Sibi, with 4 in Las Bela. 
The following notes apply more especially to the Sibi Jats, 
trom whom most of the.material was obtained. 

2 * At the 1901 census the Jats were classified as a clan 

of the Jatt race, probably on the 
ground that their language is 
Jatki; but though this net is possibly wide enough to hold 
them, Jhe two names Jat and Jatt must be very carefully 
distinguished. The Jat usually pose as Baloch, much to the 
disgust of the Baloch himself. They hark back in approved 
fashion to Chakar Khan, the great Rind, and attribute 
* their drop in the social scale either to their refusal to sup¬ 
port him in his struggle with the L&shari, or to their ances¬ 
tral profession as camel-drivers, from which they are 
supposed to derive their name. According to Baloch 
tradition, so far from having dropped in the social scale,' 
they have gone up a step or two, degraded though their 
condition is. For in the old days they were little better 
than savages living unwashed, unshaven, unclothed, partly 
on their camels and partly on their women—their two sources 
of livelihood to this day. As for their absurd claims to 
kinship, the Baloch say that Mir Chakar himself had to 
Xvarn them of the inevitable consequences of such imperti¬ 
nence, and Heaven proved him in the right by wiping out ten 
thousand of them in next day’s battle. But though it seems 
C * ear that their claims to blood relationship are really 
preposterous, it is equally clear that their connexion With 
. K ^ a, och is of long standing. In the old ballads they are 
Sl )*lcd Raudhi or RavchT. 



3. They can hardly be said to have any organisation at 

all. The bonds between their 
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one (enumerated in the appendix) were recorded at the 
census, are of the frailest, and in the individual section it is 
a case of kin kin. sarddrcn , or one tent—one chieftain, as 
the proverb says. Latterly they have begun to awake to 
the idea that union is not without strength, and are begin¬ 
ning to follow, though very gingerly, the lead of theii 
motabarsy notably of Slier Khan among the Barhanis and of 
Gulzar in the Bugti country. But if each man is a chieftain 
in his own tent, they are a cringing lot to the outside world, 
submitting with whispering humbleness to any indignity 
put upon them. Even among themselves a flood of abuse 
or a cuff with the hand or a blow with a shoe is the utmost 
limit of their valour. 

4. Winter and summer they are on the move in search 


of grazing for their camels, 
carrying with them a mat-tent, 


Nomadic life. 


a hand-mill, some pots and pans and a few sticks of furni¬ 
ture. Being notorious evil-livers and expert camel-liiters, 
they are not allowed to camp close to a village unless they 
have taken service with some big man. 

5. They are camel-breeders, camel-graziers and carriers. 


The camel indeed is their main 


Occupation of the men. ^ q{ ^ R suppHes thcm 


with milk and with hair for making sacking and blankets, 
while the hair of the tail is twisted into ropes. When* the 
camel trade is slack, they go out as day-labourers in tlu 
bazars, or cut crops for the sainlndCir$ } or hawk about their 
home-made mats, of dwarf-palm leaves. 1 he large stave 
[lath) they carry has come to be regarded as the badge ot 
their race. 

6. The women have to do most of the household work ; 


Occupation of lho women. 


they make and wash the clothes, 
bring in water and fuel, milk the 
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l^&amels, cook the food on a pan (taica) over three stones, and 
pitch and strike the tents, while much of their spare time is 
spent in making dwarf-palm mats, which find a ready sale 
among the tribesmen. 

7. Not that a woman’s life is one long round of toil 


and moil. On the march she 
takes her ease on a camel, while 


Recognised prostitution. 


her lord trudges along on foot. The wife of one of the well- 
to-do is loaded with jewels from top to toe : rings [bula) y 
pins, pendants ( hutiiq ), all of gold in her nose, golden rings 
and pendants in her ears, shells in her hair, a silver necklace 
round her neck, silver banglets on her arms and legs. This 
expensive enhancement of her charms, w'hich is made com¬ 
plete among several sections by a tattoo mark between the 
eyebrows, is not intended for the selfish gratification of her 
husband : it is an outlay of capital which is expected to 
bring in a goodly return. It’s a common saying that a 
tribesman who puts a camel out to graze with a Jat, becomes 
thereby the bhotar or master of the Jat's wife. He comes 
along every now and then to have a look at his camel and 
more than a look at the lady of the house. As he come? in, 
the Jat goes out. On entering, the b)otti? leaves his shoes 
or stick outside the tent. If the Jat on his return finds the 
shoes or stick still outside, he shuffles with his feet or gives 
a discreet cough. If this hint is insufficient, he shouts ojt : 
‘Master ! the horse has got loose !’ or ‘Master I a dog has 
run off with your shoes !’ a hint too broad to be mistaken. 
Should a visitor come along when the Jat is absent, his 
presence in the tent will be advertised by his shoes outside, 
or by some obliging old go-between who greets the husband 
with the stock euphemism ‘There’s a stallion after the mare!’ 
Though this is regarded as an ancient and honourable 
custom, and the husband, we are assured, takes pride in 
the conquests of his wife, it has of course a mercenary side 
to it. The bhotar makes presents in one form or another ; 
if hw is a big man in the tribe, he can of course help the 
family in a number of ways. 
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They profess to be Sunni Muhammadans, but their 
religious convictions are not 
very deep-rooted. They don’t 
keep the Muharram or fast in the Ramzan. But the two Ids 
are celebrated with much merriment, feasting and singing ; 
these are the only seasons of jollification in the year. They 
worship no saints, and would be hard put to it to explain 
what the term means. They call in a nuilla for their 
domestic ceremonies, but if .they cannot secure his services, 
they get on very well without him. Though they don't 
believe in Sayyids, they are not above being inoculated 
against smallpox by Sayyid Shall! of Dhadar. If there’s an 
actual case of smallpox in the house, some damsels and lads 
are fed to the full on the eighth day, and the former pour 
water on the patient. The womenfolk are supposed to 
keep up their singing till the patient recovers. 

9. In the case of painful labour they dip the beard of 

some pious old man in water, 
and help on the delivery by 
rubbing the water on the woman’s belly and making her 
drink some of it down. 

10. Like all Muhammadans they circumcise their male 

children, usually between the age 

Circumcision of females. thfee and seven . But having 

thus done all that religion demands of them, the} carry the 
practice further and circumcise their females. Ol the 
circumcision of females two accounts are given. According 
to the one, a girl is circumcised when she is twelve or 
thereabouts by an old nurse or midwife, a few female rela¬ 
tives being called in for the ceremony, which passes off very 
quietly. According to the other, a bride is circumcised 
within the bridal chamber on the bridal night by a midwife 
who performs the operation (an artificial rupture of th^ hymen 
apparently) with a razor, and puts ashes »on the wound. 
The explanation given is that they are reduced to tnus 
sprinkling the bridal couch with blood in order to prova 
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‘^hnt the bride is—what in this tribe she 
virgin. 


■§L 

generally is not—a 


ii. They are perforce cndogamous, as nobody except 
. T . . possibly a Lori would dream of 

giving his daughter to one of 
them in marriage. Though boys are sometimes married 
when quite young, girls are not married till they reach 
puberty. As they themselves put it, it would be a waste of 
money to marry a wife who is too young for cohabitation 
and, what is more important, for the hard work of the 
household. It appears to be not unusual for an adult woman 
married to a minor, to cohabit with his father, though secrecy 
has to be observed ; but general illicit intercourse is so 
common that it is hard to say whether this incest deserves 
the name of custom or not. 


12. Marriages are often fixed up by an interchange of 
^ , girls. An ordinary betrothal is 

arranged by the lad’s father 
sending a couple of motabars or men of standing to ask for 
the girl’s hand and negotiate about the bride-price. If the 
overtures are successful, the lad is taken to the girl’s house 
in a large procession, composed of four motabars and a 
throng of kinswomen and other females, who carry a red 
silk wrapper (st 7 ha) } a red shirt (ku{id) and a silver finger 
ring for the bride, as well as some sugar and henna. They 
come tripping along, singing and dancing, while a drummer 
{langa) beats the drum lustily. On arrival at the house 
they dress the bride, distribute the sugar and apply the 
henna to the hands of both bride and grooni. The bride-price 
is handed over and the betrothal is then complete, and as 
binding as a betrothal can be among folk of such loose 
morals. 


13. The bride-price is sometimes given in cash, rising 

from an insignificant sum to one 
Bride-price. , . , f 

or two hundred rupees, but more 

usually it takes the form of one to three she-eamels. il the 
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dies before marriage, the bride-price is refunded ; if the 
lad dies, his heirs can claim the girl, and pocket her bride- 
price on her marriage. 

14. For seven days before the wedding the bride and 

groom are fed—no doubt for 


Marriage. 


their better fertilisation—on flour 


which has been ground in both houses by a woman who is 
the sole wife of a loving husband. On the wedding day— 
preferably during the Id but not a Tuesday, Wednesday or 
Saturday—the groom sets out with a procession of 
kinsfolk, the women singing and dancing to the beat 
of a drum. On their arrival at the bride s house a 
mixture of bread and sugar, called churi> is distributed 
among the company, who .\re feasted at the expense of the 
groom’s father. A mulla reads the nikoh according to the 
ordinary Muhammadan rites for a fee of one rupee, and the 
bridal couple retire to a kiri or mat-tent, which has been 
pitched for them some little distance from the encampment. 
Here they remain for seven days, only visited by a relative 
who brings them their food. On the first morning the 
bride's garment stained with the supposed tokens of 
virginity is exposed to view. If a mulla’s services cannot 
be procured, they are simply dispensed with ; one of the 
grey-beards performing the ceremony by chanting any 
Balochi or Jatki song he happens to remember. 


15. A widow returns to her parents and has perfect liberty 

to arrange her future life just as 
Remarriage of widows. ^ pleases _ whethe r as widow, 

mistress or wife. If she prefers to marry and can ttnd the man 
to marry her, betrothal and marriage take place at one and 
the same time. The bride-price, which is only half the 
usual amount, goes to her parents. 

16. The mulla only gets eight annas or half the usual 

marriage-fee, which seems unfair 
considering all the indignities he 
has to put up with. For at the 


Buffoonery at the 
ceremony. 
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iage of a 


widow the women regard the mulla as 
6per butt for the broadest of jokes ; they sew up his clothes 
with matting, and sometimes even take off his trousers and 
leave him naked, befooling and abusing him mercilessly. 


17. Divorce is unknown. It would indeed be a little out 

. of place, seeing that the husband 

Absence of divorce. 

takes at least as keen and kindly 
an interest as his .wife in her amours. It is hardly necessary 
to go as far as one of the correspondents on the subject who 
finds the explanation for the absence of divorce in the 
charitable conclusion that the happiness of his wife is the 
first and the last ambition of a Jat. Now and then no doubt 
{i husband may think that matters are being carried a bit too 
far> especially if the paramour is a mere Jat like himself, but 
a s mall douceur will soon smooth down his ruffled feelings. 


jkS. They bury their dead in the usual way with the 


Burial. 


head to the north, the feet to the 
south, and the face towards the 
. If they can get hold of a mulla to read the Service 
ich the better ; his fee is only eight annas or r L rupee. 
Ths- weaved family are fed by the kin for thr^e days, 
during which their ordinary occupations are suspended in 
token of mourning* On the fourth day a little dried jtttir 
(Atidropogon Sorghum) is parched and distributed with 
sugar. Visits of condolence are paid by the friends, who 
are feasted, but contribute eight annas or so to the alms for 
the dead. 

19, Only male agnates inherit. First the son (sons in 

equal shares, sons and deceased 
sons’ sons per stirpes ); then the 

father ; then the brother and in default of brother, the 
nephew; and then the uncle, and in default of uncle, the 
cdusin—this is the general order ot precedence. 

20. Widows, daughters and the male issue of daughters 

are excluded from the inheritance 

Maintenance of women. Npt that the widow is prirt of thc 


Inheritance. 


12 
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^Inheritance as elsewhere, for her bride-price, should shf 
choose to remarry, goes toiler parents (§15). Like the 
daughter, who is, however, part of the inheritance, she is 
entitled to maintenance from the deceased's estate until she 
remarry. Inchastity, needless to say, does not cancel her 
rights in this respect. 


APPENDIX. 

Rough analysis of Jat by sections and sub-sections. 


Bab bar 

Bhirun: 

Kahar 

Ad mum 

G uls herzai 

Mane hunt 

Allah BnkhshCtni 

Jathdnl 

Shukrdni 

Bahia hunt 

Jidnd&ni 

Kalar 

Balanduni 

Phor 

Kan dan I 

B aidant 

Rdnjhdni 

Gandzai 

BalhCim 

UmrCinl 

Kharani 

Jlekdrzai 

Zharrcdzai 

Zanodrizai 

Bohn 

Bhafid 

LanjvvSni 

Ddhalydr 

Fakirdsai 

Lashari 

Gohdrgd 

Darkhani 

Bhamidrm 

Gu hr d ni 

Dinar! 

BrakmCtni 1 

IldjCtn tw&ln 

PI aj Snail 

Galwdni 

Hamid fit 

Bagdrzai. 

Hdjwdni 

famuli 

Bdrusai 

IIay atd ni 

JamCthai 

Guldbsai 

JabOnzai 

Jatidnl 

Mahwdldm 

Jaldldni 

Ladhaul 

ShahdCidzai 

Kaldnt 

Lash hard ni 

Hcjwani 

Kalidni 

Muhammadan 1 

Sham si Kh&nsai 

Lahangdni 

R&khumi 

Hoti 

Moh r Mali 

Samian r 

B aha ddrum 

MCnduru 

Sulta n cat 

Gjshkor! 

Mdsdni 

Baharani 

panjdni 

Narrdbdnl 

(Bahrani, BaranS, 

IsSzrd 

’ Pdrdazai 

Brahan?) 

Jaland 

SCtdqdni 

Babvodni 

Langdrzai 

Sdrtvigani 

/ 
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'•/ YCn unrin 
ajklanl 
Bag nutria 
Gahunt 


Gaiydnl 
Musidni 
Shukcildnl 
Mir Jat 
Akrdnt 
Bdldchdnl 
Bdruaai 
Bhuchunl 
Bludi 


D&dwfirii 
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Kechidm 
Misridnl 
Mitcham 
Plrtzai 
Rddc/idn l or 

RdOchi 

Rustumzai 

ShdtUinl 

Siddrii 

Nigwari 

Panjshambdsai 

Rahmatzai 

Panjana 

Perizai 


Urn arcat 
Phul Potra 
Buruzai 
Pusia 


Ramzdnzai 

Rahmatzai 

Dostdnzai 

Ghuldmzai 

Shakarzai 

Siahpad 

Waj’la 

Walwat 

Zhang 

NurOzai 
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PREFACE. 


These monographs, which were put together -in the 
course of the last Baluchistan census, chiefly with the object 
of furnishing material for my report, are very much in the 
rough. But though I have not found time to check them 
as thoroughly as I should have liked —my departure on 
leave has even prevented me from seeing them through the 
press—I have decided to publish them not merely because 
they seem to contain a certain amount of useful matter, but 
because they will serve as a beginning to the belated 
ethnographic survey of Baluchistan. 

To my mind the most valuable paper in the series is the 
article on the domiciled Hindus which Rai Bahadur Diwan 
Jamiat Rai has very kindly placed at my disposal, thereby 
pulling the finishing touch to hks invaluable co-operation in 
my researches. 


DENYS BRAY. 

April 24 th % 1913. 
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FOREWORD. 



My long sojourn in BaldchistSn, and my connection with 
the last two censuses of the Province and the preparation 
of the Provincial and District Gazetteers have enabled me 
to make a study of the social and religious life of the 
domiciled Hindus under circumstances of exceptional advan¬ 
tage. The result of this study is the material on which 
this monograph is based. 

The draft was very kindly examined bv Lieut.-Colonel 

A. L. Duke. I-M.S., Chief Medical Officer, Balochistan, and 

emerged from his hands considerably improved. For this 
kindly help 1 am indebted to him. It was then revised and 
edited by Mr. Denys Bray, I.C.S.. late Superintendent of 
Census Operations in Balochistan. It was mainly in obe¬ 
dience to his wishes that I had undertaken this work, and 
he took great interest in every stage of its preparation and 
gave me his most valuable advice. I take this opportunity 
to tender my grateful thanks to him. 

My knowledge of the customs and manners of the Hindus 
of India is second hand only. 1 received my early educa¬ 
tion and training in a frontier district and have lived in 
Balochistan for the last thirty years in complete isolation 
from kinsfolk in the Punjab. I have therefore had to rely on 
external help and the authorities 1 have consulted are 
quoted in the attached list. 

I have also to acknowledge with thanks the valuable help 

received from Rfii Sahib Lfda Lad ha Rain Nanda, 
Lala Lachhman Dfiss Sethi and Pandit Rikhi Kesh of the 
local Sanatan Dharm Sabha. 


JAM!AT RAl. 
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THE DOMICILED HINDUS. 


i. Baldchistan is a purely Muhammadan country, the 

Muhammadans representing, ac- 
Introductory. cording to the census of 1911,93-8 

per cent, of the entire population. 
The total number of Hindus enumerated in the Frovince in 
1911, was 37,602 : males 25,008, females 12,594. To these 
should be perhaps added 8,390 Sikhs : males 6,017, females 
2,373, in which case the total is 45,992 : males 31,025, 
females 14.967. 


Alien Hindus. 


The majority (28,208) of these Hindus are aliens. 

chiefly traders in towns and can¬ 
tonments, artisans and those in 
service in the army, in the various Civil and Military Depart¬ 
ments, and on the Railway. These represent: 22,617 
Hindus (males 16,886, females 5,731), and 5,591 Sikhs 
(4,580 males, 1,011 females). Though this note deals solely 
with the domiciled Hindus, a few words will not be out of 
place in respect of the alien Hindus. By religion the majority 

are Sanatanists, a 
term meant to 
include various 
phases of the 
Hindu faith, with 
some Sikhs, and a 
few Arya and 
Brahmo Sarnajists. 
But in respect of both their religious and social practices 
these alien Hindus draw their inspiration from the commu¬ 
nities in India to which they originally belong and from 
which they are only temporarily separated. Few, if any, 
are, permanently settled. Nevertheless separated from their 
kinsfolk and breathing freer air, they have more liberty; and 
those among them more especially who are Neo-Hindus put 



Total. Males. 

Females. 

San&tanists.. 

Sikhs. 

Arya Sarnajists 
Brahmos . 

Total ...1 

I 1 

21,893'16,430 
5.59'! 4,580 

674I -18' 

5°| 25 

5.483 

1,011 

2 A^ 

=5 

28,208 

21,406 

<*.74* 
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ir broader principles in practice in domestic and othe 
ceremonies. In Quetta and other important centres they 
have their mandirs, places of worship, where they generally 
meet on Sundays for prayer. Those whom circumstances 
have thrown into the heart of the country have been obliged 
to adopt themselves to their environment and in some 
degree to cast off some of their caste restrictions. There 
have been cases, though rare, of divorce, of remarriage of 
the divorced women, of widow remarriages and of intermar¬ 
riages between castes, such as Khatris with Brahmans. 


§L 


Khatris with Sunaras, which would probably not have been 
tolerated in those parts of India to which the parties 
belonged. Among the educated classes prejudices in regard 
to eating and drinking seem to be on the wane, and many of 
them have no hesitation in dining at a Refreshment Room 
served by Muhammadans, or Christians, or in partaking 
of bread, biscuits, cakes and aerated waters prepared by 
Muhammadans ; while social gatherings in which Hindus, 
Musalmans and Christians partake of refreshments at one 
and the same table are not uncommon. They do not hesi¬ 
tate to drink water from a Musalman’s water skin (khalli ),, 
they occasionally use the cooking pots of the tribesmen, and 
in times of necessity partake, without compunction, of the 
food prepared by tribeswomen. The writer remembers 
spending a day at a Rest-house, in the heart of the Kakar 
country, about two miles from the nearest village. The 
entire population of this isolated place consisted of a loca’ 
Pathan watchman, a Punjabi sweeper with his wife and a 
four year old daughter, a Muhammadan Telegraph Line 
Rider with his wife, and a Panjabi Hindu Postmaster with 
his wife and a three year old daughter. Being thrown to¬ 
gether the two girls', the daughter oi the Hindu Postmaster 
and the daughter of the sweeper, became such chums that 
they spent the greater part of the day playing together, 
sitting on the same bedstead, sometimes walking hand 
in hand, while their parents not only raised no objections 
but* seemed to encourage and enjoy the friendship of these 
innocent children. In the course of conversation the writer 
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told that the postmaster’s wife had been ill for a fort 
night, attended and nursed by the sweeper woman. It may 
be safely assumed that in those days these families were never 
struck by the idea that by race or religion they were not both 
Hindus. 




On another occasion the writer met an orthodox Hindu 
Patwari from the Punjab employed for about four months in 
a distant tahsll, who acknowledged that during the whole 
four months he had not once cooked his own food but had 
partaken freely of the food provided by tribeswomen. 

The aliens have not so far been able to impress the 
domiciled Hindus with the spirit of the new Hindu religious 
movements, and the Arya and Brahmo Samajes are recruited 
chiefly from Punjabis in the service of Government. The 
Sanatanists, however, have been able in Quetta and other 
central places to draw the attention of their domiciled 
co-religionists to the fact that some of their social practices 
are not in accord with the orthodox views, and there 
appears to be some slight tendency to alter such practices 
in respect of eating and drinking. Similarly some of the 
Punjabi Sikhs—the Tat Khdlstls —have been able to impress 
upon their co-religionists the absolute necessity of eating 
jhatka meat (slain according to Sikh rites) instead of haldl 
(slain according to the orthodox Islamic fashion), though 
these views have not found favour with the domiciled 
Hindus. 


3. The total number of the domiciled Hindus recorded 

during the census of ion was 
The domiciled Hindus. n . 

17,784: males 9,559, females 

S,225. They form considerable communities in some of 
the big villages in the native State area; and there is 
hardly an important settlement without a iaklikhtil or •want-in 
of its own. These latter, however, leave their families at 
their head-quarters when they go on their periodical visits 
to their places of business. Those who trade and have 
shops in Khurasan among the BrAhflis move down to 
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* k. 

, / . 

^ ; ^>(C ac hhi with the tribesmen for the winter and return with 

them to Khurasan in the spring. 


Present habitat. 

/. Administered area. 


4. The distribution of these 
Hindus in 1911 was as follows:— 



Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1. Quetta-Pishin District 

283 

163 

120 

2. Zhob District. 

4 

2 

2 

3, Sibi District ... . 

2,789 

1.548 

1,241 

4. Loralai District 

>.347 

740 

607 

5. Bdlan Pass and Railway Dist. 

1 

1 

... 

6. Chagai District 

>99 

>37 

62 

Total ... 

4.623 

2,591 

* 

tO 

O 

GO 

to 

//. Native States . 



i. Kal&t... . 

11,699 

6,174 

5.525 

[a) Jhalawan . 

329 

251 

78 

(b) Sarawan 

832 

479 

353 

(c) Kachhi. 

(d) Ddmbki and Kaheri 

8,020 

4.139 

3,881 

country 

2 , 45 ° 

1.255 

1,195 

(e) Makran. 

23 

22 

1 

(/) Kharan. 

45 

28 

17 

2. Las Be!a 

1,462 

794 

668 

Total ... 

13,161 

6,968 

6,193 

, Grand Total ... 

i 7 . 7 8 4 

9.559 

8,225 


5. Many of these Hindus have no very clear idea as 

to their original habitat, and 
Original habitat. even tho ,. e w j 10 f ee ] pretty cer¬ 

tain on this point can assign no definite period for their 
immigration. The Mtikhi (headman) of Lahri, who pro¬ 
fesses to belong to the oldest Hindu family of the locality, 
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^ken asked about the original home of his ancestors, 
gravely said that his forefathers came with the Baloch hero, 
Mir Chakar, from Aleppo, the traditional home of the 
Baloch, and he was corroborated equally gravely, by 
Mir Chakar Khan, the late Dombki Baloch Chief of Lahri. 
A little further discussion, however, showed the mukhi the 
inaccuracy of his statement, and he then said—and was 
supported by some of the old punches (leading men) present— 
that the forefathers of the oldest families in the place came 
from the ubha, a term meant to indicate the country com¬ 
prising the districts of Multan, Dera Ghazi Khan and the 
Bahawalpur State. The Kalat Hindus, who seem to be the 
oldest in the Province, say that they have been in the 
country since the time of the Sewa dynasty in Kalat and 
that their ancestors also came from the ubha . The Bhatuis 
of Las Bela are said to have come from Sind in the year 
93 A. H. (708 A. D.). 

Enquiries made at the various Hindu centres seem to show 
that with the exception of Brahmans and fakirs and of a few 
Sadana and Mandan Arora families of Nushki who claim to 
have come from Garmsel in Afghanistan, most of the Hindus 
came either from the ubha or from Sind. They thus fall into 
two territorial groups : Punjabis and SindhK. The former 
are chiefly found in the east and in Kachhi, the Sindhis in 
the south, north and west and some of the central parts of 
the country ; both elements are represented in Kachhi, Kalat 
and Mastung. 

The few Brahman families, mostly of the P;>hkarna and 
Sarsut (Sarasvat) castes, with a few Gaurs, Aiits and stidhus 
and fakirs of various descriptions, are scattered among the 
Hindus in various villages, and have come at different times 
from Sind, Marwar and the Punjab, and even from as far 
afield as Nepal. 

6. In pre-British days the position of the Hindus was 


one of absolute dependence. 
They lived on the sufferance of 


Their position. 


the State authorities or under the protection of the heads 
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tribes to which they were attached. In Native States 
they had to pay poll-tax ( jcsa ) as well as a contribution 
(rnSlia or phur) on the occasion of the marriage of the Sar- 


dars (chiefs) and motabirs (leading men) and their sons, and 
on the death of male members of their families, and also a 
fixed fee when a Hindu’s son was married. These contribu- 
tionsare still levied in parts of the Native States, and in some 
places the poll-tax has been converted into a shop-tax. In 
the Afghan (now administered) territory the Hindus had to 


make small presents (lungi) to their protectors (gOis) and 
keep free of interest a running account for purchases made. 
They had to wear a distinctive dress (a red cap or a turban, 
red trousers or dhoti and generally rode donkeys, of which 
a fine breed is still found in Bela and Barkhan. Bn/M ha Is ‘ 
attached to tribes were considered transferable for a con¬ 
sideration. Thus it is stated that Pir Dad, one of the Burra 
jamot motabirs of Las Bela, sold the C'hhangani Wanrias 
to Jam Mir ghan Kalan for Rs. 2,000; that the other 
motabirs resented the transaction and wanted to redeem the 
Wanrias and that the rupture between the Burras and the 
Jam would have been complete, had not Rabia, the mOtabir 
of the Gunga, intervened and effected a compromise by 
which the Wanrias were restored to the Burras. 


Though the Hindus were in a state of dependence, their 
gjls and the tribesmen helped them in every way, protecting 
them from aggression, settling their disputes with the tribes¬ 
men, and respecting their honour. Seldom, if ever, were 
their females or religious practices or prejudices interfered 
with by the MusalmSn tribesmen, while cases of conversion 
to Islam were very few. Like women, and children who 
had not put on the partitk (trousers), and the Lons, they 
were unmolested in tribal feuds, unless of course they 
played an active'part in the warfare. For dependent thougn 
they' were, many of them imbibed the wild and warlike spirit 
of the tribesmen. Nine gen erations back t he Burras of 

t The Hindu traders arc variously known as Bn/JiJal, Wanna or 


Kir a i'. 
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Bela fought with the Khan of Kalat at Ghat 


in the 


<SL 


ab lange, and 26 Burras and a Wan 1 i a named Markan wore 


liilled. And such prowess did Markan display that his mu 0 
has been memorialised in the ballad known as the Ghat* 
w&ri-jang. Again the so-called K&kan Hindus of Mekhtar 
in Lornlai shared in the good and ill of the tribe or section 
under whose protection they lived, and in tribal wars they 
had to supply gunpowder and ammunition free of cost. 
Dharma, the Mukhi ot the Panchdya owns the strongest 
mud tower in Mekhtar to this day. In Barkhfm there are 
many stories current of the prowess displayed by the R;mC- 
zai Hindus in tribal warfare, especially when Hu>ni Kot 
was attacked and plundered by the Lfniis, and the Harm's 


had to take shelter with the Khetrans in Tagha, some hi 


years ago. 


In the administered area the Hindus have now been able 
to shake 6IT their so-called disabilities and enjoy perfect 
freedom of action in matters religious and social. Yet they 
find themselves worse off in some ways, their main 
grievances being that women enjoy now more freedom, 
and that their business transactions with the tribesmen are 
hampered. In the good old days marriages were adult, 
as the women knew that life and death were in the 
haiuk ot their male guardians and that the slightest 
suspicion of deviation from the path of virtue meant death. 
But now il anything untoward happens, a guilty woman has 
only to run to the nearest Police Station and defy her rela¬ 
tives. Hence the growing tendency to give away a girl in 
marriage before she can think for herself. Again, when the 
day for the payment of a debt came, the baHkhal had only 
to go to his gji with his account book, and it was the ^01 '$ 
business to take immediate measures to realise the debts. 
The method w*as simple : nothing w ? as necessary beyond the 
production of his bahi or account book ; and the entry in his 
own writing, which w r as generally attested by a headman, 
W'as proof absolute. The gb'i would sec the debtor, recovvr 
the amount in ca-h or kind, or put the creditor in temporary 
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session of the debtor’s land, and the whole matter was 
settled. In tribal areas of course the case was somewhat 
different ; there the headman would recover a certain per* 
centage amounting sometimes to a quarter of the loan 
recovered. 


The domiciled Hindus also find that with the change they 
have lost some of their old trade monopoly. In pre-British 
days they supplied all the wants of the tribesmen, few though 
they were, and fixed their own prices. Now many an 
alien bannia may be seen wandering from village to village, 
with his donkey, and selling his goods to the annoyance of 
the greedy local bannia . Still, even now it remains to the 
credit of the tribesmen that they are perfectly honest with 
them in their transactions, and civil suits rarely come into 
courts from localities which are away from the District 
Head-quarters and out of easy reach of the petition writer, 
whom it pays to increase litigation. 

7. Their principal languages are Jatki (including Jadgali 

or Jagdfili and Seraeki), Khetrani 
(a form of Seraeki), Sindhi, Lasi 
(a form of Sindhi) and Pashto. Jatki is spoken in Nasir- 
a bad, Kachhi, Lahri, Sibi, the Mari-Bugtl country, Mastung, 
Kalat and Nushki ; Sindhi in Nasirabad, Kachhi, the Mari- 
Bugti country, Mastung, Kalat, and Quetta ; Lasi in Las 
Bela ; Khetrani in BSrkhan, and Pashto in Loralai. 

They also speak freely the language of the tribesmen 
among whom they live. Thus the Hindus of Mastung, 
Kalat, Quetta and Nushki speak Brfihui, and those of the 
Man-Bugti country Baluchi. Among the Hindus of Quid 
and Mekhtar in Loralai most of the women and children do 
not know any language except Pashto, but the men, whose 
business carries them to other parts of the country, also 
speak Jadgfdi, 

8 . They are mostly traders, dealing chiefly in household 

goods, though a fe\v both in the 
Occupation. districts and tribal areas Lave 

acquire! land by purchase or mortgage which they usually 
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^IJ/through tenants. Every important village or settlement 
has its bannia or bakhkhal who lives in the village and peace¬ 
fully carries on his business, though in recent years the 
relations between bannias their g 6 ls have become some¬ 
what strained and the tribesmen seem to resent being held 
responsible for their protection. Some deal in the export 
of grain, ghi, wool, dates and raw hides of sheep and 
goats ; on the Las Bela Coast some own boats and export 
fish. They do not charge interest on running accounts, pro¬ 
vided the accounts are sett led at the rabl and kharif harvests. 
If the accounts-are not settled, two annas in the rupee is 
charged as interest to the next harvest. This works out to 
25 per cent, per annum, and is also the usual rate on cash 
loans; but there are no money-lenders pure and simple* 
There are a few goldsmiths, masons, carpenters and dyers— 
all Aroras by caste. So if caste, or varna as it is called 
in the Shastras, is governed by occupation, the Hindus of 
Baluchistan, with the exception of the priestly class of 
Brahmans and Jciklrs , are decidedly Vaisyas. 1 

9. Their staple articles of food are wheat, juari, rice, 


dal (pulses), vegetables and milk; 
with the exception of Pushkarna 


F00J and drink. 


Brahmans, Sadhus and those who profess the Vaishnav 
creed; all eat meat and fish and drink wine. On a Tuesday 
(the day of Haniiman) and Ekadshi they abstain from meat. 
1 hey slaughter their animals according to the Musalninn 
( kali'll ) fashion and not according to the Sikh Jhatha, when 
the animal is slaughtered with one downward stroke of sword 
or knife. In fact they regard Jhatka unlaw tut. They have a 
dread of fowls and eggs. There is a tradition current among 
the people that Chandarman, the moon, fell in love with the 
wife of the Sage Gautum, who used daily to take his bath in 
the river at cock-crow. One day Chandarman induced the 
cock to crow earlier than usual, and the Sage went earlier to 
the river. Then Chandarman assumed the form of Gautum 
and visited his wife. And when Gautum on his return learnt 


1 Manu, Chapter i t 91* 
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^ .^vnat had happened he cursed the cock and said: — “At 
irregular hours shall you crow, and all shall avoid you.” 
This is one explanation they give for not eating fowls. 
Another is that as the crowing of the cock resembles. the 
azcin or Muhammadan call to prayers, the man that eats a 
fowl swallows the azdn and thereby becomes a Musalman. 

Camers milk is only drunk by the Hindus of Jhal. Sindh! 
Hindus, both men and women, usually drink country liquor 
freely, while men indulge also in bhang. Among the Panjabi 
Hindu women, the use of liquor is not so common. Even 
the Sarsut Brahmans do not refrain from meat and wine. 
So if the Shastric 1 injunctions about diet have anything to do 
with the caste system, the local Hindus have broken many of 
them. 

io. Both males and females wear a dress which is dis¬ 


tinguishable from that of the 
Musalmans. The men generally 


Dress, hair and ornaments. 


wear a dhoti (loin cloth) or red trousers ; a short shirt 
( chdia ) or open coat ( pairahan ), and red turban, cap 
or kulldh . The women generally wear a ghagha (shift), 
short shirt (i chdli ), in some parts without sleeves, and a 
bochchan or wrapper. In Mekhtar and other villages of Bori 
the. Hindu women like their Kakar sisters used not to wear 
trousers (shahuar) } but wore only a long shirt and wrapper. 
Some have now begun to wear shalwxir . Red is preferred by 
both males and females. The only colours the women will 
not wear are black and dark blue. Some of the Rfimczai 
Hindus of Barkban wear black.turbans. 

The Hindus of Lahri, DC*ra Bugli, Kahan, Barkhan and 
Kaliit-Mastung keep'their beard and clip their moustaches 
in orthodox Musalman fashion ; those of Kachhi, NasIrSbSd, 
Bgla, Quetta and. Nushki shave their beard. The head is 
shaved in a conventional form, a scalp-tutl (chdft) being 
retained ; the space round the chili, in front ot and be 
hind it, is also shaved. The women geherally part thei- hair 
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rie middle and plait it in a single pig tail [gut) which 
iangs over the back, whereas the Musalman women plait 
the hair in two locks, which either hang over the face or 
down the back. 

In most parts of the country the men wear ear-rings of 

gold (kundal) which are present¬ 
ed by the bride’s father to the 
bridegroom on the wedding day. In Duki and Barkhan 
they wear silver bangles. Many ornaments are worn by the 
women in the nose, ears, on hands' and toes ; the distinctive 
mark of a married woman is the choti-phnl made of gold 
or silver and worn on the hair, or a nose-ring [natfi) gene¬ 
rally made of gold. The following list of ornaments worn 
in well-to-do Belaro families of Las Bela will give an idea 
of the amount of jewellery a Hindu woman can carry on her 
person : — 


Name of Ornament. 


Nath and phuh 
Da ndra 

Diir . 

Dean 
Kukiyun 
Panra 
Aqdani 
Rarity. 

Jhir Miryun 
Tawis 
Dan\'i 
Varkiymu .. 
Buhnla 
Rings 

»j 

Naora or Kangra 
Kftryuv 


Part of hodv 
where worn. 

Metal of 
which it is 
generally 
made. ’ 

Price. 



Rs. 

Nose. 

Gold. 

Ia 5 

* > 

J f 

I 

Ears. 

9 y 

35 

> > 

I 9 

36 

t 9 


a 5 

f 9 

,, 

5° 

Neck. 

> > 

40 

>» 

> 9 

200 

» » 


75 

»t 

Forehead. 

) y 

i y 

0° 

50 

Wrist. 

M 

** 

50 

if 

9 9 

2 3 

Fingers. 

1 9 

‘ 3° 

Toes. 

Silver. 

5 

Ankle. 

* » 

50 

)> 

M 

i2 5 

» 9 

99 

I 

20 

1 


I 
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With the 

Religion. 


Hindu, religion is not a thing for 
times and seasons ; it professes 
to regulate his whole life in its 
many relations. It orders ceremonies to be performed be¬ 
fore he is born and after his death. It ordains ceremonies 
to attend on his birth, his early training, his food, his style 
of dress and its manufacture, his employment, marriage and 
amusements. To describe a Hindu’s life is to describe his 
religion. 


And this seems one of the reasons why Hinduism is so 
difficult to define. According to one writer: “It has no 
prophet, no creed, no book, and its outward aspects are so 
numerous and varied that it is impossible to define it. x 
According to Sir Alfred Lyall 2 : “ It is the collection of 
rites, worships, beliefs', traditions and mythologies that are 
sanctioned by the sacred books and ordinances of tty^ 
Brahmans and are propagated by Brahman teaching. ,, 


Mr. Srinavas, in welcoming Mr. Basifs Bill in the Madras 
Provincial Conference, speaking of Hinduism, said :— 


“ There were no definite articles of Hinduism absolutely 
fixed. The term Hindu was itself a modern term of usage. 
It was merely a convenient description of the congeries of 
faiths which inhabited the continent, but which could not 
be classified under any other well-known religion. What 
was Hinduism? It embraced every variety of faith and 
unfaith, all kinds of discordant views and antagonistic prac¬ 
tices, monistic and dualistic philosophy, faith that was 
purely intellectual and faiths that were dogmatic and devo¬ 
tional, faiths that were cruel and obscene and faiths- that 
were humane and noble. 3 ” 


A modern Hindu writer, after examining the various defini¬ 
tions of Hinduism, says : “ To say that Hinduism is that 
which the majority of Hindus believe or follow, or that it is 

1 Gazetteer of Slfcd, page 162. 

2 People of India, page 233. 

3 Comrade, dated 2-3-12. 
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which is not Sikhism, Jainism, Budhism, Christianity, 
slam, Magdaism or Hebrewism, or that it is a tangled 
jungle of superstition or beliefs, rites, traditions and 
mythologies found in Brahmanical books, does not help us 
in knowing what it is. There are, however, some basic 
ideals which are common to all who are now known as the 
Hindus. These are : (i) distinction of caste, (2) the 
supremacy of the Brahmans, at least in theory, (3) the 
sacredness of the Vedas and the cow, (4) the law of Karma 
and re-incarnation, and a belief in God. These beliefs are 
more or less current in all Hindu society wherever it may 
be found L” 

Perhaps the best solution has been given by L. Bhagwan 
Dass of Benares in this very catholic dictum :— 


§L 


“ We must content ourselves by saying that any and 
every one is a Hindu, ( i) who does not insist that he is non- 
Hindu, or more positively, (who) believes and says that he 
is a Hindu, and ( ii) accepts any of the many beliefs, and 
follows any of the many practices, that are anywhere re¬ 
garded as included in Hinduism. He who believes and 
says that he is a Hindu, is a Hindu, and none should say 
him nay V* 


So Hinduism in its social and religious aspect would seem 
to be the most comprehensive religious system in the world. 
It includes polytheists who believe in the thirty-three Katots 
( 33 ° millions) of Devtas, Gods and Goddesses of various 
degrees ; the worshippers of idols ; it includes monotheists 
who believe in one God ; it docs not exclude the nattdks 
who deny the very existence of God ; it embraces people 
of diverse opinions and practices. A Brahman who would 
consider himself polluted if the shadow of a niakcha fell 
upon him is a Hindu, so also the sweeper who casts 
that shadow and who does not hesitate to oat of the carcase 
of an unclean beast. Hinduism has always opened its arms 

, * Hinduism, Ancient and Modern, by R. B. Lila Bay Nath, page 6. 

The Central Hindu College Magazine, Oct. ?011. pages 237-61. 
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welcome prophets, saints, seers of every faith and order, 
and accorded them respect, honour and homage. 


What has been said ot the Hindus of Sind, 1 it may be 
said with equal truth of the domiciled Hindus of Balu¬ 
chistan : “There is after all very little religion among them 
that would be recognised as Hinduism in the rest of India.” 
Questioned as to his religion, a Hindu will content himself 
by answering that he is a Hindu ; and to his own mind that 
conveys all. Examined further he may be able to say he is 
a Sikh or a Sewak, meaning by the latter a follower of the 
Darya Pir or of some Saint or a Devi, including Kali and 
Sundri. By religion the domiciled Hindus may be classi" 
fied as :— 


Xfmak Shfthis or iSfinak PanthTs. 

Dary.'L Pan this. 

Followers of Gosfiins. 

Saktas, known locally as DC-v M'trgls, Andar M^rgis or Sundr 
M Srgis. 


NTinak Shahls. 


12. The Nanak Shahls are followers of the First Sikh 

Guru, Guru Nanak, who was born 
in the Panjftb, in 1469 A. D., and 
preached a reformed and purely monotheistic Hinduism. In 
each important village where there is a Hindu community 
there is a place of worship called dJumnsiila , where the Sikh 
scriptures (Guru Giranth Sahib) are# recited morning and 
evening by a Brahman or a Bhai, where Kara/i par shad 
(halava) is offered on high days and holidays. Men and 
women resort to these dharamsalas , some to listen to the 
scripture readings, others simply to how to the Gi ninth 
Sahib and make small offerings of cash, sweets or flowers; 
They do not seem to follow the injunctions of the tenth 
Guru, Guru Go bind Singh, for they do not keep their hair 
long, but in most parts of the country shave their beard and 
head; nor do they eat Jhatka^ and they sell and smoke tobacco. 
There are, however, half a dozen Kuka Sikhs in l ahri in the 
Lahri Niabat of Kalat, converted by one Jaimal Singh from 


1 Gazetteer of Sind, page 162. 
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Punjab some twenty years ago, who do not eat me' 
^vear long hair and do not intermarry with other Hindus. 

* 3 * The sacred place of the Darya Panthis is at Udero Lfil 

^ „ , in Sind. Here there is the tomb 

Darya Panthis. 

of the miraculous infant Udero 
Dal , who transformed himself into an armed horseman and 
emerged from the Indus to rebuke a Musalman Governor 
°f I atta for his persecution and to order him 10 treat all 
worshippers of God alike. The kernel of the origin or 
dissemination of this form of river worship may be in this 
tale, lor both Musalmans and Hindus claim the saint, the 
former calling him Shekh Tahir at Udero Lai and Khwaja 
Khizar at Sukkur. He is worshipped in two ways by* water 
and light. A perpetual lamp (jot) burns in his tempta [t/idJi), 
while on the advent of the new moon he is propiWtted at 
Uie river or canal or other water with rice, sugarcandv, 
spices and fruits, and lighted lamps. The floating of little 
Limps down the river at evening time is one typical form of 
his worship. Each important Hindu centre in Baluchistan 
has its mandir or temple containing a raised platform of earth 
on which rests a lamp always kept burning ; above the lamp 
hangs to the roof a small cradle known as the jhulpir da 
jhula. The votaries prostrate themselves before the jot , and 
shake the cradle. On festival days scsa (cooked gram, rice, 
etc ’)’ ls distributed. On the day of the new moon, men.and 
•vomen, but especially the women, repair to some water, 
and place by it a lighted lamp, ri c, flowers, fruits and 
sweets. Where there is no mandir , 01 when a Darya Panthi 
may be hard pressed lor time, he is content for his morning 
worship to bow solemnly before an earthen pitcher or even 
a khalh filled with water, and ask for the Pir’s blessings for 
his day’s work, 

14. The Gosains are the descendants of Shamji and 

Lalji, who were sent from Bind- 
The followers of Gosains. . - . . T . , 

raban to tree the Hindus ot 

die Lower Indus from the errors into which they had 

fallen in consequence of their association with Musalmans. 
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e temples of Shamji and Lalji are situated in Dera Ghzal 
Khan, the former being known as Naunit Fiyara and the 
latter Gopi Nath. In Baluchistan the followers of Gosains 
are known as Lfddasis, and are chiefly found in the eastern 
part of the country, though there are some in Kalat, 
Mastung and Nushki also. The Gosains visit their follow¬ 
ers in BalQchistan periodically to collect their fixed fees. 


There is an order of reciters of devotional songs 
known as Bhagats or Jagusi , the 
meetings at which such recitations 


Bhagats . 


take place being also known as bhagat . Any Hindu, irre¬ 
spective of caste, can join the order. The order was founded 
by two gurus , Shada and Banna. The head-quarters of 
the Shr^jlani are at Khanpur, of the Bannani at Shikarpur in 
Sind. The guru muntar or sacred text which is given to a 
new disciple is the Japji of the Sikhs. Well-known Bhagats 
of Balflchistan are Bhai Budhal of Tahir Rot, Bhai Vera of 
Dadhar, Bhai Asa (a Sunara by caste) of Lahri, and Bhai 
Tekarh of Kanda in Kachhi. When these Bhagats are 
invited to a meeting, they are provided with means, of 
transport and food, and are paid Rs. 12 a day. Bhai Budha 
is an old man of over 65 years of age, but has still a very 
powerful voice. At a recent meeting he recited several 
Bhajans descriptive of the present iron age, Kali Vug , one 
of which is as follows :— 


Sach marchan , kur gur , plr paisa , zCil gur , jaien chac 
taken fur: Truth is like chillies, falsehood is sweet, 
money is the God, woman the spiritual guide : do as 
she commands. 

16. The Saktas worship the female principle as mani¬ 
fested in one or other of the forms 
The Sakias. Seva’s consort Durga, Kali or 

Parbali. The forces of nature are deified under separate 
personalities as the divine mother—an old idea revived with 
fresh and more impure associations, fhe meetings of the 
votaries of this sect are held in secrecy at night, but sufficient 
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‘ht has recently been thrown on their indecent practices. 
The cult seems to have been introduced in parts of Baluchi¬ 
stan by Jdgis and other Fakirs from Sind and the Panjab. 
It is difficult to say exactly how far it has spread and in what 
form, as the followers of the sect do not even avow it. But 
it is known that Bam Margjs exist in Quetta, and under the 
name of Deva Margis, Andar Margis or Sundri Margis are 
to be found in Barkhanand At Ok htar. Their form of Saktaism 
seems comparatively harmless, females, it is stated, being 
not admitted. In Quetta the officiating priests are Jogis, the 
followers, some of whom are well educated, are mostly Sindhi 
Hindus. In other parts the followers are Panjabi and 
Sindhi Hindus. It can be stated on reliable authority that 
in Quetta the meetings of the Bam Margis are held in the 
night in closed rooms in the Jogi Isthan , or the Mandir of 
Pani Nath, where a hre and a lamp are lighted,and songs sung’ 
in praise of Devi. The initiate must be introduced by some 
member of the sect who can vouch for his fidelity to keep the 
secrets, and his ability to meet the expenses of his initiation. 
He is admitted in the dead of night blindfolded, with ear- 
i ings made of dough, on a promise never to divulge the secret 
teachings oi the sect. He has to go through a ceremonial 
consisting chiefly of the worship of Durga, conducted by a 
Jogi. The ceremony closes with a feast provided at the 
expense ot the initiate, consisting of pulCio, meat, wine and 

Three or nien eat from the same plate 

and sip wine or bhang from the same cup, no matter 
what their caste. They wash their hands and mouth in a 
basin, and drink of the water To hoodwink the Hindus 
they disguise tiie various articles of food which are objection¬ 
able to the orthodox, under misleading names : bhang is 
called kCsar (saffron); onions, rumladdu , (the sweets of Ram); 
flesh brahm bhdjan (food of the gods), wine amrit (water of 
life); and so on. 


In Barkhan the Dev Margls generally hold their meetings 
° a the first day of a Hindu month, at the new moon, on the 
J -th day of a month or on a Sunday, and during the N^o-ratas 
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other festivals. They hold their annual festival on the 
clay of the month of Sanwan at the Banni spring, five miles 
from Chohar Kot. Here, according to local tradition, lived a 
Hindu fakir named Gulab Nath, who came from the Panjab;, 
and with him lived a Musalman fakir. Gulab Nath used to 
feed miraculously all strangers that came his way. One 


Jl 


day Balach and Sabzal Siahazai Powadi Maris passed by, 
and thinking that the fakirs must be very wealthy to distri¬ 
bute their hospitality so profusely, they killed them but 
found nothing. The Hindus erected tombs to both. The 
members raise subscriptions amongst themselves, slaughter 
goats, cook meat and other delicacies, and provide 
bhang and wine. In the winter they assemble in their 
dharamsalas at Haji Kot and Chohar Kot, in the summer 
they go to caves in the hills called Kurial and Wal. Here 
they sing hymns in praise of the Devi, offer her cooked 
food and wine, and t.Jien eat, drink and make merry. 
Besides the ordinary kiryA (the ceremonies performed 
on the 12th day after the death of a person), a second 
kiryd } known as the sdkha dJuil , is performed for a Dev 
Margi according to the Dev Marag rites, for, unless this 
be done, the deceased cannot hope to obtain salvation. 
The Sakha dhdl should preferably be performed in the 
maswan or burning ground on a night when some corpse is 
being cremated. 


About 35 years ago when Ghanesham and Pars Ram were 
the Diwans of His Highness the Khan, Bam Marag is said 
to have been practised in Kalat, but it has no votaries now. 

The Saktas are not ostracised by other Hindus, they dine, 
intermarry and have free social intercourse with others. . 

17. Kfili is worshipped mostly in Bhag, Kalat and 

Mastung, and the temple of Kali 

Other forins^of worship ; n Kalat ; s pro bably the oldest 

place of Hindu worship in the 
country. Here a pi or lamp is kept burning day and night, 
and the oil required for it was, until repent times, supplied 
by the State. 
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Kali ; the Atlts of Las Bela are Saivites and votaries of 
Sltla Mata—the goddess of small-pox. 

iS. Such are the various sects or cults. Of the tenets 


of the religion these domiciled 
Hindus appear to be grossly 
ignorant. They do not ever. 


Everyday religion of the 
Hindus. 


seem to know, much less to realise, the importance of the 
five great sacrifices (Panrli Mahayagya ), the performance 
of which has been enjoined, on all twice-born classes of 
Hindus: (i) the reading and teaching of the Vedas called 
Brahma Yagya, (2) the oblations to the forefathers called 
Pitrl Yagya, (3) the sacrifices to the Gods called Dcva 
Yagya, (4) the distribution of food to living creatures called 
BJiutqya Yagya, and (5) the feeding of guests called Manush 
Yagya . But in this respect they do not seem to be much 
behind their brethren of the Western Panjab and Sind, where 
also these great daily sacrifices rarely enter into the every¬ 
day life of the ordinary Hindu. Though followers in name 
of such and such a sect, in some of its practices they are 
anything but sectarian. In any important village one may 
find in the same building a dharmsala where the SiKh 
scriptures arc kept and recited, temple of Devi, a jdt of 
Darya Pir, and idols of minor Gods. In the compound of 
the Sanatan Dharam Sabha Hall at Quetta- a favourite 
place of resort of both domiciled and alien Sindhi Hindus 
the Sikh scriptures are kept in one room with a Sikh Bhcit 
in charge : in another room is the Shivdwfila with the 
l in gum and a sacred bull as objects of worship ; in a third 
(the tMkar dwura) are the images of Rama nnd Krishna 
and other Gods. And close to the mandir , but outside the 
compound, is a small hut in which is placed an image of 
Hand man. .And a similar mixture of objects oi worship is 
noticeable elsewhere. 

The everyday religious observances 0 f a domiciled Hindu 
onsist in a bath in the morning, a visit to the various 
temples, and (if time permit) listening to readings from the 
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nth Sahib or other religious book. Though many have 
their special isht-d£vt(is o r godlings or family gods, a Nanak 
PanthJ will visit the temple of Kali and prostrate himself 
before th ej’Jt and a Darya Panthi will in turn visit the Darya 
Pir temple and the dharamsala. 


<SL 


There seems plenty of unorthodoxy here. But if as in 
some of the shustras the principal, if not the only religious 
duty of a Hindu in this Kali Yugor iron age be dan or the 
dispensing of charity, and if charity means the feeding of 
Brahmans, fakirs and mendicants, and the making of pre¬ 
sent^ on various occasions, the domiciled Hindus seem 
orthodox enough. 

19. Besides these various places of worship, they have 

several local Tiraths , sacred 

places) 1 TiralIls ( Sacred streams or springs, where they 

hold festivals and into which those 
f them who cannot afford to go to Hard war even now 
throw the bones of their dead. Among the more important 
Tiraths are :—Banni in BarkhSn, Bala Devta near Saghri in 
Jlori, Harlsar in Sukleji, about 18 miles from Shoran, Gurkh 
.1 Lahti, Galiti near Khar, Sar in Nari, Sibri in Dhadar, 
Ghaib Pir near KhajUri in the Bolan, Gedbast called Indra- 
puri near Mastung, the MarQf spring in Mungachar, 
Indrapuri nearKalat,Shebronear Khuzdftr in Jhfda\van,Ganga 
Kali (known by the Bugtis as Jauri) in the Zen hills in the 
Bugti country, Hinglaj in Las Bela and Dhara in Sindh. 


20. But not content with these, and mindful of the protec¬ 
tion they received in olden times 
Veneration of Musilm.Tn f roiri the Musalman tribes, they 

are not slow to avail themselves 
of the blessings which their dead tribal chiefs and the tribal 
progenitors and saints may have to bestov.. [ Cv n 

sequently look with reverence upon the local Musalman 
saints,and t hey make offerings at the shrines. Among the chief 
of these shrines are the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar in the Dora 
Ghazi lyhiin District, of Pir Majjmod and Pir Lakha in Bark- 

hart, of the Nana Sahib at Chotiali in Duki, of lhe Sohri i ir, 
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ro Pir and Pir Chhatta in the Bugti country, of Gaze 
<nd Bahawalan in the Mari country, of Pir Taiyar Ghazi in 
Bhag, of Lakha Pir in Jhal, of Dopasi Pir near Dhadar, of 
Shal Piran, Syed Hayat, Khwfija Wali and Bukhari Pirs in 
Quetta, of Mian Pir Shah Bilawal in Las Bela, and of Sultan 
Pir and Pir Mahmud in Nushki. 



And either out of regard for their Musalman protectors or 
as a general token of faith some will give away sharbal 
(syrup) and parched juari on the last day of Muharram,. 
while some of the women fast on the last Sunday or Wednes¬ 
day in the Ramzan, and during the Muharram tie a thread 
(bcmdi) on their boys who have not put on janeo, and offer 
kuf/i (broken bread) at the village Masjid. A Taldar Hindu 
of Quetta would not undertake a long journey nor celebrate 
a marriage nor invest a boy with the sacred thread nor hold 
any other festivities during the Muharram, while a Kakreja 
of Barkhfm must spend nine days at the shrine of Sakhi 
Sarvvar previous to his wedding. 

21. They all regard small-pox as the visitation of the 
Superstitions about goddess Sitala, or Mai Dfiti or 

Small-pox. Dfiti Rani as she is often called, 

and many an offering is made to appease her. She is 
supposed to have had five brothers like unto her : _ 

LCikra or KhasrA (measles); Safthra , Gokar or Bad Abla 
(scarlet fever), Bar Ch/iungal) Sam Sunran ; Khartit 01 
Kali Khan si (whooping cough). 

Outside many of the villages a small mound of earth Inn 
been plastered over to represent Mai Dati or Dati Rani, 
To this mound men and women resort especially during an 
outbreak of small-pox, prostrate themselves, plaster it over, 
offer bread and sweets, and sing songs in praise of the Dati 
Rani. If a child is seriously ill with small-pox, the parents 
make a vow to present to a Brahman the image of Dati 
Rani, made of silver or gold, according to their means. 
The child is givert a mixture of samundar Jhaq, surma 
antimony), gur (molasses) and camel dung powdered and 
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dissolved in water, and the womenfolk sing songs in prai 
the Dati Rani. No woman in her monthly course or one 
who has been recently confined is allowed to see the child : 
even the sound of either would be harmful. If the child 
recovers, little girls are fed on rice .and milk and given 
small presents in cash. The worship of Mai Dati has been 
borrowed from the Hindus by some of the tribes'(notably 
Jatts, Khetrans, and Maris), who invite Hindu girls to 
sing songs in praise of the Mai Dati when one of their 
children is suffering from sinall-pox, and feed the girls if the 
sick one recovers. 


.§L 


Like their brethren in India they believe that at the time ot 

. . . an eclipse Rahu 1 (the ascending* 

Superstitions about 1 

Eclipse. node) devours the sun and moon, 

and at an eclipse they stop all work, offer prayers and give 

alms to induce Rftlju to restore these luminaries. They 

fast white the eclipse is on, and a pregnant woman must lie 

in a corner of the house with a pestle or a stone slab by her 

side to shield the child in the womb from the effects of the 

eclipse, else heavy and dire are the ills that will befall it. 

If a mother applies antimony to her eyes during an eclipse, 

her child will have blue patches on its body at birth. 

Some of the Pathfin tribes have much the same ideas. 

Thus when an eclipse is on, the V anechi Spin laiinsot 

Shahrig abstain from work, while the women and children 

beat drums or copper plates to keep the evil off with the noise, 


For a child to grind its teeth is a bad omen, a fore-runner 

of death in the family. The 
Miscellaneous Superstitions. mother hurr j es off for a charm 

and puts it round the child’s neck ; the wing of a jay is con¬ 
sidered to be the best charm of all. 

A husband Will not call his wife by name, nor will the wife 
take the name' of her husband. He addresses her as 
« Sethani ’ or ‘ Wanriani,’ and the wife in turn addresses 
him as ‘ Seth ' or ‘ Wanna.’ If they have a son, she call s 


1 Hindu Mythology, page 435. 
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ne husband * father of so and so ’ (naming: the boy). This 
is a matter in which the women are more particular than 
the men. 


No Wanna of Las Bela or Bhag will - sell fuller’s earth 
or salt after sunset, some will not sell crude potash or tur¬ 
meric either. If anybody wants any of these articles, he 
may take it without mentioning its name and w-ithout pay¬ 
ing for it, though he will of course have to pay up next 
day. 


On opening his shop in the morning, a Hindu solemnly 
repeats the name of Lakha Pir and prays for his assistance 
in securing a handsome income during the day. According 
to a tradition prevalent in the country, this Pir was in pos¬ 
session of a man’s figure made of gold. Every morning the 
I ii would.cut a limb off the figure and distribute the gold in 
alms to the poor, only to find the figure whole on the morrow. 

A Hindu will give nothing on credit until he has had his 
b‘hn>i, i. c\, sold something tor cash that morning, however 
small the cash transaction may be ; and he will be on the 
lookout to begin the day’s business with a person whom he 
considers lucky. 


Hindus of Las Bela do not drink the milk of a cow newl 
calved, for 5 days, of Mastung for 21 days, of Jhal for 3 
days, and those of Kalat and Bhag for 40 days. Th 

ordinary ShastriC prohibition against the use of such mil 
extends to ten days. 


22., Not only do the Hindus resort freely to shrines 01 

Musalman Practices. Miis&tmfin saints and occasionally 
fast during the Ramzan and 
distribute sweets and sharbal during the Muharram (Sarv ; 
they use sheep-skins [khalii or oi) for drinking water as 
I reely as their Musalman neighbours. Out in the districts, 
” Hindu will not hesitate to bake his bread on a Htvb't 
'griddle) or in the oven of a Musalman family. In many 
Pari sot the country, Hindus employ Musalman servants, 


Manu, V, S. 
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ales and females, who assist in household work 
Musalman maid servant may sweep, clean and smear with 
cowdung the chauka (kitchen) of her Hindu master, 
may clean his cooking and eating pots ; but she must not 
enter the chauka when the food is being cooked nor must 
she touch any cooked food, except of course roasted meat. A 
Musalman servant, male or female, may bring them drinking 
water in a khalli anywhere ; in Nasirabad, Bela, parts of 
Kachhi and the Mari-Bugti country in ad ilia or earthen pot ; 
elsewhere he must not touch a dilla. Water brought in 
brass pots by a Musalman servant should be used only for 
washing and bathing, not for drinking. But in Nushki and 
Jhal, this distinction is ignored. In Sibi, though a Musal¬ 
man may not fetch water in a dUla y a Musalman woman 
may lend a helping hand to her Hindu sister and place 
a dilla filled with water on her head. In Nasirabad a 
Hindu may support his dilla of water with a shod foot (/.<?., 
wearing leather shoes) and pour water from it into a metal 
pot. Water brought in a khalli is used in the mandirs and 
dhammsalas in many places outside Quetta. As mentioned 
before (§9) the Hindus, Nanak Panthis included, do not eat 
jhatha meat. 


23. It is hard indeed to find a definition of caste in all 

its bearings. The only division 
or varna or caste known in the 
Vedic times, was the division between the white-skinned 
Aryans and the dark-skinned aborigines of the land known 
then as Dasyus. According to Mann, the great effulgent 
assigned various duties to those who were created from his 
mouth, arms, thighs and feet. He assigned to the Brah¬ 
mans the dutiesTof imparting and receiving instruction, per¬ 
forming and officiating at sacrifices, giving and receiving- 
gifts. To the Kshatriyas he assigned the duty o! protect¬ 
ing others, making gifts, performing sacrifices, reading the 
Scriptures, and non-attachment to objects of the senses. To 
the Vaisyas he assigned the duty of rearing cattle, making 
gifts and sacrifices, studying the Scriptures, trading by sea, 
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mg; money on interest and agriculture. To the Sudras 
e assigned only one duty, to serve the other three classes 
without jealousy. 



Up to that time vania seems to have been dependent on 
the duties to be performed, and it was not until the Puranic 
times and not completely even then that birth alone was 
declared the determining factor. In the Suta Samhi/a , which 
is a part of the Skatida Parana , it is, however, laid down that 
the distinction of caste for all orders is due to birth and not 
to millions of karnidSj just as the class to which an animal 
belongs is determined by its birth and not otherwise. The 
present castes and their divisions are not based on the 
old principles but on the incident of birth. The two tests, 
whether the twice-born will take 'water and cooked 
iood from the hands of its members ancf whether 
Brahmans will act as priests on occasions of births, 
marriages or deaths, determine the comparative purity or 
otherwise of the caste. To give some idea of the minute 
regulation ot this system, and how its laws are framed to 
icgulate the life ot its slaves, it may be mentioned, says 
In. Wilkins', that it has for infancy, pupilage and manhood 
its ordained methods of suckling, sipping, eating and 
drinking, of washing, anointing, rising, reclining, of moving, 
visiting, travelling, of speaking, reading, listening and 
reciting, and of meditating, singing, working, and 

lgh nig. It i ms ; ts j aws f or soc j al Hnc j re iJgi ous r j tos> 

pi ivil<.ges and occupations, for education, duty, religious 
service, for errors, sins, transgressions; for inter-com¬ 
munication, avoidance and ex-communication ; for defile¬ 
ment and purification, tor fines and punishments. It 
unfolds the ways of committing what are called sins of 
accumulating sins, ot acquiring, dispensing and losing merit. 
It treats of inheritance, conveyance, possession and dis¬ 
possession of property, and of bargains, gains, toss and 
r uin. It deals with death, burial and burning, and with 
commemora tion, assistance and injury after death. It in- 

! Modern Hinduism by \V. j. Wilkins, page 230. " 
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^ feres, in short, with all the relations and events of life, 
and with what precedes and follows, or what is supposed 
to precede or follow life. It reigns supreme in the 
innumerable classes and divisions of the Hindus, whether 
they originate in family descent, in religious opinions, in 
civil or sacred occupations, or in local residence, and it 
professes to regulate all their interests, affairs and rela¬ 
tionships. The authority of caste rests partly on written 
laws, partly on legendary fables and narratives, partly on 
the injunctions of instructors and priests, partly on custom 
and usage and partly on the caprice and convenience of its 
votaries. 


§L 


24, Such then is 

Caste in BalQchistan. 


the domain of caste. And though the 
domiciled Hindus of Baluchis¬ 
tan, having for generations lived 


among Muhammadans, are very far from being so caste 
ridden as this, they have not been able after all these years 
of isolation to shake off its shackles altogether. 

With the exception of the Brahmans, Atits, Sadhus and 
fakirs of various orders and with the further exception of 
the goldsmiths whose numbers are few, nearly all are 
Aroras, They themselves are usually ignorant of the fact 
and hardly recognise such nice distinctions as Kshatriya, 
Arora and the rest. An aged Arora of Khajjak when ques¬ 
tioned on the subject said he was a Kanrozai or descend¬ 
ant of Kanra, but could not say what hi: real sub-caste 
was, and added somewhat seriously “it is probable there 
may be a record of our castes with the Brahmans at Har- 
dwar, where our forefathers occasionally went to deposit 
the bones of their dead in the sacred waters of the Ganges. 
The profound ignofance of the people may be gathered 
from another instance. Tala, son of Lahru, a Brahman, 
when questioned could not say definitely what his caste 
was, but after a while added he might he a Sarsut. e 
had married a daughter ofLachman, a Brahman who 
resides at Kahan in the Mari country, and Tala is ?> 
• ,r norRn* of Lachman s caste as of his o\\ 11. 
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Hindus (or Kirars as they prefer to call themselves) they 
arc, as distinguished from the priestly Brahmans, and that 
is enough caste and religion for them. Curiously enough 
as it may seem, some however may know the sub-caste or 
family to which they belong. Thus, if asked what his caste 
w. ls, a Hindu in Sibi would probably be staggered for a 
while, and at last say 4 Hindu’ ; question him further by 
giving an illustration from among the tribesmen with whom 
he has lived, he may say ‘Ahoja’. But there you must stop. 
He cannot tell you further whether he is an Arora or a 
Kshatriya ; if you tell him, Ahnjas are a sub-caste of 
Aroras which are divided into three main groups, 
L tr.idi, Dakhana and Dahra, he will be puzzled and 
unable to say to which group his sub-caste belongs. In 
Nasirabad and parts of Kachhi alone do the people seem to 
recognise a distinction in matrimonial matters between 
Utradi and Dakhana. 


Who are the Aroras? 
the authorities seem to differ. 


25. Who the Aroras them¬ 
selves are is a matter on which 


In the pamphlet “Asti Taivarikh-i-Ardibans” or the 
authentic history of the Aroras, compiled by Pandit Mohan 
LAI, Shami-potra, and based on a dialogue which took place 
in 1412 A.D. at Narkana in Sind between Purohit Chandry 
Sabat-pal and his son Tiki Misr, an interesting and detailed 
account is given of their origin, divisions, sub-castes and 
distribution: 


“In the Treta age, we are told, appeared an Incarnation 
of the deity, named Pars Ram, to put an end to the tyrannies 
of Raja Sahasar Bfihd, and to rid the Brahmans from the 
oppressions of the Khatris. Pars Ram made twenty-one 
expeditions against the Khatris, dispersed and ruined them. 
Such of the Khatris, who on being questioned by Pars Ram, 
denied their caste and said that they were i cmr' —others- were 
not molested, but were ordered to migrate to Sind. Hence 
the name Arora. Satji lias also written in the 15th Chapter 
° f his * Bhu suter Puran ’ or origin of the world that during 
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twenty-first expedition against the Khatris, Pars Ra 
met a Khatn, Arat by name, who with his sons, grandsons, 
daughters, sons-in-law, daughter’s sons, his wife’s parents, 
and others were going well armed to the field of battle. 
These people Pars Ram found defending their own lives and 
not taking an offensive part. On being questioned by Pars 
Ram, they said that they were Chhatris (Khatris); and it was 
not proper for them to attack a Brahman. Pars Ram then 
said they were Arat — a word meaning in Sanskrit ‘devoid of 
anger. 1 Hence the name Arora, a corruption of the word Arat . 
Pars Ram then blessed them and allowed them to depart ; 
they came to Sind and founded a city and called it Arorkot. 
Through the bjessings of Pars Ram, the Aroras multiplied 
and prospered and spread into Afghanistan, Balachistan, 
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Bikanir and elsewhere, and the various communities began 
to call themselves after their influential and leading head¬ 
men,. hence the sections. In the year 195 Vikrami (13S A.D.) 
in the reign of Maharaja Sal Jati, the successor of Raja Sali 
Wall an, the Aroras of Bhai Palm Mall Wale living at Multan 
excommunicated a Khatri, named Bhola, Dhawan by caste, 
for his misconduct. Bhola had two sister’s sons, DC*wa Mall 
and Sewa Mall, Milhotra Khatris by caste ; they adhered to 
their maternal uncle and they also were excommunicated. 
Other Khatris also took part and there was a split between the 
Aroras and the Khatris. At this time the Aroras of Arorkot 
were an important and wealthy community and there were no 
less than sixteen kardr-patti or millionaires among them. 
Having heard of the dissensions among the Aroras and the 
Khatris of Multan, these sixteen wealthy men left Arorkot, 
came to Multan and discussed matters with the disputants for 
three long days, but failed to effect a settlement. I hey then 
returned to Arorkot and determined to call a conference of 
all the Aroras and raised a sum of Rs. 1,12,000 to meet the 
expenses. They invited Gosain Sidh Bhoj, the elder brother 
of Misr Jachak, from Nao Nathi Tela to preside over their 
deliberations. Written invitations were sent to Aroras in 
various parts, and the Brahmans who administered to tne 
spiritual needs of the Aroras were also invited. I hey 
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embled on the banks of the Indus at Arorkot, and the" 
first sitting of the Conference was held on the day of the 
Bijai Dasmi in the year 200 Vikrami (October 143 A.D.). 
There were present that day 43,200 Aroras, including 400 
punch or leaders of communities. Twelve castes of Bhats 
and twelve castes of artisans, barbers and others were also 
present. The president, Gosain Sidh Bhoj, and other 
Brahmans sat on the east, the Arorbar.s arranged themselves 
on the north, south and west. Gosain Sidh Bhoj divided 
the Arorbans in 408 sections, giving them names after their 
leaders, or after their characteristics, or after the occupations 
they followed : thus Mahojas after Mana Lai ; Manak Tale 
after Manuk and Tela Mai ; Chanwala—those who sold rice, 
and so on. Having divided them into al or sections, 
Gosain Sidh Bhoj began to lay down rules for their cere¬ 
monies which led to hot discussions and dissensions. ' 
Some wished to introduce reforms, while there were 
others who kept neutral. No decision could be arrived 
at, and it was found out that spies sent by the Khatris were 
secretly at work and were the cause of these dissensions. 
The meeting was adjourned to the following day ; but before 
the audience dispersed the president told them that at the 
next meeting they should sit in the following order :— 
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To the north (uiar) those who wished to maintain the 
old customs ; 

to the south (dak)iun) those who wished to introduce 
reforms ; 

to the west (pachham) facing the dosgin, tho? e who 
did not want to sidt with either the c “ e or the 0 ’ ther . 

On the following day the people cai ne and sat in tWs 
order, and Gosain Sidh Bhoj said thatu nion was impossibte . 
he accordingly divided them into t^ ree groups . 0iradis 
or northerners, Dak/,anas or soutli erners> and Dahras; but 
there was so little difference betw een the last tw0 groups 

that they were treated as one. Members "of one section 
went to the Utradis ; others o f ti , e same sect i on went l0 
the Da khan as, and their al or sec t; on was included in bot!) 
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^*.*,^*6 divisions. It was decided that the Ulradisi should live 
in the country north of Arorkot, and the Dakhanas and the 
Dahras should go south. Hence these divisions. It was 
also decided that each group should intermarry within its 
own sub-castes; the Dakhanas and the Dahras among 
themselves, and the Utradis among themselves.” 


<SL 


Pandit Radha Parshad Shastri of Lahore, on the other 
hand, alter examining 1 the various theories regarding the 
origin of the Aroras, maintains that the Aroras are Chandra- 
bansi Khatrfs, descendants of Arjuna. He thinks that when 
Pars Ram killed all the Khatris he could lay his hands upon, 
the remainder, mostly women with little children, hid them¬ 
selves in hills for fear of their lives. When these children 
grew up, they still could not avow their real caste, and 
adopted menial professions of lohdr (blacksmith), sundr 
(goldsmith) and so on, and came to be known as dr or low 
class, a word which in time changed into Arora. He quotes 
as an instance the Lohanas (Aroras) of Sindh, who he thinks 
worked in iron and came to be known as Lohanas. 


26. To the A sit Tawarih/i-i-A rdr bans is appended a list of 

„ , the Al or sections of the Utradis. 

Sub-castes. 

Dakhanas and Dahras, arranged 
alphabetically, but unfortunately the sections have not been 
classed under these three groups, and the sections given in 
the list number 347 against 408 mentioned in the text. 
Speaking broadly, we have two territorial main groups of 
domiciled Hindus in the Province, those who immigrated 
from ^ le Sim! and settled in the southern and central parts 
of the country, ai lc ^ who came from Harand, Dajil 

and Tibbi in Dii ra Khan and parts of Multan and 

Bahawalpur and se$P d 5,1 the western and northern parts 
of the country. Th ese ma y conveniently be classed as the 
Sindhi and the Panjab) Arofas. They have not, however, 

been keen to adhere ei ltireI y t0 the ori S inal al * ^ ^ m 
some cases struck out new ones for themselves, using 

* ArOrbans Bivastha by Pan^ ^ dha Pai ' shad Professor 

D. A. V. College, Lahore (1912). 
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etimes the names of some ancestor, and adopting - the^ 
ashto ending sai. Instances of this are the Ramzai or 
RamOzai, the Panjazai and the Swarezai of Loralai ; the 
Kirpalzai, the KOszai, and Baghzai of Kachhi ; the Jai’singh- 
zai of Kalfit; the Kaurezai, Pahazai and Ganrezai of Sibi. 
In some cases Khatri families have been absorbed by mar¬ 
riage ties among the Aroras Thus Topan Mai, a Dhawan 
Khatri of Barkhan, married a Taneja Arora woman and his 
two daughters have been married into Sukheja Arora families. 


Sometimes they have made territorial divisions. Thus 
the Hindus who have for generations been settled in Quetta, 
Kalfit and Nushki call themselves Taldars (localised) ; latei 
comers in Quetta are called Kachhiwals, that is, those who 
came trom the Kachhi plain. In Las Bela the older inhabi¬ 
tants are known as Belaro, resident of Bela, the recent 
immigrants as the Pardesi or strangers, each division being 
endogamous. The Bhatias who claim to be of the Rajput 
origin have now been absorbed in both, raid intermarry with 
them. 1 lie al found in the Province are shown in 
the Appendix. 


~ 7 * 1 lie Hindus of Baluchistan are docile, thrifty and 

Characteristics of ArOms. iuduitriou ^> capable of bearing 

any amount of hardship and 
privation ; indeed the Jhang proverb “when an Arora girds 
tp his loins he makes it two Yniles to Lahore ” might well 
be applied to them. The trade of the country, outside the 
larger alien settlements, is almost entirely in their hands. 
The bannta wanders from place to place with his goods 
loaded on his faithful donkey. Free from caste. prejudices 
lie will stay the night in the blanket tent of a tribesman, 
bake his bread on a ihobi (griddle), or his k&k (a coarse 
bread) on live coal, wash it down with a cup of milk or 
water, and rest for the night. Like the tribesmen among 
whom he lives, he has no need of the services of a barber, 

‘ tailor, or washerman. The sewing and washing are ordina¬ 
rily done by his women, the shaving by one of his fellows. 
His life is simple and his wants few. 
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‘he various epithets given to the Hindu by the tribesmen' 
^are interesting, but some seem curiously inapplicable. 
Among the Lasis of Las Bela a Hindu is likened to an edifice 
made of butter, which melts away when exposed to a little 
sun and when left at home is eaten by the rats. Among 
Pathans and Brahuis the term bakhkhfil is a term of abuse. 
A Pathan will swear “ If I fail to fulfil my promise I am a 
Hindu.” A Brahul when taunting a man will say “ Do you 
take me for your bakhkhfil that you treat me like this. 1 ’ A 
greedy tribesman is called a bakhkhfil who places his faith 
in his rupees. The tribesmen do not rely on the friendship 
of banning; as a Jatki proverb says “If hair grew on the 
palm of your hand, a bannia would be your friend ” 

28. The few Brahmans are chiefly Pushkarna and Sarsut 

with one or two families of 
Gaurs. Most of them are really 
only temporary sojourners in the country, and have their 
homes in the Panjab or Sind, and even those who have been 
settled here for some time still inter-marry with their caste- 
fellows in the Panjab and Sind. They officiate at domestic 
ceremonies, but few of them are well-learned in scriptural 
literature and most of them are men who could not earn a 
living in their own homes ; nevertheless they seem to satis¬ 
fy the spiritual and social wants of the people. They can 
recite Sanskrit verses at various ceremonies, but are usual¬ 
ly unable to explain the meaning of even the most important 
marriage vows. The writer remembers a marriage in an ouL 
of the way village, where a Panjabi Brahman of sorts con¬ 
ducted the ceremony by reciting some Panjabi verses., from 
the story of Pctran Bhagat, the Panjab hero, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the parties who paid him the customary fee. Phe 
Brahmans receive fixed fees in cash and presents in kind, on 
the various domestic ceremonies at which they officiate. 
Where there is no panchfiyat with its Dharcim-khfitu or 
charity fund, the Brahmans and Sadhus in charge of 
places of worship receive fixed fees from each Hindu family 
of the place, besides the offerings on various occasions. 
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e Pushkarna Brahmans take no food from the Hindus,, 
neither kachi (cooked in water) nor pakki (cooked in ghi) 
and abstain from flesh, and wine. The Sarsut and Gaur 
Brahmans eat both the kachi and pakki food of Aroras, 
partake of flesh and wine, and like the Aroras drink water 
from a khalli . 



Some of the important villages havqan ucharaj \a low class 
Brahman) who performs the death ceremonies. Elsewhere 
the Hindus have to travel long distances to get one. In such 
cases the ordinary Brahmans assist in the performance of 
the ceremonies for the first few days while one of the family 
goes to procure an achCiraj by the tenth day, gets him to per¬ 
form the kirya , and feeds the Brahmans on the eleventh day. 

A couple of Atit families are found in Las Bela. They 
are worshippers of Sitln Mata, the goddess of small-pox. 

The Sunaras are mostly well-to-do, and do not consider 
themselves socially inferior to the Aroras. Indeed though 
there have been instances of Sunaras taking girls of Aroras 
in marriage, they decline to give their daughters to Aroras. 

29. It has been said of Hindus x in an adjoining province 

that “ the caste organisation in 

Caste it is found in ILilu- o- .11 1 « , . . 

ehi^tfm. Lilian has undergone consider¬ 

able modification owing to the 
^contact with the alien and dominant social system of the 
Musalman tribes. The Brahmans are a degraded and 
illiterate caste- W ith their tall from the commanding posi¬ 
tion that they occupy under the Hindu religion their influ¬ 
ence on subordinate castes has diminished, until in place of 
a general tendency on the part of the latter to imitate their 
social system and religious custom, it will be found that 
the premier Hindu caste in Sindh—the Lohanas— wear the 
beard of tihe Musalman conquerors and permit themselves 
the luxury of animal food, provided that it has.been slain after 

the orthodox fashion of Islam.” In Bengal on the other 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Part I, page 47 - 

Brahmans. Thiests and Musalmansof India, pages 46-47. 
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fi the orthodox Hindu prejudices are such that after 

or a Christian friend or 


sitting with a Muhammadan 


shaking hands with such a person, a Hindu has to put ofT 
his clothes and to bathe, or sprinkle his person with the 
holy water of the Ganges, and exclusion from caste would 
result from embracing Christianity or Muhammadanism, 
taking a sea voyage, marrying a widow, publicly throwing 
away the sacred thrdad ; publicly eating kachi food cooked 
by a Muhammadan, Christian or low caste Hindu, publicly 
eating beef, pork or fowl ; officiating as a priest in the 
house of a very low caste Sudra, by a female going away 
from home for an immoral purpose, and by a widow 
becoming pregnant; and in the villages, the friendless and 
the poor people are sometimes excluded from caste for 
other offences, as for instance adultery, incest, eating forbid¬ 
den food and drinking forbidden liquors. But when the 
offender is an influential personage or is influentially con¬ 
nected no one thinks of visiting him with such punishment.” 


In his address to the first: Arorbans Conference, the 
Hon’ble Lala Harkishan Lai, B.A., Bar.-at-Law, of Lahore, 
said 41 No caste, I should say, now existing in India 
follows purely a Manu profession, nor do they profess the 
same phase of religion ; eating and drinking, I presume, 
never formed a strict distinctive mark of caste. It has 
been more the local phase of distinction when people settled 
outside their original homes and also the cult of various 
schools of reform. Marriage is at this time the only mark 
of caste cr division left and it will be food for reflection for 
all of us as to how to widen this sphere of marriage.” 

If marriage be the only mark of distinction of caste the 
domiciled Hindus took steps to widen the sphere long a&'o. 
Cxcept in a few localities where the Utrudis and Dakhanas 
still restrict their matrimonial relations within their own 
divisions, a Hindu may intermarry in any caste he pleases 
not even excepting, in some parts, the Sunura . But they 
have not stopped here. Aroras living in the eastern part 
of the country have married castless Marvvari women (§50), 
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have even been instances of their keeping Muham-j 
an wives (§51). And if widow remarriage is a violation 
of the social or religious laws, they have boldly over-stepped 
the bounds (§ 100). And not only widows but divorced 
women have been remarried. 

Again, if restrictions in diet are among the essentials 
of caste, they have abandoned most of them, apparently 
under Musalman influence. The writer was present at the 
fair held at Sibi on the occasion of the Holi festival in 
iqii, when over a hundred local Hindus including Sikhs, 
Bhagats, and Sunaras were present. Drinking water was 
served from dillas (earthen pots) in a metal glass which 
went the round of all present without being washed or 
cleaned, and country liquor was served in a similar 
manner. Such promiscuous drinking could hardly have 
been tolerated in other parts of India 

o 

o 


o. Each important centre has a body of leading men 

called the panchfiyat (in Las 
constitudon^^ aml th ° ir Bela tjie mahajati). The officers 

of the panchayat are the presi¬ 
dent, called the mukhi . his deputy, called the chaudri , and a 
paid servant, the tahhvu. In Kalat and Mastung the 
chaudri is the headman and the mukhi is his deputy. In 
some places the offices ot mitkhi and chaudri are vested in 
one and the same person. Both offices are hereditary, the 
uldest son ordinarily succeeding his father in the office, 
thohgh in cases of unfitness Uic panchayat may select a 
man even from another family. In the Native States of 
Kalat and Las Bela, the appointments require the confirma¬ 
tion of the State. I he numhbV of punch or members (also 
called paryu-mnns in some places) varies in various localities. 
Where the number of families is small, the head of each 
family is recognised as a punch' ; in larger communities only 
men of influence and affluence and representatives of various 
sections, (Brahmans included) serve as members. There 
are, however, no hard and fast rules for election or appoint - 
rHent. Cases where every head of a family is a punch are 
the panchdvcUs of Barkhan, Mekhtar, Duki and Nusiiki ; 
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^instances of panchdyats with a fixed number of members are 
those of Quetta, Sibi, Kahan, Dera Bugti, Bhiig, Dhadar, 


Mastung, Kalat, Lahri and Las Bela. The mukhi of the 
Chuhar Kot panchayat in Bar khan is a Brahman. The 
income of the panchayat is raised from the Hindu community 
within its local jurisdiction, and the funds are expended 
irrespective of the sects to which the local places of worship 
and sddhus and fakirs may belong. Thus if the village has 
a Sikh Dharamsala, a temple of the Darya Pir, and another 
of Devi, all will be supported from the common funds. The 
panchdyats in fact are not caste, but village bodies. 





Each village panchayat is self-contained and acts inde¬ 
pendently of other panchdyats . But in dealing with serious 
breaches of social practice several panchdyats may combine 
to give a decision. They also combine when a delinquent 
refuses to abide by the award of his own panchayat . Thus 
if a Hindu of Lahri is charged with a serious social offence, 
the Lahri panchayat invites the panchdyats of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages of Phuleji, Chhattar and Shahpur. Similarly the 
Sibi panchayat might consult the panchdyats of Kurk, Gulu 
Shahr and Khajjak, and even of Dhadar. The Nushki 
panchayat also deals with cases from the small Hindu com¬ 
munity of Shoravvak across the border in Afghanistan. 


Panchdyats of Quetta, 
•of course peculiar. 


Quetta, with its mixture of 
aliens and domiciled Hindus, is 


When Quetta was under the Khan of Kalat, the small 
Hindu community of Taldars and Kachhhvals living in the 
fort had a small panchayat which settled trade disputes 
and punished the infringement of caste rules, being '&ble to 
enforce its decisions by moral force. When the new town 
of Quetta grew' up, with its mixed and varied population, 
other panchdyats came into existence. Among the ali *ns, 
there are the despotic panchdyats of the Dhobis, Modi is, 
Gwalas, the Syces, and the untouchables, the sweepers and 
the Chamftrs —panchdyats which still exercise a wholesome 
control over their members, then there are the Sikh Sab- 
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and the Arya Samajas with their Managing 1 Commit- 
os which serve as panchCiyats of these communities. The 
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traders have their various panchCiyats based on territorial 
rather than caste distinctions : — 


1. The Panjabi panchayat. 

2. The Kachhiwal panchdyat ♦ 

3. The Shikarpuri panchayat . 

4. The Hyderabadi panchayat. 

5 . The Kandahari panchayat. 

G. The Taldar panchayat. 

7. The Derawal panchayat , and 

S. The General Quetta panchayat . 

Except the Panjabi and Derawal panchayats , which are 
in a state of transition and have not yet settled their con¬ 
stitution, each has its mukhi and chaudriy men of influence 
and means acting as members. In matters of Dha?wm 
Khata —charity organisation—the Shikarpuri, Kandahari, 
Taldar, and Derawal panchCiyats work together and are con¬ 
sidered as one body. Besides these territorial panchCiyats 
there is a general panchayat , which was reconstituted in 
1911, and contains besides the Sar punchy 2 Kachhiwals, 
2 HyderAbadis, 3 Panjabis, 2 Taldars, 2 Kandaharis, 2 Shi- 
karpuris, 1 Derawal, and one Marwari member. 


In the old days these panchCiyats settled trade and other 

disputes, assisted at the various 
domestic ceremonies, maintained 
the places of worship, fed the 


, \The functions cf the pan 
chfiyats. 


poor, and dealt with offences against the general practices 
of the local Hindus. In the districts unfortunately, their 
authority has sadly diminished, and in the more important 
centres most of the disputes and even trade disputes are 
referred to the Courts. A typical illustration of the decline 
of panchayat authority is to be found in the case of Mekhtar 


In pre-British days everything was decided by the pan- 
c/wyat. In civil disputes the panchayat heard the parties, 
examined the accounts and gave an awrud which the parties 
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ccepted. For petty offences the aggressor was made 
go to the house of the aggrieved and ask forgiveness. In 
more serious cases the damages would take the form of 
the compensation, or the giving of a biizu or girl in 
marriage. If any one was dissatisfied with the decision 
of the local punchuyat , he would sometimes go to 
a larger neighbouring panch&yat and the leaders of 
both panchayats would meet and settle the case, their 
joint award being final. The main object which the pan- 
chayat kept in view was to make the parties satisfied with 
each other. In cases of infringement of social practice, the 
delinquent was punished by a small fine, was made to feed 
a Brahman, or graze village cows bare-footed for a specified 
number of days, or to fast, while in serious cases he had to 
drink a mixture of Ganges water and cow urine or to make 
pilgrimage to Hard war. Moreover in those days each 
Hindu had a got or protector in some influential tribesman 
(§6) and the cases between him and the tribesmen were settled 
through the intervention of the,£tfZ. But now all is changed, 
cases civil and criminal whether between the Hindus them¬ 
selves or between the-Hindus and the tribesmen are taken 
into Courts. Now-a-days almost the only functions left to the 
panchdyals are the maintenance of places of worship, parti¬ 
cipation in domestic ceremonies and the enforcement of the 
recognised forms of life. Owing no doubt to the Musalman 
environment the number of caste offences and consequent 
penances have happily been reduced to a minimum. Drinking 
water fetched by a Musalman, marrying a widow and other 
offences which elsewhere in India may entail the extreme 
penalty of exclusion from»the caste, are not only tolerated 
but are the practices of every-day life. The acts which 
are generally recognised as the violation of common prac¬ 
tices — I advisedly f do not call them caste rules — are : 

(a) Fating food cooked by a Muhammadan ; 

(£) Smoking the hukku of a Muhammadan (yet 
smoking his gadri or clay pipe is permissible); 

(c) Eating fowls and eggs ; 
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(d) Killing a cow, a cat or a dog, severely beating a 
cow or selling a cow to a butcher; 


(tf) Adultery ; 

(/) In some places, receiving consideration in cash 
or kind for a girl given in marriage, or exchang¬ 
ing girls in marriage ; and 


(«) Insulting a Brahman. 


The more common punishments a pane hay at awards 
are : — 

(i) a warning ; 

[iz) fine (dand) which is credited to the panchayat 
funds ; 

(ni) grazing a number of cows for a fixed number of 
days; feeding cows on cotton seeds ; or feeding 
a specified number of Brahmans ; 

(tv) a shoe beating or attending a place of worship for 
a specified number of days and cleaning the 
shoes of those who attend ; 

(v) presenting a cow to a Brahman ; 

(vi) drinking Ganges water and cow urine for puri¬ 

fication ; 

(vii) making a pilgrimage to one of the local sacred 
streams or to Hardwar, and 

(i mi) A ar-khasna exclusion from the hnkka when no 
one will smoke trom the same pipe with him. 
This amounts to excommunication from the 
brotherhood. 

The last two punishments are awarded for such extreme 
offences as the killing of a cow, dog, cat, etc., eating food 
prepared by a Muhammadan, and in localities where bride- 
pr’ice is regarded as social offence, for persisting to take it 
after being warned. Disobedience of the award of a pun- 
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K/ 6 hayat is also considered a serious social offence. But the 
parichayats have nothing but social pressure to enforce 
their awards, and their authority is on the wane. 


Each panchayat has a fund called Dharavikhata . The 

principal sources of income are 
income of the P anc & ( a ) a small fee levied on goods 
imported by the Hindus into the 
village. This is levied at fixed rates which vary in differ¬ 
ent localities. In some places in Kalat it is levied both on 
imports and exports. ( b ) Fees levied at fixed rates on various 
domestic events as the birth of a son, investing a boy with 
the sacrificial thread, marriage ; and ( c ) Fines for the in¬ 
fringement of social practices. In some of the smaller 
localities, again, the panchayat has no fixed sources of 
income, and special subscriptions are raised from each 
family to meet special expenses. In such places, however, 
the Brahmans and Sadhus in charge of temples are paid 
fixed donations in cash or kind at stated times and also on 
the occasion of the birth of a son, investure with sacred 
thread and marriage. 

The following table, which contains figures for a few 
selected localities only, will illustrate the principal sources 
of income of the panchdyats :— 


MINlSr/Jy 



Locality. 


Quetta 
Si hi 


Dhadar ... 
Lahri ... 


Ivaiat 


jDc:ra Bugii 
Kali/ln ... 
l^ts B«3la 


Octroi fees. 


6 pies per rupee 
paid as Octroi. 

1 per cent, on 
imports except 
grains. 

.0-2-3 P er rupee ... 

2 pi's per maund 
on grain imports 
and exports —on 
other articles 
rates vary. 

Rates vary 
o-i-o per maund. 
o- i-o per maund. 
0-S-9 percent, on 
piece-goods. 

o-r-o per cent, on 
other articles. 


Fees on domestic ceremonies. 


Birth of 
a son. 


1 - 0-0 
I-0-0 


1 - 8-0 

o-j>o 


0-5-0 
2 - 8-0 
2 - 8-0 
7-0-0 
levied 
at the com¬ 
mence¬ 
ment of 
ninth mon¬ 
th of pre¬ 
gnancy. 


§L 


Tonsure 
or Jhan<J. 

Janco or I 

1 

Marriage with a 

Remarks. 

sacred 

thread. 

j Betrothal* 

Virgin* 

Widow. 

- 

I-0-0 

2-0-0 


5-0-0 



«!• 

I-4-0 

... 

6-4-0 

... 

In Dera Bugti and Ka¬ 
lian the fees levied on 
betrothal and marriage 

... 

3-2-0 


15-0-0 

... 

include both the paticha- 



8-o-o 

2-0-0 


yat dues and contribu¬ 
tions to local places ol 
worship. In case of mar¬ 
riage with a M.lrwari 
woman the fees in Dera 


1-0-0 


5 - 4 -° 

... 

Bugti are 19-10-0 (for a 

... 

5-4-0 

10-4-0 

15-4-0 

26-0-0 

virgin) and 52-0-0 (for a 


5-4-0 

10-4-0 

31-4-0 

... 

widow). 




16-2-0 

8*1-0 
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The money thus raised is devoted to the maintenance of the 

various local places of worship 
How the panchayat funds anc j ^j ie cre mation grounds ; and 

to the feeding of the poor, sadhus 
and fakirs who may visit the place. Thus in Quetta out of 
every 24 pies they raise, the various panchayats devote five 
to places of worship, four to providing the needs of sadhus 
and fakirs that come from outside, and the balance on 
feeding the local poor, and in meeting other expenses of 
the panchayat . The Panjabi panchayat raises special sub¬ 
scriptions to meet similar expenses. Fixed payments to men 
in charge of the local temples are made under the authority 
of the tnukhiy who can also incur small expenditure for 
feeding the sadhus , but he has to obtain the sanction of the 
panchayat if a large sum has to be expended. The accounts 
are kept either by the mukhi t the chaudri , or in some cases 
by a modi (treasurer) appointed by the panchayat from 
among the members. The tahlma is usually appointed by 
the mukhi ; he is a general servant who collects the pan - 
cJuiyat dues, carries out the instructions of the mukhly com¬ 
municates to the panch news of important social events 
and dispenses the charities of the panchayat under the mukhi 
or chaudrCs orders. The tahlwa is paid a fixed monthly 
rate. 

31. The ten principal 1 sanskaras or sacraments generally 

recognised by the orthodox llin- 

The Sanskfiras . . 

dus are :— 


1. The garbha dhana> or consummation of marriage. 

2. The pumsavanuy wish for obtaining a male child, 

'performed in the second, third or fourth month 
of pregnancy. . % 

3. The simantan-nayanu , or the parting of the 

mother’s hair at the seventh month. 

4. The jdta-karma i or the birth. 

1 Advanced Text Book of Hindu Religion and Ethics, pages 71-71. 
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The nama-karana , or the naming. 

The anttd prdshana , or first feeding with solid 
food. 

The chiira knrana , or the tonsure. 



S. The npanayann , or the investitute with the sacred 
thread. 

9. The samovar tan, or returning home after com¬ 
pleting education. 


10. The vivah , or marriage. 


A detailed ritual is prescribed for each, with the mantras or 
texts to be recited. The first three scuiskCiras are designed to 
sanctify the procreative act and to protect both mother and 
child ; the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh relate to childhood, 
while the updnayana constitutes the boy a dmijah —a twice- 
born, and introduces him to a preceptor ; ihe ninth cele¬ 
brates the completion of his education, and by the tenth 
he enters upon the grahasl or the duties of a householder. 
The domiciled Hindus of Baluchistan, however, recognise 
seven of the sacraments only, omitting the garbha d/idna , 
the pumsavana and the samavarlma , and even in the seven 
they are less particular about the sMstriya or scriptural rites, 
which are left in the hands of the Brahmans and the family 
priests, than they are about the rites prescribed by the femi¬ 
nine tradition [sin acfiur) or family custom {kul achar ). 
Their Brahmans are themselves mostly ignorant of the 


shiistras , though they usually know enough to be able to 


recite some texts by rote, which serve to satisfy the religious 
cravings of their followers, wit lout feeling the necessity or 
desirability of explaining the text or even the marriage vows. 
The ceremonies described hereafter are observed generally 
by all Hindus, be they Nfmak Shfihis, Darya Pan this, wor¬ 
shippers of Devis and others, with slight local modifications. 


32. Like their brethren in India, they believe that “ a son 

secures three worlds, a, grandson 
Desire for offspring. ... . ' 

bliss, and a great-grandson a 

seat even above the highest heavens. By begetting a 
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3tfrtuousson one saves oneself as well as the seven preceding 
and seven following generations I .” Hence their ardent 
desire to beget sons. 


<SL 


If a woman fails to conceive, she resorts to a Brahman or 
even to a Mulla or fakir for a charm, or visits the shrine of 
some well-known pir or saint, who is believed to have power 
to bless the childless. The Hindus of Bftrkhan use a medi¬ 
cine, composed of ajwatn, musaj , phog and panir seeds lor 
this purpose. If children die young, the same measures aie 
adopted. The most effacious charm is the following :— 

The childless woman takes water from seven different 
wells, tanks, streams or springs, and into it places leaves 
of seven kinds of fruit-bearing trees. She doffs her 
clothes, wraps a cotton sheet around her, and sits over 
the board of a spinning wheel ( charkha) under the 
wooden spout (parnala) of a house, with some of the 
leaves under her feet. Another woman, who has living 
children, mounts to the top of the house, and pours the 
water on the roof so that it trickles over the childless wo¬ 
man through the spout. Then she dons new clothes, 
and cohabits with her husband the self-same night. This 
charm is believed to effect immediate impregnation, to 
give long life to children, and to cause the birth of a boy 
in cases where successive girls have been born. 


In Dgra Bugtl, Kahan, Kachhi and Quetta the child¬ 
less woman is made to wear on her right leg a ring 
made of iron taken off a sunken boat. A similar ring is 
also put on the right ankle of a daughter wheri it. is de¬ 
sired that the next issue should be a son. In Jhal a girl 
born after three boys is considered so unlucky that she 
wears this ring for life. Such a girl is known as triaha • 

33. The third sacrament simavlan nay an a (locally known 

as bhdrS, hanji , til, or rit), is 
Ceremonies diming the « L . aera Uy observed at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh month of a 


1 Hinduism, Ancient and Modern, page 63. 
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man’s first pregnancy. But the ceremony is dispensed 
with in the case of a remarried widow, even if she become 
pregnant for the first time. In most parts of the country it 
is a rite almost entirely restricted to the females ; males 
seldom take part in it. 


<SL 


In Nasirabad and NushkI, the women of the family set up 
a d£v or godling on the preceding night. This consists of 
a wooden vessel of the shape of a kaso (grain measure). 
Two measures of wheat and a measure of rice, an earthen 
pot (ghara) , £ seer of gur, a mortar, a pfcstle, and an ear¬ 
then lamp lighted, are placed close to a wall. Next morning 
the rice is put in the ghara , and the ghara is placed over a 
fire. It is believed that the rice on three sides only of the 
ghara is cooked. The cooked rice is distributed among the 
kinsfolk. The wheat is ground into flour, and baked into 
bkusri (sweet cake). When the bhusri is ready, the ends 
of skirts of wife and husband are knotted together and 
they are seated on two wooden plates (pdtris)* Oil is 
brought in a cup; first a virgin girl, and then a Brahman 
dip the tips of their forefingers in the oil and anoint with 
it the forehead of the husband and the forehead and back 
of the wife. 


In other parts of the country the ceremony is more 
pimple. Kinswomen assemble ; the family priest performs 
the naograhpuja • (worship of the nine planets), and obtains 
his fee ; and stra [halwa) } boiled rice, rating ddl or juari, art- 
distributed among the kinsfolk. In Las Bela, the Hindus 
perform a second ceremony in the beginning of the 9th 


1 The nao grak are the survft or rnvl (sun), cfiandru or soma 

(moon), mangalfi (Mars)/ budhd (Mercury), vrikaspatl (Jupiter), sukrfi 

(Y 1 * * * * * 7 enus), sanT. (Saturn), riihtl (ascending node) and ketfi (descending 

node). The days of the week are named after the first seven of these : 

ravT-vAr& (Sunday), sdm5*v<Trn (Monday), \fn>igala-varCi (Tuesday), 
budha-vara (W ednesday), vrihaspat-vGrH (Thursday), sukru^ urti (I t i 
day) and sanbvnmi Saturday). Each of the grabs is represented by a 

particular image, andTt is believed that jarsons bortt tinder the ioilu- 
erae of each of them possess peculiar characteristics, and tneir desti¬ 

nies: ire governed by the<grfl&$. 
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nth, when rice cooked in gur and minig dul are distri¬ 
buted among- the relations, and the pavchdyat is paid a fee 
of Rs. 7. If her parents live in the same village, the wife 
goes to them for her first confinement and stays there for 
forty days, until she is ceremonially purified. 


34 - 


The womenfolk observe many a sign in a pregnant 

woman from which they divine 

Divining the sex of a child. .. . 

the sex of the child in her womb. 

Thus a woman great with a boy is bright, and has a liking 
for sweet food ; the right side of her womb and her right 
breast are heavy, she walks with brisk step and her milk is 
thick ; while a woman great with a girl is drowsy, peevish 
and irritable ; has a liking for sour articles, chews charcoal 
and clay ; the left side, of her womb and her left breast are 
heavy. She walks with slow steps, and her milk is thin. 

In Nasirabad, a bhusri or sweet cake is baked, broken 
into pieces, and rolled up into a ball (laddu) and a needle 
is inserted. The father must then break and eat the laddijL. 
If the point of the needle is first exposed, it betokens a boy, 
otherwise it is sure to be a girl. 

35. When a son is born in Nasirabad to worshippers of 
f . the goddess Naraini they bake 

Jata karma or the birth. 

seven ohusris of wheat Hour and 
take them with £ seer of gur % 2 feet of red country cloth and 
an earthen pot (dikhi) filled with water and a fee of Re. 1/6 
to the village goldsmith. He retains the red cloth for his 
guru (spiritual leader), sprinkles water from the dikhi over 
the bhusris ,keeps five and returns two. These two bfaisris are 
broken up by the family and distributed among the kinsfolk. 
The worshippers of the goddess Durga bake five or seven 
bhusrisy take.these to a river, canal, tank or well, throw one 
piece in the water, one piece to a dog, one piece in the hole 
of a rat, give a piece to a ntdni (a daughter of the family) and 
distribute the rest among those who happen to be present. 

In many places the birth of a son is announced by he 
woman who assists at the confinement or by a girl of the 






, 
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Nursing- the child. 


w ^_ily, or else by the firing of a gun from the top of the 
house ; a small present being made for the announcement. 
The midwife (ddi) or the old woman who assists at the 
confinement washes the new born babe, cuts the umbilical 
cord with a piece of reed, knife or scissors, and wraps the 
babe in cloth and places*it on the bed. Sugar-candy dis¬ 
solved in water is poured in the babe's mouth to cleanse the 
bowels. The women come to congratulate the mother and 
other members of the family, while the kinsmen congratulate 
the father. Little notice is taken of the birth of a girl. If 
the first child of the marriage be a girl, or a second or third 
girl be born in succession, it is a cause of grief rather 
than rejoicing. 

36. The mother docs not nurse the babe for 12 or 24 

hours, or 72 hours ; and in some 
places not until she has seen the 

evening star. In Barkhan and Mekhtar, the babe (if a boy) 
is suckled during this interval by a Muhammadan woman, 
who has a girl at her breast, the apparent reason for select¬ 
ing a Muhammadan woman being the fear of fosterage, 
which is a subsequent bar to marriage. Elsewhere, the 
child is nursed by a relation in whose family marriage can¬ 
not take place. The mother’s teats are bathed with cow's 
milk mixed with Ganges water by an elderly female of the 
family, or by a girl, and some milk is drawn off; and the 
mother usually begins to suckle the child from her right 
breast irrespective of the sex of the child. In Quetta, 
Kalat and Mastung, however, a boy is first nursed from 
the right, and a girl from the left breast. The woman or 
the girl who washes the breasts is given a small present 
varying from four annas to Rs. 2-8. 

37. The mother does not ordinarily leave the house for 

forty days, called chalia or chi la. 
In some places, a piece of cotton 
cloth (shafa) soaked in a mixture 

and aniseed {ajwdin) is placed in her private parts for 
three consecutive days, to allow a free discharge of the 




Treatment of the mother 
after the confinement. 
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pure blood. For the first three days her food consists of 
a preparation of ghi, cummin seed, ginger, turmeric, 
almonds, pistachio nuts or other heating substances; from 
the fourth to the seventh day she eats bread made of flour 
in which a large quantity of ghi is mixed, and from the Sth 
day she begins to take light food. She has her first bath 
on the 5th or the 7th day and in the opinion of a lady doctor 
of considerable experience a good deal of the mortality 
after child-birth is due to this early bath. She is now 
allowed to leave her bed, and move about the house : but 
she must not touch the family food for fear of pollution. In 
Barkhan, the child is also given a bath the same day, and 
an amulet obtained from a Brahman or a Mulia placed round 
its neck. Donkey dung mixed in water is sprinkled on the 
child’s clothes, and some is kept under the bed. The iron 
chain of the village gate is washed in water and a little of 
this water is poured into the child’s mouth. In Quetta 
mustard seed is sprinkled about the mother’s bed, a piece 
of assafoetida tied to one foot of the bed, and an iron lock 
to another foot. All these devices are to ward off evil 
spirits. The mother hasher second bath on the nth or 
the 13th day, and is then given a mixture for her purifica¬ 
tion. In some places this mixture consists of th z panch- 
ratan or five delicacies :—Ganges water, cow dung, cow 
urine, milk and honey. In other places the mixture con 
sists of Ganges water, cow urine and leaves of the iulsi 
plant (Ociam Sanctum). Then she performs the puju or 
worship of Bulk Affifa, the goddess of children. For this 
purpose, a place is smeared with cow dung, an image of 
the goddess made of dough is placed on it md covered with 
a piece of red cloth. About a pound of gram is offered to 
the goddess together with some pice which arc the perqui¬ 
site of the midwife. The mother bows before the goddess 
anti prays f(M* tlie preservation and long life 0t the child. 
She is now ceremonially pure, and can cook and touch food. 
She has a third bath on the 20th or 21st day, and her final 
one on the fortieth day, when she can leave the house md 
engage in her household work. 


<SL 
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The nama karna or 
naming- ceremony. 


Not much notice is taken of the birth of a girl. On 
the day of her birth, the eldest 
of the kinswomen who are 
assembled, gives her a name, 
and in some places boiled wheat or jiuiri is distributed. 
The Nushki Hindus, however, name the girl on the 5th day. 
Among the Belaro Hindus of Las Bela and Taldars of 
Quetta, the girl is given a second name at her marriage by 
her husband's family. 



Among most of the Hindus, a son is given a name on the 
day of his birth either by the females of the family them¬ 
selves or in consultation with a Brahman, but even in such 
cases the ceremony generally known as chhatti is periormed 
on the sixth day, and in Las Bela on the nth day. The 
family priest is called ; he performs the puju , announces the 
name given on the day of birth, or selects a name if this was 
not done before. The name thus given, with the time, day 
and date of birth is recorded in the family bandi or account 
book. The Brahman is paid his fees in cash or kind ; in 
Las Bela he gets i topa of crushed rice, 11 dates and one 
betel-nut. Sweets, sesa (cooked gram) or kdhal (cooked 
wheat) are distributed among the kinsfolk. The Duki 
Hindus, however, kill a goat, cook the meat and distribute 
it among their triends, both Hindu and Muhammadan. 
In Barkhan, the midwife brings seven bows and arrows 
made ot green twigs ; one set is placed under the bed just 
below the head of the child, and the other six are hung on 
the walls of the room. A similar custom prevails in Nushki 
and Sibi. In Nushki, however, only live sets are used, of 
which one is returned to the midwife and four hung in the 
four corners of the birth chamber ; in Sibi all the bows and 
arrows are hung to the bed on which mother and child arc 
lying. To the string of each of these bows, the Sibi 
Hindus tie a piece of donkey dung (guidli&n)^ and some of 
the families consider it lucky to hang an old shoe in 

front of the door of their house. They cannot explain the 
object with which these bows and arrows are used. Are 
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a relic of the old days when the Aryas were afrajd < 
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the aborigines or Dasyus and had to perform their religious 


and domestic ceremonies under arms ? 


Now according to the Shastras 1 , the child should be 
named on the 12th day after the birth ; and the first part of 
a Brahman's compound name should indicate holiness, of a 
Kshatriya’s power, of a Vaishya's wealth, and of a Sudra’s 
contempt; the second part of a Brahman's name should 
imply prosperity, of a soldier’s preservation, of a merchant’s 
wandering and of a servant's humble attendance. The 
names of women should be agreeable, soft, clear, captivat¬ 
ing the fancy, auspicious, ending in long vowels, and resemb¬ 
ling words of benediction. But the domiciled Hindus pay 
little heed to these injunctions. The names both of men 
and women are short : such as Lila, Dharma, Hernia, 
Dhana and Khota for boys ; and Lilian, Wari, Padma, 
Mach illi, Kakli, and Toti for girls. The name Khota (donkey) 
is sometimes given to a first sen to keep off evil spirits. 


39. A girl is given a shirt (chalet) between the first and 


sixth day of her birth. With a 
son it varies. In Mekhtar he is 


Clothing the child. 


given a. chain on the day of birth ; in Quetta, Duki and Nushki 
on the chhatli ; in Bhag on the 7th day; in Nasirabad on 
the j ith day ; in Barkhan on the 40th day ; in Sibi, Dhadar, 
Lahri, Kalat and Mastung at the end of three months. 
The first chola is often made of old cloth that has been 
worn by an old man of the family or some saintly person, or 
which has served as a covering for a sacred book or 
an idol. I11 Nasirftbad it is presented by the mother's 
family. The kinswomen assemble for the ceremony, and 
are given parched jubri % mixed with almonds and raisins, 
and sweet porridge or rice, or other sweets. In Kalat and 
Mastung, the child is placed in the lap of a grey-beard who 
blesses him wishing him long life* In some places, the 
child is also placed in a pingu (cradle) on the same day. 


1 Manu, II, 30—33. 
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Mjcniiras and formulas, and placing his hand on the pupil’s 
heart, lie says : “ Under my will I take thy heart, my mind 
shall thy mind follow; in my word thou shalt rejoice with 
all thy heart; mav Brahaspati join thee to me.” He then 
teaches him the gayatri^ * * 5 and gives him a staff, the length 
and the wood of which vary according to his caste. The 
whole ceremony represents the spiritual birth of the boy. 



Though it has lost its real significance, the form of the 
ancient ceremony is still retained by the domiciled Hindus 
of this Muhammadan Province. The age at which the boy 
is invested with the sacred thread varies in various parts 
from the 5th to the 12th year; the lowest (5—7 years) 
being in Kachhi and Barkhan, and the highest (5—12 years) 
in Mastung, Kaiat and Nushki. The ceremony is per- 
tormed by a Brahman on an auspicious day, like the Bai- 
sakhi, or the wedding of a relation. It is a curious touch 
that two boys—brothers, cousins or even distant relations— 
must be invested at one and the same time ; if a second 
boy is not available, he must Be represented by a brass lota 
or, as in Mekhtar, by a piece of wood or reed. The boy is 
taken by his relatives and friends to the edge of a stream, 
canal, spring or well ; his head is shaved ; the priest recites 
some Sanskrit verses and girds him with the thread. The 
thread is usually worn across the left shoulder, but in 
se\era; places it is tied round the neck. The priest then 
whispers a mantra in his ear ; but it is rarely the sacred 
verse of the gayatri> or that instruction in purification, in 
old customs, in the management of the consecrated fire, 
and in the holy rites of morning, noon and evening, 
Manu * ordains, but is usually the following exhortation : — 

** Never make water in the hole of a rat ; never strike a 
cow ; do not harm a Brahman and do not wake 
him if he be asleep, '* 

In Barkhan, the investiture usually takes place at 
Tirath, or at a spring near the shrine of SakhI Sarwar ; 

A sa red verse ref lated at daily prayers. 

II. ^9, 

5 
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Las Bela at the shrine of Shah Bilawal 

... 

Pir and in Shoran at Hari Sar. 


in Bhagatjind 


<SL 


After the investiture a basket containing a pen, inkpot, 
and writing board ( takhti ), to which is added in Mekhtar a 
small wooden spade [phahbra ), is placed over the boy s 
head ; he goes abegging from his relatives (who put small 
coins in the basket, which become the priest’s perquisites) 
and then pretends to leave home to prosecute his studies 
the original object of the upnaynnum . One of his sisters 
or another unmarried female relative entreats him not to 
leave ; this is repeated three times ; and the boy finally 
yields. Sweets, kuiii (broken bread mixed with sugar) and 
sirct are distributed ; and in well-to-do families a feast is 
given to the relatives and friends. Until a boy has been 
invested with a sacred thread, his parents do not object to 
his eating and drinking freely with Musalmans. 


49. Even though the original territorial distinction (Utra- 

dhi, Dakhana and Dahra) is still 
Marriage, prohibited vk s r cus maintained in a few places, these 

groups have ceased to be endogamous, except in Nasirabad 
where the Utradhis and Dakhanas still marry within their own 
group, though the Utradhis, considering themselves superior, 
condescend to take girls from the Dakhanas. Again in LasBela 
the Belaro and Pardesi—groups based mainly on length of 
residence in the country(§26)—generally keep to themselves, 
though intermarriages are not absolutely proscribed.Though 
similar groups exist elsewhere, e.g. y in K a lilt, Mastung, 
Quetta and Nushki, they are not endogamous. Being all 
Aroras there ar& no hypergamous sub-castes or groups and it 
may appear strange that several cases are known of Sunaras 
having married Arora girls. No less than four cases have 
occurred in the one village of Khajjak near Sibi ; but ihen. 
was only one case of an Arora marrying a Sunara woman. 

As regards the limits of consanguinity, they observe much 
the same restrictions as are recognised in Dura Crhazi Kb-m 

1 A compendium of the Punjab Customary Law, Chapter I, Part B. 
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In Mekhtar and Duki, Hindu boys, like the Musalman 
tribesmen, do not don trousers ( partuk ) until they are five 
or six years or more. No particular ceremony is observed 
on this occasion. 

40. A round head, a broad flat forehead, a long, thin, 


high and .pointed nose, and small 
ears, are looked upon as marks 


Shaping the limbs. 


of beauty in both sexes. In Kachhl and Bela, the infant’s 
body is rubbed with a paste of atta and ghl for the first 40 
days. This removes the superfluous hair from the body, 
and also the blue patches which are found on some of the 
infants. To give the head a rounded shape various devices 
are used. Ordinarily a cloth bandage is tied round the 
head ; in Kachhi, a round cotton ball (khutnri) is placed un¬ 
der the head ; in Sibi the head is gently pressed by the mother 
every day with the sole of her foot, the head is rested in a 
broken earthen cup, stuffed with cotton or cloth. Great 
care is taken to see that the child in its infancy lies on the 
back, and not on the side of its head. 

41, Among the Quetta and the Lahri Hindus and others, 


when the boy is five months old, 
the grandfather (maternal or 



paternal) or some other greybeard of the family takes the 
boy in his lap (kuc/ihar) and blesses him wishing him long 
life, and is given some sugarcandy in return. 

In B&rkhan, a boy on the completion of the 6th month 


lifted on to his back of a greybeard of the family who gives 


the boy a small sum of money, blesses him with long life, 
and receives a piece of sugarcandy. Sug& r caiviy is also 
distributed among the kinsfolk. The Kh^tran Baloch of 
Barkhan, who are of course Musalmans, also observe this 
custom. 

42. If the boy does not begin to talk freely within ^ 


reasonable tim a> he is given, r 


Talking. 


Barkhan, wate r out of which a 


sparrow has first drunk, and a piece of cake baked of douc'h 
which has first been rubbed over a kind of drum called 
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*tMbla. In Lahri, he is made to eat the head of a partridge 
roasted on embers, and in Bhag any food which has been 
touched by a sparrow or a parrot. These devices of course 
loosen his tongue and he becomes as chirpy as a sparrow or 
a partridge and as loud as a drum. 

43. A child is given his first solid but still plain food, 

such as khichrl (rice and clQl 

The anna prashan or feed- cooked together), on the comple- 
mg with solid food. & ’ 

tion of the seventh month in 

Bftrkhan and Mekhtar, and elsewhere at the end of 12 
months. Though this is one of the Hindu sacraments, they 
observe no ceremonies on the occasion, and no prayers are 
offered. It is more a matter for the women, in which nei¬ 
ther the men of the family nor the Brahmans have any part. 


44. A mother nurses her child, male or female, for 

three years ; but it would of 
Weaning the child. course be weaned earlier should 

she become pregnant. At the end of the nursing.she applies 
• some bitter drug to her teats such as ehva y min , or rasaunt , 
and sometimes blackens them with charcoal or the soot of a 
cooking pan to frighten the child. In some communities, 
piarundfts (balls made of parched grain mixed wither) are 
distributed among the kinsfolk on the day the child is 
weaned. In Nushki, a number of vumindas are placed on a 
water skin, and the child is asked to take as many as he 
l ikes ; and the number of marundds he takes will be the same 
ns the number of days he will tease his mother for milk. 


When a boy is strong enough to stand, sweet cakes 
(called per muni) are baked, and 
Hrst step 1 *- j ie ; s se t on his legs by the 

mother and ortc of these cakes is placed between his legs, 
and cut with a sflwp knife. Pieces of the cake are distri¬ 
buted among the kinswomen. In Quetta, a cake or 
vtarundd is placed on an earthen put filled with water, and 
the boy is led towards it. If he stumbles, the entrails of a 
s l te ..p or e )se a thread is wrapped round his legs and ci t 
uiili a sharp Knife. This is believed to help him a lot. 
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Munan or jhand , tonsure. 


Minion or jhand, the first shaving, is performed in 
Quetta on the first Dusahra ; in 
Barkhan, Nushki, Bela and 
Mckhtar at the end of 12 months ; in Mastung and Kalat at 
the end of 5, 7, or 9 months ; in Kachlu on the first 
Dusahra, but should the first Dusahra fall within three 
months of a child’s birth, then on the second Dusahra; in 
Nasirabad on the second Dusahra or Baisakhi ; i n the Bugti 
and Mari country on any Dusahra within 2? r years ; in Sibi 
at the end of the fifth or the seventh year. In most places it 
is divested of all religious sanctity, the services of a Brah¬ 
man not being requisitioned. A barber shaves the head of 
the child in a dharmsula, a mandir, or on the bank of a canal, 
stream, well 01 water, or at the shrine of a saint ; the re¬ 
latives who are invited make small presents {gh:>r) which 
are handed over to the barber. Sweets or boiled grain are 
distributed. The hair is either buried on the bank of a 
stream or thrown into the water. In some parts of the 
country, a second shaving is performed at the shrine of a 
saint if the parents have so vowed. Thus in Bela, the 
shaving is done at one of the local shrines : Shah Bilawal, 
Miranpir, Adampir, Shah Jamal, Fidai-llussain, Bhanbhor 
pir, Mosa Niani or Khizar Hyat. In Bfirkhfm and Mekhtar 
the child is taken to the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar ; or if the 
shaving is done locally, the hair is kept in a piece of cloth 
and when the mujfruar or attendant of Sakhi Sarwar comes- 
on his p nodical visits, ho mixes with the hair some e rth 
(jHtgOra) brought from the shrine, receives the weight of 
the hair in silver, and buries it in the precincts of the shrine. 
Some well-to-do families present him with a calf in addition. 
Ihe Hindus of Dora Bugti have such faith in Pir Sohri, the 
pation saint of the Lugtis, that ihey shave their children at 
his sin inc, unless the saint s approval has first been obtained 
to the shaving in the village. This approval is determined 
by casting lots [Hr diag), a System borrowed from the BalOch 
vho adopt it to decide many a knotty point. Some pellets 
■are ’aken, one being marked with a sign to represent the pir, 

1 hey are then drawn, and if one with the pit's sign comes 
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5 

^ 4 nit first, the pir has given his approval. The child is then 
shaved, his hair tied in cloth and sent to the shrine with an 
offering of a goat or a sheep ; otherwise he must be taken to 
the shrine to be shaved as soon as the parents can arrange it. 
Some of the Barkhan Hindus shave their boys in the Khetran 
Chief’s house underneath the water spout of the roof. In 
Mungachar, the shaving is done under th e gwan (pistachio 
Khanjak) tree near the sacred Marof spring ; in Bhag at the 
shrine of Taiyar Ghazi or at Govardhan-di-Marhi. 


<SL 


47. Boring holes in the children’s ears docs not seem to 

be-recogniscd as a rite of any 

The karan vedah or boring importance. In Ouetta, the 
holes in the ears. . . , ..... 

boring is done when the child is 

about six months old ; in Barkhan and Lahri when he is 
invested with the sacred thread ; in other places no time 
seems to be fixed. But among all, children of both sexes 
. have their ears bored at a tender age, and the girls have 
also a hole bored in the nose for nose-rings. 

48. The ceremony of investing a boy with the sacred or 

sacrificial thread, known in the 

Janja or investing the boy Shustras as yagyo-pavila, and 
with the sacred thread. 

locally as janeo , janja, or janriyu, 
is an important one for the Hindus of the first three varnas : 
the fourth and lowest order of course is not entitled to 
wear it. 

Manu puts the age for investiture at the fifth year for a 
Brahman, the sixth for a Kshatriya and the eighth for a 
Vaishya, with the extreme limit at the 16th, 22nd, and 241I1 
years respectively. According to the Shastric ordinances, 
the boy is dressed in a hiupina (loin cloth) and then in a 
new garment, and wears a girdle of tnunja grass, it a 
Brahman ; of bow string, if a Kshatriya ; of woollen thread, 
if a Vaishya. The atharyu (priest) puts on him, according 
to his caste, an antelope skin, a spotted deer skin, or a 
cow skin ; and knots the girdle round him with the yujno- 
pavitam , the sacrificial thread. Then alter certain questions 
.'.nd answers he sprinkles him with water, recites some 
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together. 


Ratan Mall eats by himself. He is a 
ember of the Pasni pane hay at y and other Hindus do not 
keep aloof Jrom him on account of this connection. 

Such connection of a Hindu with a Muhammadan woman 
is not recognised as lawful either by the custom of one or 
the other. I he offspring take the faith of the mother and 
though looked down upon by the local Muhammadans, they 
have no difficulty in making the matrimonial alliances 
with them. 



52. In pre-British days girls were usually married be- 

__ tween 12 and iS years,* their hus- 

Marriage age. . . . , , , 

bands being older by 2 to 5 

years. Unfortunately there is now a growing tendency 

towards earlier marriages—more especially in the case of 

the girls. This change is being brought about by two main 

causes : first and foremost is the orthodox spirit which the 

local Brahmans are now imbibing from India and trying to 

infuse among their followers, and secondly the comparative 

freedom which people of all classes—females not excepted 

— now enjoy under the British rule and* the consequent 

anxiety of parents to transfer their girls in marriage before 

they reach the age o( puberty when the> can indulge in 

fancies o\ their own, and so bring possible social ruin upon 

their family, lo these causes may be added an absolute 

lack of education, which naturally results in a failure to 

engender better feelings in the parents. But even with this 

change so-called infant marriage is still unknown. 


53. They have elaborate wedding ceremonies, but the 

form 1 of marriage in general use 
seems to be the one known in 
the Punjab as pun sal , the free gift of a girl in marriage 

to a suitable man. 


Form of marriage. 


1 Manu mentions eight forms *of marriage of which the Iasi two 
are not recognised, the brahma , the daiva y the arsha $ th efiraja 
pat a the dshra y the ghandarva , the raeshasa and the paisaeh 
UI, 37.34). 
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Bride-price. 


Bride-price. . 

universal among then MusalmSn 


known as the lab or waltvar) is 


tribesmen with whom they have lived for generations and is 
not uncommon among the Hindus of Derajat, the majority 
have not yet soiled their hands with it. Instances where 
poor men have secretly, but not openly, received a consi¬ 
deration in cash or kind for their girls given in marriage—in 
some cases to men of advanced age—have occurred in 
Barkhan and in Lahrl; but they have been few, and the 
parents have been looked down upon by their kinsmen. In 
Duki, however, where the tribesmen are entirely Pathans 
among whom it is an article of their code of honour to take 
walwar for their girls the amount depending on her age, 
and personal attractions and the position of her family, the 
custom of taking price for brides has become common 
among the Hindus also. The price used to be about Rs. 400, 
but has now gone up to about Rs. 2,000. Nevertheless in 
the greater part of the country, the taking of bride-price te 
considered a grave infringement of social practices (§29) and 
the delinquent if found out is adequately punished. The 
injunction of the Shastras 1 on this point is : “ Let no father 
who knows the law, receive a gratuity, however small, for 
giving his daughter in marriage ; since the man who through 
avarice, takes a gratuity for that purpose is seller of his 
offspring.” Our Hindus may be ignorant of the letter of 
the law, but most of them are obedient to its spirit. 

55. The exchange of girls in marriage (known locally 


as mattanr , badli , kano imti or 


Exchange of cprls m fi mna S amiui) is rare ; and here 


marriage. 


again the Hindus of Duki arc the 


transgressors. It is common enough in the Punjab. 


56. They rely on the Brahmans to fix the day tor 


Time and season for 
marriage. 


marriage, but the months ot 
Poh, Katak and Chri are gene¬ 
rally avoided; and Thursdays 


1 Manu, Chapter III, 51. 
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Saturdays are considered specially inauspicious. T 
most auspicious days are the gancsh chauth in the month of 
Manghy Dysahra , and Jancnn As/ifami. The Lohanas of Las 
Bela prefer the last ten days of the month of Sanwan. 



57. It is the business of the parents of the lad to look 

for a suitable bride for him when 
Betrothal or mangnu , f , 

they think that the time has 

come. The father or mother looks out for a girl, and makes 
overtures to her parents, and if they have been well-received, 
the father fixes an auspicious day in consultation with a 
Brahman, and on the appointed day sends the Brahman to 
obtain the formal consent of her parents or guardians. 
The messenger is well received, the parents of the girl 
assemble their kinsfolk, and in their presence present him 
with some sweets and a cocoanut (called shogun). On his 
return, the lad’s parents assemble their kinsfolk, and the 
Brahman presents the lad with the shogun he has brought 
from the girl’s parents. The assembly offer congratulations 
[ f wadhfti)y and the betrothal is announced. Sweets are 
distributed and small presents are made to the Brahman 
and the family guru ; well-to-do people give their kinsfolk 
a * eas *- In Barkhan after the father or guardian of the 
girl has received several oflers for her hand, he collects 
his near relatives, and discusses with them the merits of the 
various youths. When the choice is made, the family Brah¬ 
man L called in, some dried fruit, sweets, and a cocoanut 
are placed in a plate {shogun) and the Brahman is directed 
to take the shogun to the lad. On the arrival of the Brah¬ 
man, the lad’s father collects his kinsfolk, the Brahman 
presents the shagun % the sweets and the fruit are distributed 
among those present, and the cocoanut. is carefully pre¬ 
served. It is tied in a red cloth and hung round the young 
man’s arm or neck during the marriage ceremonies. 

The binding portion of the betrothafis the presentation 
• of the shogun by the girl’s parents to the lad. 

1 : Las Bela the ceremony is more elaborate. The 
ladies of the boy’s family approach the girl’s family 
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obtain their consent. In consultation with the Brah¬ 
man an auspicious day is fixed, such as the day of the full 
moon or sankrant (the first day of a Hindu month), and the 


relations and friends are invited, and the betrothal announc¬ 
ed. I he whole party then go to the girFs house, accom¬ 
panied by a Brahman, taking with them shakar (red sugar), 
sweetmeats and wine. The girl’s parents who have been 
previously warned have already invited their relatives. 

1 he Brahman (known in such transactions as a schru or 
intermediary) addresses the girl’s father thus : 1 Promise in 
tin name of GanesJia 1 to make a gift of your daughter to 
so and so (naming the lad and his father) and give •wadhdi 
(congratulations).’ The girl’s father then gives his consent. 
I he Brahman offers his congratulations to the father of 
the lad, wine is served and sweets distributed. Then they 
all return to the lad’s house. Here again the Brahman 
and the punch offer congratulations ; 2\ seers of sugar and: 
Rs. 2 are given to the Brahman by the parents of the lad 
as his fees and the lad’s kinswomen present him with some 
cash. The night is spent in drinking, singing and beating 
drums. A couple of days after the betrothal, the lad's 
parents and near relations take him to the girl’s house, 
where he is presented with 7 betel-nuts and one jafal, 25 
lining (cloves) and i- ilachi (cinnamon). This, the last 
betrothal ceremony, is known as the mdro. 


58. Among the Punjabi AVoras in the east, when the lad’s 

parents think that the marriage 

Marriage ceremonies should be celeberated, they ap- 
among Punjabi ArOras. Fix- , , . ,, r . f - , 

ing the day. * proach the girl s family, ob- 

f tain their consent, and call 

in their family Brahman, who consults the birthday ; 
of the lad and the girl and the planets under which they 
were born, and then fixes an auspicious day for the marriage. 
The bride’s (Aur/War) father brings sweets and fruit in a 

1 Gancsh is the most popular of the Pur.lnic Gods, and his worship 
forms an essential part of several domestic Ceremonies Hindi sni, 
Ancient and Modern, page 165. 
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in Sind, but there are slight local modifications. Among 
both the Taldar and Kachhiwal Hindus of Quetta a man 
may marry his maternal or paternal aunt’s son’s daughter. 
In Naslrab&d marriage can be contracted by parties who 
are not related either on the father or mothers side for 
three generations ; in Las Bela a man may not marry a 
girl who is related to him for 4 generations on the mother’s 
side or for 7 generations on the father’s side; in Nasira- 
bad a man may marry his wife’s sister if his first wife is 
dead, or childless. In some parts of the country marriages 
in the same families are preferred; thus if a family has 
four sons and another four daughters, the parents of the 
girls prefer to marry to them the four brothers. 




50. In one important aspect of marriage they are self- 

M contained. They will not give 

.Marriage with outsiders. , . . , . ' . & 

their girls in marriage to aliens— 


l’anjabis and others, however high their caste , though they 
have considerably widened their own field in taking wives 
themselves going beyond their sub-castes and groups, nay 
even beyond the pale of Hindu society. There have been 


marriages in the Bugti country, Makran, Jhalawan and 
Lahri with M&rwari women. About 18 years ago some 
women came from Marw&r, and they were married for a 
consideration to the Hindus of Lahri, who had to pay a 
•small amount to the pane hay at as a penalty. The following 
•cases may be mentioned :— 


Name and sub-caste of the Hindu who 
married a M.irwfixt woman. 

| The amount 
! paid for the 
woman. 

Penalty 1 
1 paid to the j 
j panch&yat m j 


Rs. 

Rs. 

j Tdta, Drabla . 

500 

75 

1 Ghanda, Menlni . 

1,000 

2 5 

! ChhinkQ, Lulla 

Cn 

O 

50 

Moraj, Lulla 

24O 

5 °* 

Mewal of Katp&i 

300 

so | 
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actual caste of these women was not known, and 
one was subsequently found to be a Musalman by a curious 
incident. The wife of Chhinku, Lulla, when beginning to 
grind corn in a hand mill, uttered the word * Bismillah 
an invocation used by Muhammadans when beginning any 
work. She was at once suspected of being a Musalman and 
turned out by her husband. She then went and married 
a Musalman in Kurk in the Sibi tahsil. 

51. There have been several instances of formal connec¬ 
tion with Musalman women of 

Marriage connections with the COU ntry both in olden and 
Musalm/in women. ... 

recent times, the most historical 

of course being the. marriage of the KajpQt Hindus who 

eventually became the Gichki rulers of Makrftn. In recent 

times three instances of such connections have come to 

notice, and there are no doubt others :— 

15/. Chozhan of Nushki took some forty years ago as 
his wife, a Musalman girl, named shard, a serf of Mir 
ShAh Fakirzai Rakhshani, by whom he had a daughter who 
was subsequently married to Shadi Khan, son of Dost 
Muhammad Barech, Naib of Chagai. Chozhan and his 
wife live in separate tents (gtdtin) in Ahmadwal near Nushki 
and have separate arrangements for food. 

2nd . A Hindu of Sehwan, who lived and traded in Jau in 
Jhalawan, took as wife a serf girl, by whom he had a son 
named Zahri and two daughters. He died recently and 
left all his property in Jau to his son Zahri. 

yd. Chaudhri Ratan Mall, Serai Ardra Hindu, ot 
Gwadar, now trading in Pasni on the sea coast in Makran 
married a Makrani whom he obtained about 25 years 
for a small cash payment from her former master Shfih Bc-g 
of Kalag Sawi. He has had two daughters (Gollaton and 
Muro) and three sons (Laid, YVillCU and Bard) b} hi » * d.c 
eldest daughter was married, with the consent of both 
parents, to a Muhammadan. The woman and her children 
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neck and then distributed among those present. When 
the day has # thus been fixed, the ceremonies begin in each 
family. If the bride live in another village, the groom’s 
party goes there a week before the wedding and the bride’s 
family arrange accommodation for them. 

Both the parties then »go to the Brahman, who consults 


his patri (a treatise on astrology) 
and fixes the hour at which the 



marriage ceremony is to be performed. This is called 
lagan. The Brahman then draws on two pieces of paper, 
with turmeric paste, the image of GanOsl: and a time table 
(kaj gantra) for various ceremonies and hands over the 
table to both parties, and receives a small fee which varies 
from two annas to one rupee. 

59. On the first day, the family godling (dev) is 


installed. Three clods of earth 
are brought and placed in the 


The First day. Dev thapnci { 


form of a triangle on the chuuka (a place in the 
house which has been smeared with cow-dung). An earth¬ 
en pot (dull) filled with water, a hand mill (chakkt), 
mortar (uk/ih), a pestle (tnohla) } a winnowing fan (chhaj) 
and an earthen vessel in which grain is stored are 
brought. The chakki and ukhlt and the tnohla are washed, 
th tkulhd/i is covered with a piece of red and a piece of 
white cotton cloth each 1J yards long ; a cocoanut is placed 
o\ei the dfllt, with a sword near it, an earthen lamp is lit 
and placed on the chuuka facing the east. These articles 
placed in their allotted positions are collectively known as 
the installation of the family god. 

In Barkhan, however, the godling is installed differently : 
the sacrificial fire /' mwan is made and in it are put barley, 
sesame and ghi. The Brahman draws tfye diagram of 
nao grah An iron peg is driven in the ground and to it is 
tied a : tring hung with a clove, a betelnut, and an almond. 
One and a half seers of wheaten flour are put in a sheep- 
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^wri; the mouth of the skin is closed, and it is placed in an 
earthen vessel. 


<SL 



6o. The Brahman then prepares 13 gtyias or cords. The 

„ . gana is made of cotton threads of 

Gana or marriage cord. 

four colours—white, red, green 
and yellow knotted together. To it are tied an iron ring, 
some seeds of sarshaf (mustard) wrapped in a piece of 
cotton or woollen cloth and a shell (kaudi). The Brahman 
performs the ganSsh puja and ties a gana to the wrist of 
(1) the gho( } (2) his mother, (3) his father, (or if the ghofs 
father be dead to his guardian), (4) his brother-in-law, who 
from this time onward acts as the ghofs unar or body¬ 
guard, (5) the bhandtiri (a man told off to distribute food to 
guests and others), (6) the koihlddr (storekeeper) and .also 
to (7) the sword, (8) the $6li, (9) the chcikki , (ro) the ukhll, 
(n) the mo hi a, (12) the chhaj, and (13) the kalho/i. This- 
ceremony of tying the gana or marriage cord is known as 
the aao-grahi. Sheep are killed and kinsmen are feasted. 


All these articles, by the by, are useful in a household, and 
the pestle and mortar are mentioned 1 by Maim as sacred 
objects in the performance of daily ablutions to divinities. 


61. In the afternoon, the bhandtiri takes a bit from every 

kind of food that has been cook- 

BhandAra thapnii . , _ f . # . . 

ed, offers a little to agin (fire)* 
throws a little in running water, fills a glass with water, 
and sprinkles the water over the stores. This is repeated 
every morning during the marriage ceremonies, and is 
known as bhanddra (hapmi. Brahmans and S&dfios are 
first fed, and then other relatives and friends. The*food on 
this day consists of ha/wa, d<U y rice and bread. 

62. The wpmen of the village then assemble, the image 

of gangsh is drawn with alia on 
The ckakki Chung. h aftdin ffl and over it is placed 

a four-wick lamp. The Brahman performs the usual pujo. 
Seven suh&gans (married women whose husbands are 


* Miu;u ill, pp. 87-S8. 
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remarried \jidows cannot of course take part), an 
me ghot put some wheat in the mortar and pound it with a 
pestle, and the pounded wheat is cleaned with the chhcj ’. 
Some of the crushed grain is put in the handmill, and 


ana 


the seven suhdgans and the ghot turn the handle three 
times. Of the flour thus ground, the ghat puts three hand¬ 
fuls ( mungal) in the kalhoti, gives three handfuls to the 
Brahman and as much to the drummer. The Brahman is paid 
one or two annas as his fee. This grinding of corn in the 
handmill is called c/iakki cluing icaddt\ The women then go 
to the temple of Devi, fill and bring home a lota of water. 


63. In the morning the kinsfolk of the gh)t assemble at 

c* ^ . , . the chauka , is or 20 small cakes 

Second day. JandrGri. ° 

( tikrO ), cooked in ghi, arc 
brought; the Brahman performs the puja of the ?wo grah 
and the ganes/i, and gets as his fee 2 annas or 2i annas, 
fhis is called jandrOri . In the afternoon is performed the 
ceremony ol mki (lesser) chung , which is similar to the 
chakki cluing t oajdi (great). 


C4. In the first part of the night, rice, duly bread and 
p un j halwa are prepared. The Brah¬ 

man comes and performs the 
gains It puji ; decks a new turban with saffron paste, ties 
llie turban over the glu.t's head and ge ts i to 14 rupees as 
The cooked (ood is distributed to the whole 
village, including the MusaltnSns and any strangers that 
happen to be in the village, and two plates of food are 
sent to the bride’s family. The distribution of this cooked 
food is called funj. 


65- In the morning, the women of the ghofs family pre- 

The third day. P are U ba S iS uikli ) red cloth 

and put in it the phal (fruit) 
presented to the groom on the day of the betrothal (i; 57). 
The groom hangs this round his neck. He then sits on an 
<fs<m (prayer mat or carpet), takes in his hand a guti (piece of 
coloured wood), and a samami (rosary), and is supposed to 
be in a prayerful mood, his. Ctnar sitting by him. 


MINISr^ 
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The ghot , his father and his mother, keep a fast this day. 
Among some of the followers of the goddess Bhairon a goat 
is killed in the evening, and its heart roasted in ghi ; but 
among others wary (in (a preparation of chit) does instead. 
The Brahman comes in the evening, performs the ganes/t 


<SL 


puju, and then some of the roasted meat or warydn and 
scented oil are sprinkled on the ground as an offering to the 
goddess Bhairon. With the rest of the roasted meat or 
warydn the ghot and his parents break their last. 


In Barkhan, two cakes of atia in which sweet oil has been 
mixed are baked and a third cake is made of mud ; all the 
three cakes are strung on a cotton rope made of three threads 
knotted together and hung to the ceiling of the room in 
which the deo pujCi is daily perf ormed. These cakes are not 
removed until they fall to pieces. Small cakes ( tiktc ) cooked 
in ghi , are distributed, and two cakes arc given to the ghot, 
the kumv&r and their party, to break their fast. 


66. Seven suhdgans then anoint the ghot % his father, his 

mother and the (mar with oil, the 


The marriage crown. 


residue of the oil being sent to 


the bride. The women then go on a stream, perform pup 
with the assistance of the Brahman, till a lOtti with water 
and bring it home. The Brahman then performs the garnish 
pujd and puts a mutfak 1 (marriage crown) on the ghofs head. 


67. The marriage procession Ijanj) then starts for the 

house of the bride, the bridegroom 
Marriage procession. lead j ng . with the end of his 

chadar (cotton sheet) tied to the chadur of his sister [pal 6 
palli). They first go to a bar tree, where their chtldars are 
undone. A gtina or cord is tied round the tree and the -h : 
perambulates it three times, and at the end of the third turn 
cuts off the gdna with his sword. He then washes his hand 
...nd face and mounts a mare, which is provided for him, an 
the procession proceeds to the kunvHc Ss ho use._._ 


t This mutfak is made by wealthy families of silver ; 


but ordioar’y it 


is made of jpapti. 
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Here the ghot dismounts, cuts off with a knife a 
string* (naori) which has been tied 

Xaori •>wad/thd . 

to the door post, and throws the 
naori on the top of the house. In Barkhan the naofi is 
cut by the unar and not by the groom. The marriage party 
then enter the bride’s house, and are given milk to drink 
mixed with sugarcandy and cloves. 


<§L 


69. Henceforward all ceremonies are performed in the 

bride’s house ; but previous to 
Ceremonies for the bride. . . r J . 

this, most ot the ceremonies per¬ 
formed for‘the ghot have also been performed for the kunmCir 
in her own house, with the exception that the kunwGr has no 
(mar, nor does she carry a sword, nor is there *junj (§64) on 
the second day, nor has she a guthli (§65). She is bathed and 
rubbed with balna (a paste made of atta, gin and turmeric); 
the oil sent by the ghdt's family is applied to her hair by seven 
suhagans ; and the fast is broken with loary&n and not with 
roasted meat. On the occasion of the naograh ceremony the 
kinswomen of the kunzvfir tie a string of cotton to her hair, 
the married women try to broak it, and the maidens try to 
prevent them. After some struggles the former succeed in 
cutting the string with a knife. This ceremony is the coun¬ 
terpart of naon wadhna (§ 68) performed for the bridegroom. 
The kumvurs family distribute hahva among their kinsmen. 

70. On entering the kumvdrs house, the ghdt takes his 

p ^ j seat, and the kuntefir's family give 

him some milk in which cloves are 
steeped, an antimony pouch (snrnnurini), a stick for applying 
antimony (surmachu), a cap and a ring. He drinks a little of 
this milk, takes a clove and applies antimony to his eyes, and 
what he leaves over is similarly used by other members of 
the party. The Brahman recites some sacred verses and 
removes the muttak from tho gho/'s head. In Barkhan, he is 
handed by the bride's father, a salver containing a cocoanut, 
some dry fruit and a daka (a coloured piece of wood about 
3 feet long), round which is wrapped a green silk thread. 
The Brahman takes off the thread, recites uome manfres, 
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7 1 * 


The marriage service. 
Hath leva\ 


casures the ghot three times from head to feet, and then 
takes off his muttak. This ceremony is called pack kara . 

The ghot and the kunwdr bathe and put on new 
clothes, the kunwdr wearing the 
clothes and ornaments brought 
for her by the ghdt, and the ivory 
bracelets [chum) provided by the kunwar's mother’s .family, 
(ndinke). They are then Conducted to a vedi or marriage 
booth, and seated on reed baskets (k/td/ds). Some dough is 
put . in the kunwar's right hand, the ghot puts his right hand 
over it, and the Brahman recites some mantras and ties their 
hands together with a coloured cotton thread; then the ends 
of their chddars (palo-pu/i) are knotted together. This 
called hath leva . 


<SL 


IS 


The Brahman draws the nao grah diagram, lights the 
sacrificial fire, performs puja and begins the marriage service. 
Only the ghdf, the kunwdr , their parents and the dnar are 
present . The ghot and the kunwar walk round [phrrd) the 
tire three times, th t.ghdt leading in the first two rounds and 
the kunwdr in the third. Their hands are then separated 
and they resume their seals, changing places. The parents 
of the bride then make a formal gift of her ( kanydddn ) to 
the bridegroom, by putting in his hand water over which 
the Brahman has read some mantras . A he-goat is waved 
over the heads of the married couple and then let loose. 
The binding parts of the marriage ceremony are the hath* 
leva, the phcrCi and the kanydddn . 


Sijd or Dowry. 


72. In well-to-do families the janj is given a feast by the 

bride's family the following morn¬ 
ing. In the afternoon, the bride’s 
parents present the bride with a dowry (seja or dttj) } the quan¬ 
tity and quality of which depend on their means. In a family 
of ordinary means, it consists of the following articles :— 


Shirt, trousers, wrapper. 
Basil (necklace). 

Nath (gold nose-ring). 
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^y -Ghargi (some silver coins strung together) for the neck. 


Rings. 

A complete set of bedding. 

A carpet. 

Khurjin (saddle bags). 

CJihiivri (a woollen cloth for keeping the baked bread). 
Iron tripod, griddle, metal cup, plate, deg and a large 
spoon. 


Each of the bride’s near relatives ad|d to the sCjd a 
wrapper (tikri) worth about Rs. 1-4-0. The bride’s parents 
present the glut with a complete suit of clothes, a lungi 
and a pair of gold ear-rings (kundal). 


They also present a shirt and a wrapper to his mother, a 
turban, a coat and a pair of trousers to his father, and a 
lung? to his finar. 


Marriage donations. 


73. The glut's relatives give presents in cash {ncdrd, 

mana viokh or mura ) and are 
given a lungi each in return. 
This mana itUkk is treated as a debt of honour to be repaid 
when a marriage takes place in the donor’s family; and 
accounts are strictly kept accordingly. 


u 74 » fhe btide mounts a mare behind her husband and is 

Bringing home the bride. brought to h«r now home. On 

arrival she is made to put hei 
feet in a vessel containing water in which gold has been 
dipped or to sprinkle milk in which water is mixed, to signify 
that her admission into the family will bring prosperity to 
them. In Bhag, the bride makes a show of refusing to 
enter the house until her father promises her some orna¬ 
ment, After they have entered the house, the husband and 
wife take three handfuls of salt, which are given to a bhathi - 
ari (baker women) or a mirinan (minstrel’s wife). On the 
following morning, the Brahman is called, and performs 
the pfija. He removes the UCv (§ 59) and puts it in 
some water, and also removes the gauds or marriage cords 


MiNisr/jy 
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§ 60) from the bridal couple. Unless the parties are imma¬ 
ture, consummation takes place the same night. 

75. The next day the bride returns to her parents, who 

send sweet cakes to the ghofs 
family. The ghdt's family feed 
their kinsfolk on meat and rice; but in some places cakes 
made of the at/a which was put in the kalhoti on the chakki 
chung day (§ 62), with more atta added to it if necessary, are 
distributed instead. This is called satwara and is the last 
of the marriage ceremonies. 


Sat™ fira. 


76. The Sindhi Hindus have still more elaborate cere¬ 
monies, as may be seen from 

sfndhrhnndus 6 ” 1011105 arn ° n& the following account of the cus¬ 
toms prevalent among the Hindus 
of Naslrabad, which applies with slight local modifications 
to other parts also. 


Intermediate presents. 


77. After the betrothal and'until the day of the marriage 

the bridegroom’s family make no 
presents to the bride. On the 
other hand the bride’s family send them presents on the 
following occasions 


i. On the dcvali festival, 2^ seers of sweets. 

ii. On the dusafiara festival if there be a jhand (§ 46) 
ceremony in the bride’s family and if both the 
families be living at one place but not other¬ 
wise :— 

A cap. 

A blchhan (wrapper). 

Cooked food. 


iii. On the holi festival some sweets (reran) and a 
bottle of wine by the hand of a ni&na (daugh¬ 
ter’s son) or jatra (daughter’s husband) or 
some other relative. ' 


Some of the near kinsmen of the bridegroom take to 
the biide a jhamri (silk wrapper) and gulCtl (atta coloured red,) 


mtST/fy 
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and put the wrapper on the bride and sprinkle gulCil over it 
:.nd return home. 


78. 

Fixing a day for marriage. 


When the bridegroom’s parents arc ready to celebrate 
the marriage, they send a Brah¬ 
man or a relative to the girl’s 
parents. The messenger goes to a place of worship and 
sends word to the parents of the girl, who depute two leading 
men or relatives of the bride’s party, and if after a consulta¬ 
tion they are all agreed, the family Brahman is called in to 
fix an auspicious day and time for the marriage. 


79 - 


The KCindu or invitation to 
marriage. 


Then the bridegroom’s father sends a verbal invitation 
[kundo )to his friends and relatives, 
to each of whom a clove is deli¬ 
vered. The guests come two days 
before the wedding day and are fed by the bridegroom’s 
family. Scsa (boiled gram, etc.) and tuhiri (sweet rice) are 
cooked and distributed in the village. 


80. The officiating priest draws the figure of gan&shon a 
^ t T . hand mill, and the bridegroom 

The ouA'Ki. # 

worships it ; whereupon the ghot 
and *even suhagrtHs put seven handfuls of wheat in the hand 
mill and grind. This is called bnkki , and is done in the 
bride’s family also. 

•Si. After bukki> the Brahman draws the naograh diagram 

The thagun salar. W ‘ th aUa ' performs fiuju with 

eight kinds of grain and other 
necessaries, places cocoanuts, dates, rice and gu( y etc., on the 
diagram, and then ties a gilna (§ 60) to the right wrist and left 
toot of the ghlt % tp the door of the house, to the chhaj or 
winnowing basket, to a mortar, pestle, sieve, hand mill, to 
the sword held by the anar or beslman ; and to the knife 
which is placed i wghjf's hands. The gfydf is also given a 
rosary ( sntnarni) with 2S iron beads* lie keeps telling the 
beads, praying for the successful performance of the cere¬ 
monies and for the happiness of his wedded life. 

6 
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Sz. After the g&na, he is seated on an earthen plate 

(pdtri) and bathed by a barber. 
He puts on a new turban, keeps 
his old shirt and dhoti. , but ties round his waist a don (a 
coarse cotton sheet, coloured red), to which is hung a cloth 
bag containing a sweet cake, gur or a cocoanut. Two 
earthen pots, a mortar, some grain, and a lamp of shell 
(which is filled with ghi) are placed near the house post. 
Oil is brought in a metal cup; a virgin girl applies the oil to the 
ghlt's temples, and the Brahmarr does the same. The 
remainder of the oil is sent to the bride’s house, where it is 
applied to her in the same manner. The groom’s father pays 
Rs. 11-4-0 to the panchdynt as their fees. 




83. In the morning the ghofs father invites the males of 

the whole village and feeds them 
Junj and dhamon. on t&hiri (rice cooked in gur 

or sugar) or rice and nukti (sweet). This is called junj . 
Then the dhdmjn (cooked food) is distributed, each dhamon 
containing 7* pCto of tfihiri or rice and nukti . Each widow 
and widower, each man who has been betrothed, and each 
married couple, gets a dk&tndn, which is also given to leading 
Muhammadans of the village and even to potters, barbers, 
grain parchers, and other artisans. 


S4. In the afternoon, the kinsmen assemble, and with 

their permission the Brahman 
Dikh pa Ido, ' 

places the muttak or marriage 

crown on the ghofs head. The ?nutfak is prepared by the 

Brahman, and one ready-made can be purchased for-Rs. 1-4-0 

105. Some well-to-do people use a muttak made of silver 

costing from Rs. 25 to 50. Rice is then cooked and 2J* 

chitidks sent to each family. This is dikh paldo. 


85, Then the janj or marriage procession starts tor the 

bride’s house, consisting oi those 


Th e janj or marr 
procession. 

ghdt rides a mare or 


,a S e men to whom the invitation 
(Actndo, §79) has been sent. The 
a camel, or perhaps lie drives in a bullock 
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m'jgart, in which case his best man (unar) or a little boy sits by 
him. The g/iot s family have to provide means of conveyance 
tor such ol the guests who bring none of their own, and if the 
distance is so long that a halt has to be made, they have to 
provide refreshments also. On their arrival near the bride’s 
house the janj are met by the members of the pcmchayat and 
relations of the bride, and conducted to the quarters previously 
arranged for their stay. When all have been seated, bhugra 
(parched gram) and syrup are served to them. 


<§L 


86 . 


The ghbt accompanied by the Unar is then conducted 

Naori watf/tna t0 tHe brkle>S h ° USe * Here in the 

courtyard a TJtutihci or marriage 
booth has been erected, and a tnunj rope tied to one of the 
rafters. The unar cuts the rope asunder with his sword, 
throws it on to the top of the house, and he and the ghdt 
return to their quarters. 


S 7 . 


Muttak torn a. 


When the ghjf again reaches the bride’s house some 
ot her relations take the muttak off 
his head and tear it (if made of 

paper) to pieces, 

8S ‘ 1 he bridc is then brought to the door; standing 

inside, she places her right foot 
outside the door and the ghdt 


Pcrii kajav. i. 


places his right fool over it. This is pc.r& knjani or 


measuring the feet. 

s 9 . 

Out phul chunnu . 


Then the gh’t is ct^ducled to the inner chamber, 
where the bride lies on a bedstead 
{khatl)- covered with a cloth. The 
gh,{ holds a pair of small scutes [kandn) in his hands, stands 
across the bride, with one foot on each side of the bed, 
thrice weighs some cloves in the scales and hands them over 
to the bride’s younger sister. Each time the ghat hands the 
cloves she repeats the words “ gul phul chun O nan>i' 
which means “Pick out flowers, O bride." After 

weighing the cloves three times, the ghM leaves the kuinmr's 

bed. 


misr/fy 
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90. The ghat and kunimr then bathe, and come to the marri- 

r _ _ aT . . age booth. Here a mat {ftcirchh) 

LamvSn phert. * ' 

is spread ; over it are placed two 
plates upside down, covered with a sawar (quilt). The ghot 
and kummr sit on these plates, facing the east, the hunrcCir 
sitting on the right of the ghot. The Brahman ties the 
ends of their wrappers together. This is called pato palli* 
And he draws the usual nao'grah diagram, lights the sacrifi¬ 
cial fire and performs pujfi. Then a ball of dough with a two 
anna piece inserted in it, is placed on the ghdfs right hand ; 
the kuh'ivar's right hand is placed over his,and their hands are 
tied together (hathmel) with a red cotton thread. The ghOt 
and the kuimCir then walk round {phera) the diagram thrice 1 , 
the ghdt leading, while the Brahman chants some Sanskrit 
verses. When the Brahman has read half of the ritual, the 
bride’s panchayat stop him, and demand from the g/tf>f 9 $. 
lather their fee which is Rs. 107, the amount being raised to 
170 in cases of rich traders. The ghdfs father either pays the 
amount on the spot or gives a security, and the ceremony is 
allowed to proceed. This money is distributed by the bride’s 
parent5; among Brahmans, fakirs y and poor people who 
assemble on the occasion. They then make a formal gift 
( kanyudan ) of the bride to the bricle-groom. Their hands are 
now untied, and the Brahman takes the two anna piece, and 
the bridal couple sit down, the groom on the right of his 
bride. The iinar brings a he-goat, lifts it up, shuts its 
mouth with his hands, and waves it three times over the 
heads of the couple, and gives it finally to a gagra (sweeper). 

91. The Brahman than knocks the heads of the couple 

together [siimel) thrice and reads 
some Sanskrit verses. 


The sir me l. 


02 


Then the couple are taken to the inner chamber. 

Small cakes of atta mixed with 

^aVtogethcr^ " h] (^iya) stand ready. The 

Brahman bids the ghdt to eat of 


1 In Quetta four times, the ghot leading* in the first three and the 
hmivAr in the fourth pheril. 
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se cakes, but the moment he puts one to his ‘mouth, ihe 
Brahman shouts “ Beware, never eat the wife’s leavings 
{jhutha)” Where at the ghot is abashed. 




93 - H may be noted that from the time the muitak is put 

Keeping the fast. ° n 3nd Untl1 tIle phSras 

have been performed, the .g hot and 

the ktinvxtr have to fast. 


94. After breaking- the bread, the bride is mounted on a 

Bringing home the bride. marC ° f a camel or is driven in a 

cart and brought home. If the 
couple are of mature age, the consummation takes place 
that night. The bride wears anklets (called nOr&) to which 
bells are attached, and the women of the family keep watch 
outside, and rejoice when they learn from the ringing of the 
bells that consummation has taken place. 


95. Before the bride leaves for her new home, her parents 

D*j or dowry. P resent 1,er with * dowry (daj) 

the quantity and quality of which 
varies with their means. Ordinarily it comprises five pairs 
of trousers, shirts and wrappers, one large plate, one small 
pk'.te, one metal cup, one antimony pouch and slick, one 
iron griddle, one iron tripod, ten ear-rings, one nose-ring : 
and, in addition, they present the ghot with a pair of ear- 
rifcg'.s Kkundal), a ring, a loin cloth and a shirt. \\ ealthy 
families also present a milch cow. 


9b. The kuMvtir's family like that of the ghtf's have a fnnj 

Sai-d-iira. arK ,C§^3>- W'hen the 

jutij —the marriage procession— 
reaches the bride’s house, the first evening’s meal is supplied 
i y the gk-i's family. Next morning the kunvdr>s lamily 
have the juvj and n/ui/n^n both for the marriage party and 
for the village. The evening meal which the Anru;ir's 
family gives is called the saheitra. % 

97. When the marriage procession returns home, Mie 
,, ... guests before taking leave make 

Mana niukh. , 

donations {.jiaua 1 to the 
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,^g)Afs family. This consists of cash varying from Rs. 0-4-0 
to 1-0-0 and two dungis (half cocoanuts) or 9 pies in lieu. 


<SL 


As among the Panjabis, the binding parts of the ceremony 
are the hathmzl (joining the hands), the fhcra (taking rounds) 
and the hanyaddn (the free gift), the addition being the sir 
mat or knocking the heads together. 

98. The Belaro Hindus of Las 

M W ec r e m ° S es am ° n g j,-j follow the ceremonies of 
the Hindus of Las Bela. 

Sind hi Hindus (§76-97) with 

some modifications. 

When the marriage day has been fixed and supplies 
collected for the marriage feast, the ghdt’s father with some 
members of the panchayat and a Brahman go to the humour s 
house. Then the Brahman places in the bride’s hand a 
plate covered with a cocoanut and sugarcandy, and the 
kunvdirs family Brahman gives a similar plate to the ghdt, 
and congratulations are exchanged. This is called hhtr. 

On the second day both families distribute cooked rice to 
their kinsfolk. 

On the third day a carpenter (wiidhti) goes to the houses 
of the ghlt and the kumoiir, and both parties order him to 
bring a beam [thuni) of tamarisk. lie cuts a beam, strips 
the bark off, and delivers it to the family, who pay him his 
fee consisting of (upas of rice, some red sugar and tobacco. 
The womenfolk call the Brahman, apply to this thuni a 
mixture of turmeric and crude potash, tie to it seven small 
pieces of cloth, and sing song’s. The thuni is then inserted 
in front of the house in a hole, in which is first put some rice 
over which the Brahman has recited some Sanskrit texts. 
The kunv'tir and the ghot and his (or her) mother sit near 
this then.! on Wooden plates, surrounded by their relatives, 
and place by it two mortars, seven pestles, a hand mill 
and sughru (a pfece of cloth over which the hand mill rests). 
,'he Brahman performs the nuo grab pupa and ties si red 
thread kangan to the right hand of the ghot (or the kum'ftr). 
A bodyguard or best man [annr) is appointed (or the v?"'’(> 
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(Orally the husband of the ghOt’s sister. The phot and 
kunwtir and his or her mother embrace each other, and 


§L 


take three sips from a cup of milk mixed with sesame. 


On the 4th day the dev is installed by both the families, 
kiv'e chittdks of flour, a d&tun (tooth brush), a four corn¬ 
ered lamp made of dough and lighted with ghi, are placed 
in a plate and covered with a copper sieve. The mother of 
the gh 3 t (or of the kitnzmr) takes this plate to the house of 
a potter and gives him the contents ; the potter gives her 
in return some small earthen pots ( kupris ), which she brings 
home, and places by the thuni. They are broken by the 
( or the kuwm&r) with his (or her) feet. On the morning 
o( the 5tli day, the ghot and the fcunivar are anointed with 
oil, and the relatives make small presents of money (ghdr) 
to the Brahman. In the evening, an interesting eeremonv 
is performed called *ghari khanan (carrying an earthen pot). 
An earthen pot (ghai‘i) i with a lid, is obtained from the 
potters, the Brahman draws on it the figure of Ganesh , 
puts in it rice, sweets, a pice and a lighted lamp, covers it 
with a piece of red cloth, and places a cocoanut on top* 
The kinsfolk then assemble, eat, drink and make merry. At 
midnight the ghtf's (or the kumvars) mother lifts the ghari 
on her head, and accompanied by the kinsfolk, and escorted 
in case of the ghy's party by the tlnar with a naked sword in 
his hand emerges from her hoVlsc. They go about the village 
beating drums and singing songs, and finally teach a welt 
where both parlies meet, if they live in the same village. 
The Brahman empties the contents of the ghun into the well, 
fills it with water, places it on the ghu/'s . (or the k:**:xi'rir's\ 
mother s head, the procession returns home, and the gkari 
is placed by the thunu On the morning of the sixth day, 
the iji thman performs the 11 no grab puja ; the ghot <or the 
kun r i\'~ir) is bathed ; a cotton sheet tilled with ornaments taken 
from seven married women, and a sword is held over his (or 
her) head, and the water from the earthen pot is poured into 
the sheet and through it over the ghofs (or ktinmlr's) head. 
About mid-day the gfiM's head is shaved; he is bathed and 


misTfy 
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in ted by his relatives with henna on hands and feet. 
"Then the Brahman puts the marriage crown (di’ka or muttak) 
on the ghit's head. And a mare is brought from the State 
stables, on payment of a fixed fee of Rs. 12-8. The ghot 
places some rice and a pice under the mare’s fore-hoofs, 
mounts her, the dnar sitting behind him,and the marriage 
procession ( mcihjar ) starts for the kunwar's house. Here the 
dnar cuts the naori ( § 86). The ghot dismounts, enters the 
house, and sits on a mattress which has been spread for him ; 
his sister-in-law brings some butter, puts it in his mouth, and 
. plaits his scalp tuft (choti) with red cotton thread (?nauh). 
The kumcar's Brahman brings a cocoanut and some sugar- 
candy, and puts them in the ghofs cotton sheet ( dopatta ). 
This ceremony is called mOru. The ghot again mounts, and 
accompanied by the marriage procession goes a little distance 
and returns to the kunwars house. This is called sargas. 
The kunwftr's nether comes out of the door, and asks the 
ghot to dismount and stand with his right foot on the lower 
part, and his right hand on the upper part of the door frame. 
She then measures the ghot with a cotton string, places this 
string in a small wooden box (saugi) y wraps the box in a 
piece of cloth, and strikes the left and right shoulders of the 
ghot with it slowly three times. This is called ddnwar , and is 
apparently meant to test whether the ghot is sound in body. 
.He then takes out the string,putsit round his mother-in-law’s 
neck, and goes to the marriage booth. One of his sisters-in- 
law or some otlier female of the bride’s family undoes the 
hair of his tuft and gets one rupee. He then takes off his 
clothes, rubs his body with fuller’s earth and oil, bathe^and 
outs oil a new suit, of clothes (silk or cotton) consisting of a 
loin cloth or trousers, a turban ora cap, open coat (pairdhan) 
and a wrapper presented to him by the kunwars family. 
Meanwhile the k'ummr also bathes and puts on a silk shirt, 
chintz wrapper and silk trousers (ghagh/ft). 


§L 


The marriage ceremony is performed in a place especialh 
prepared for the purpose, called like the rite itself, l it- 
The ground is smeared with cow dung, and the Brahman 
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w»vs 7 iaogra/1 in the form of a square ; on each corner oT 
the square he places an empty earthen pot, and by the side 
ot the diagram a wooden bench. The ghot sits on this 
bench ; with him come his nearest relatives, but most of the 
members ot the inahjar stay away and amuse themselves. 


The kunimr is brought and seated on the right of the ghot, 
and a red wrapper is placed over them. The Brahman ties 
the ends of their wrappers together ( pati-palll ), puts a ball 
of dough on the right palm of the kumcar , places the right 
hand of the "Ay over it, and ties their hands with nuiuli. The 
parents of the couples sit by them. The Brahman then 
repeats some verses in Sanskrit, throwing rice-over the 
couple all the time. This is called hatfiatu (joining 
hands). 


I he bride’s Brahman then performs the Gaticsh puja, 
drawing the necessary diagram and putting rice and saffron 
paste over it. He then reads some mantras , which finishes 
the bedi ceremony. A lota filled with water representing 
the god Mahadev is placed in the bedi, and the Brahman 
puts a saffron spot {tilah ) on it, and recites sacred verses, 
while the parents of the couple put some rice and pice in the 
tun. This is mahadCtfs pitjd or worship. 

Then the Brahman performs///, by placing some rice on a 
1 in, reciting man* and throwing the rice over the couple. 
Sacrificial tire is lit, and ghi and sesame put in it, 
and sacred texts ecited. The couple are then conducted by 
tl * brother once ^ournl the bedi, then by her 

maternal uncle, then by her paternal uncle, while the fourth 
round is entrusted to her father. During these circun,.ambu¬ 
lations the Brahman recities sacred texts. After the fourth 
round the couple sit down, the kunuikr being now placed on 
the lett. This ends the phcn'i ceremony. 

The L any (Ida n T 11 o mother ol the kun'icdr brings a plate, 
a h(fi filled with milk, and some sesame seed, fhe Brahman 
put.* water and sesame in the hands ol the kuni'urs parents, 
and the mother puts forward her hand, and the father places 
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i hand over hers,while the Brahman repeating* sacred verses 
asks them to wash the ghOf's feet and put a saffron spot 
(tilak) on his forehead. This done, the Brahman places the 
kuwwftr's hand in the ghdt's hand, to signify that the parents 
of the bride have of their own free will made a gift 
( kany&ddn ) of her to the bridegroom. 

The Brahman then unties their hands, places a silk cloth 
in front of them, and behind this cloth they look at each 
other’s faces for the first time. This is lunzvrin. He then 
removes the cloth, gently knocking their heads (mathu melt) 
together three times. 


Here ends the marriage ceremony. Friends and relations 
offer congratulations, wave some money over the heads of 
the couple, and give it to the Brahman, who offers his 
benediction ( asirb&d) and departs. The whole of the bedi is 
performed during the night, and on its completion ihe 
married couple leave the bedi and go together to the inner 
apartments. 

In the morning the panchayat assembles in the bride’s 
house, and her father gives her leave to depart. The 
procession then starts for the bridegroom’s house. 
The bridegroom leads the way, followed by the bride 
and the musicians beating drums. The couple are not 
admitted into the house at once The bridegroom’s mother 
brings a plate covered with rice, a lighted lamp, betel nut, 
dates, red cotton thread, a small wooden box {dabla), a 
churner ( mtnidhari ). She also brings a pdtri (wooden plate) 
which is placed outside the door, and a square wooden frame 
which is brought from the bride’s house. The Brahman and 
the bridegroom’s mother stand inside the door ; the bride 
stands outside, with her right tee on thv wooden plate and 
her right thumb‘on the frame, and the bridegroom’s mothei 
wraps ihe thread seven times round her right foot, while the 
Brahman recites some verses. This is called sti/. * 
bridegroom’s mother then takes the thread off the brides 
foot, places it round her neck and leads her inside the house 
followed by the bridegroom and party. 


misr/ty 
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he pane/iayat enter the house, offer congratulations ancf 
take their leave. The newly married couple sit by the 
Brahman, and some sesame seed, salt and money is brought. 
And while the Brahman reads some mantras , the husband 
takes a handful of salt, and puts it in the hands of his wife. 
She puts it back in the husband’s hand ; he again returns it 
to her and she places it in a plate. The sesame and money 
are similarly measured out. The husband’s father, mother 
and sisters each measure the salt, sesame seed and rupees 
with the wife in the same manner. This is to signify that 
henceforward she is & sharer in the grain and weal' . of the 
family. After an hour or so, the wife’s parents and relations 
come and take her and her husband and his attar to their 
house for a meal. The wife remains the whole day in her 
parent’s house. 


About io o’clock at. night after the dinner is over, the 

father of the wife brings a cocoa- 
Consummation of marriage. . , . . . , , 

nut, hands it over to the husband, 

and invites him to break it. This is emblematical of the 

father’s permission to the consummation of marriage. The 

married couple then repair to the bridal chamber, and even 

if they are immature and co-habitation cannot take place, 

they must still retire to bed in obedience to the custom. 

In the morning the husband goes home, but the wife remains 
’'with her parents. I lie huv.band visits the wife for the next 
two or three days and spends the night with her in he, 
parents’ house. Botli families give cooked food to their kin 
according to their means. , ] 

On the 5th night the ceremony of chhanar is performed. 
'Ihe wife’s parents cut a karJi twig, bring it home and place 
it by the Uium k The families assemble, the Brahman performs 
(9anCs/ia ptija , all present throw rice over the katiJt\ and the 
anar strikes the kandi seven blows with his sword ; a thick 
sweet bread is broken in a plate, pieces served to all pioscni, 
and the marriage cotd {kangan) taken off tha ibridal couple. 
The guests then take leave, each making a small present 
of cash. 



'he last of the marriage ceremonies is satdro, which is 
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performed within 10 or 12 days of the day of bBdi. At 
about 9 o’clock at night the husband’s parents collect their 
panchdyat , go to the bride’s house and ask her parent’s 
permission to take her home. The formal permission being 
granted, the bride’s parents give her a dowry. 

From the day of the arrival of the mahjar to the day of the 
saturo ceremony the bridegroom’s party lias had to remain in 
the bride’s village, and make their own arrangements for 
their food, except for three meals which^ire provided by the 
bride’s family. 

After the Brahman has tied the corners of the bride’s and 
bridegroom’s chadars , they proceed homeward accompanied 
by the panchayat and musicians. On reaching home their 
chadars are untied, and the dnar takes his leave. 

Sweet rice is distributed by the husband’s iamily among 
their kinsfolk, 

99. After marriage a man does not immediately set up d 


home of his own. He brings his 
wife to his mother, and under her 


The joint family system. 


‘absolute control she must remain for a time. It is her busi¬ 
ness to teach her her duties to her elders, and to put her 
through the household work. In the good old days it was 
not uncommon for three generations—father, sons and grand- 
sons—to live together under the same roof, each bringing his 
earnings to tho common stock and sharing the same meals, 
and this is the case even now among the respectable 
iCandaharl Hindu families, and also in localities away 
from the influences of civilization. Under this system the 
eldest female of the family, generally the dreaded mother-in- 
law, is the ruler. 

, In places like Quetta, individual spirit is breaking up the 
joint family system. Married men with children of their 
own and capable of earning their own livelihood n<5 longer 
care to remain with their parents. But it is not so much 
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i young husband as his wife who is anxious to break ofi ; 
for young married women hanker after the great indepen¬ 
dence they see enjoyed by their sisters from various parts of 
India, and are eager to escape from the strict supervision 
of their mothers-in-law. 



Remarriage of widows. 


100. Remarriage of widows is common in the southern, 

central and eastern parts of the 
country, but is rare and even 
looked down upon in Kalat, Mastung and Nushki. Even here 
however better sense seems to be gradually gaining ground, 
and no ban is placed on a widow who remarries. There have 
been cases of widow remarriage in Nushki, and two in 
Mastung lately, both in one family. In Kachhi about three- 
lifths of the widows remarry. The deceased husband’s brother 
(younger or elder) has the first claim to marry the widow 
provided he has no wife living (except in Quetta where such 
a union is prohibited), but her formal consent is necessary. 
In fact the widow is free to choose her second husband with 
the advice and consent of her parents, to whom she would 
return if she wished to choose some other than her deceased 
husband’s brother. A period of 5 to 12 months must general¬ 
ly elapse after the death of the first husband before the 
second marriage can take place. In most parts of the 
country the ceremony is supple ; the couple go at night to 
some source of water, where a virgin girl ties the ends of 
their < 7 uldars (Jwto) together for a small present, and the 
couple come home. The tying of the paid is the one and 
only binding ceremony. 


In some parts of the country, however, the ceremony is 
a little more elaborate. In Las Bela, the groom presents 
her with a suit of clothes, an auspicious day is selected, 
some friends are invited , and an Atit or a fakir ties their 
paid together. !n BSrkhan, the couple go one night, which 
has been ti>;ed by a Brahman, to a stream or a well or other 
water; it there is nothing better, a hhalli of water answers 
the purpose. The Brahman tights a lamp, recites soivu- 
Sanskrit verses and ties the ends of their chihu.rs. The 
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n .tf^man and the man return to their respective 

the morrow the kinswomen assemble in the woman’s house, 
bring a suit of clothes from the husband, put it on the woman, 
and conduct her to her new home. For twelve days the 
couple are treated as ceremonially impure, and do not 
break bread with others. On the thirteenth day the hus¬ 
band goes to the Brahman’s house, where the panchayat of 
the place is assembled, and pays a penalty of Rs. 25 to the 
panchayat ; fills a hukka which is smoked by him and the 
assembly, and is then re-admitted into the bmtdari. Of the 
Rs. 2^ levied as dand (fine) by the panchayat, Rs. 5 go to tin. 
Gosainsof DeraGhazi Khan, Rs. 3 to the Brahman, and Rs. 
17 are credited to the panchayat funds. On the day following 
the kinsfolk again assemble and are feasted,and the Brahman 
performs a shorter form of marriage service. But even in 
such cases, the binding part of the ceremony is the pals -the 
tying together of the chadars. In Duki they have the same 
ceremonial as in Barkhftn, except that the couple remain in 
it secluded hut for seven days, and the Brahman performs 
the service on the eighth day. 

In Dera Bugti and Kalian, the panchayats levy a larger fee 
on the remarriage of a widow, a portion of it being paid to 
the keepers of the Lalji Mandir in Dera Gjhazi Khan ; in Las 
Bela on the other hand the fee is half the usual amount. 
The fee is in every case paid by the husband. 

Is this universal custom .of widow remarriage in Baln- 
chistftn, one may ask, due to the ignorance of the teachings 
of the Shastras on the part of both the Hindus themselves and 
their priests, or is it due to the influence of their Musalman 
environment ? Whether born of ignorance or environment, 
it is indeed a blessing even though it may have led here 
and there to increased polygamy. 

ioi. For though most of the local Hindus are monoga¬ 
mists in practice, only taking a 
Polygamy. secood wife in the life-time m the 

fir.-d if the first has failed to bear him sons, il is a different 


houses. On 


§L 
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" here remarriage of widows is common and especially 
when a younger brother of the deceased has a right to marry 
his widow. Statistics taken in u few selected places show 
that the percentage of men with two living wives in the 
total number of married men is n; i n Duki village, 
where not only the remarriage of widows but also bride- 
price whether for virgins or widows is common, ten out of 
seventeen married men have two living wives, the second 
wife in eight of these ten cases being a remarried widow. 


§L 


toe. A third marriage is considered unlucky both for the 

Third marriage. man and * he woman. In Kachhi 

and Sibi, if a man marries for the 
third lime, he has to undergo, whether his first two wives 
are living or dead, a mock marriage ceremony with an ewe. 
On the wedding eve when the marriage procession is ready 
to start, the bridegroom mounts a mare accompanied by a 
Brahman. He goes out of the village to a kandi tree 
(prosopis spicigcra) and cuts off a branch. And an ewe is 
brought, and covered with a rted cloth. The Brahman ties 
the ends of the bridegroom’s cLWar to the end of the red 
cloth placed over the ewe, and recites some Sanskrit verses, 
thus uniting the man in marriage to the ewe. The ewe i$ 
then let loose and may be carried off by anybody. This 
•founts as the third marriage, the ill-luck of it being trans- 
terred to the ewe. The marriage procession then proceeds 
to the bride’s house where the usual ceremonies arc gone 
through, and this counts ^ (he fourth and not unlut ky 
marriage. In Quetta, Masirabad, Lahri and other places 
a bridegroom who is marrying a second or a third time 
afler losing his first or the second, mounts a mare and 
is about to start for the bride’s house, when a nose-bag 
filled with grain is put to his mouth with a warning : 
“ an c/iarcn, cal na charen" “you may eat the grain, but 
do not eat up your wife.’’ With this solemn warning 
which serves to ward off the evils c .f a second or third 
marriage from the bride, the marriage procession goes to 
the bride’s house. 


MIN/Sr/fj, 
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10-5. Though divorce is not recognised by Hindu Law- 

cases are not unknown when 
Divorce. wives have been cast off by their 

husbands for misconduct and have remarried under the 
same conditions as widows. The only bar is that the cast 
off woman must not marry her seducer. Two cases occuri ed 


recently in Dadhar in Kachhi; Choeth Ram gave up his wife 
Budi who was subsequently married to Fopa Mall, and 
Hira Mall’s wife Koki was married to Atma Mall. Both ol 
the couples are still living in Dadhar. 


About six years ago, the wife of Lulla Drabla, a Hindu 
of a Lahri, became Siah 1 with Kishna, Lulla. Kishna paid 
the husband Rs. 240 as compensation, and the woman was 
married to Ail Lulla. There have been two cases also 
among the domiciled Hindus of Quetta. Ishwar Kandahar! 
gave up his wife about 20 years ago, and she married a 
Panjabi; Ishwar, son of Shamo Kachhiwal, cast off his wife 
in the beginning of and she was married to Thar.a, a 

Hindu of Sanjawi in Loralai. 

104. Whenever a Brahman or an Aeharaj is available, 

the same ceremonies for the dead 
Death ceremonies. ^ observed as ; n Sindh and in 

the Derajat, but slight local modifications have of necessity 
been introduced. 


105. The ages up to which children of both sexes are 

buried and not cremated differ in 
Burial of children. various localities, but the general 

rule is that a boy who has not been invested with the sacr. 
licial thread and a virgin under ten must be buried. 


The maximum age up to which both boys and girls are 
buried are 2 years in Bela, 3 > ears in Sibi and Tarkhan, 0 
years in Kachhi, 6 years in Dera Bugti and ICahan, 7 > ca '^ 
in Mastung and Kalat, and 10 years in Duki. So^UsO'; . 


r Illicit connection with a woman, unmarried, marn . ed ’ " 
recognised by local custom both among Hindus and 1 
adultery and is known as Sulk Kart. 
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Bela Hindus wlio seem to conform to the Shastric* rule 
which allows the burial of children under the age of 2 years. 
Tiie corpse is bathed, wrapped in a shroud, carried to the 
masio&n (burning ground) and buried. In BarkhSn, an old 
woman of the family gives a pull to the shroud on the 
removal of the corpse from the house to signify that the 
child will soon reappear in another birth. In Bela, a piece 
of sugarcandy is placed in the right hand, and a copper 
pice in the left hand ; in Nasirabad some sweets are buried 
with the corpse. The mourning [tadda) 'lasts for one day 
only, though according to Manu 2 the kindred are unclean 
for three. 



106. When an adult is about to die, he is stripped of his 

T -v ., . . , clothes, bathed, wrapped in a 

Death ceremonies of adults. 

hatha (blanket), or other woollen 
clothing and placed on the ground, which has been smeared 
with cowdung, with the head to the north. A little syrup 
diluted with Ganges water is poured into his mouth, and a 
lighted lamp, made of dough and filled with ghT, is placed 
close to his head. His hand is then touched with a plate 
containing some grain, sugarcandy and a silver coin, which 
are given to a Brahman. This is called Jamyi-thali, or 
the plate oi 'yama> the king of the unseen world. 

' Thc corpse is wrapped in a cotton shroud. The hair of a 
married woman is washed and plaited, and red thread 
inserted in the knot of her plaited hair (gut) y vermilion is 
applied to her hair, and po«vdered charcoal to her eyes. 
Two ear-rings (pavra) and the ivory bracelets {churn) 
which she puts on on her wedding day, are all 1 ho jewels 
that are allowed to remain on her body. The corpse is 
carried by the principal mourners (kftjidhis) to thc ?nasnH 1 ln» 
h thc husband intends 10 remarry, he will not accompany 
mourners. The corpse is cremated in the usual fashion, 
and the people return home. A hole is dug at the place 


1 nlanu V. 68. 
*Manu V, 70, 
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iere the head of the deceased rested, and an earthen lamp 
(diva) is kept burning; in it day and night for nine days, 
when it is thrown into water. In Lahri, Dera Bugti and 
Kalian, this lamp is only kept up for three days, being 
thrown into water on the fourth day. 


On the fourth day (chauthfi), the principal mourner, 
generally the eldest son of the deceased, and a few relations 
go to the maswftn and collect the bones (phttl chunnti). 
These ought by rights to be sent to the Ganges, but those 
who cannot afford the expense of the journey throw them 
into the Hari Sar in Shoran or some other stream they hold 
sacred (§ 19). They must not be collected on a Sunday, 
and if the fourth day happens to fall on a Sunday, the 
bones will be gathered on the third day. 

The mourning lasts for ten days. On the tenth day 
(dahaka'U and in some places on the nth day, the kirya or 
obsequies for the dead are performed when the acharuj, 
known in Sindh as the kiilo or black Brahman,who performs 
the ceremonies for the dead, is given a bedstead, bedding, 
cooking pots and clothes, etc. (collectively known as the 
khatt) in the name of the deceased, the members of the 
family of the deceased bathe, wash their clothes and are 
ceremonially purified. On this day, after the lamp has been 
thrown into the water, the hole where the lamp rested for 
the nine days is levelled and covered with sand. And on 
the morrow, so we are told, the family can see foot-marks 
on the sand which mark the passage of the dead into 
another body. The Brahmans are usually fed on the 
twelfth day (known as bahrimn or achha), in some places on 
the thirteenth day,'and in Bfirkhan on the seventeenth day. 
The annual shnulh (feasting the Brahmans in the name ol 
the deceased ancestors) is performed. 


107. If a person die on a bedstead or on the root of a 

house without the customary 

Cer. monio , for those who bath and ’ without drinking the 
die unnatural death. : .j 

syrup (§ 106), or if he meet w 

an unnatural or violent death, he is considered avgat (one for 
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the last rites have not been performed) and the members 
ns family will not, as a penance, sleep on a charpoy y drink 
milk, wash clothes, or shave, for 45 days ( panjtalici ) after 
the funeral ceremonies have been performed; nor during that 
period will others eat cooked food touched by any member 
of the deceased’s family. On the expiry of the 45 days, the 
family iced a Brahman, give him a small present in cash, a 
loin cloth called angdchJia, a pair of shoes, a cap, a shirt, 
a cotton sheet, and a metal cup, and are thereby purified. 



If a person die under the influence of certain stars ( panjuk ), 
a Brahman must be called in to offer prayers, and make three 
images of kusha grass, which are placed in the right arm-pit 
of the corpse. If this be not done, the family will shortly 
lose four more of its members to complete the number five. 

108. The Atits of Las Bela bury their dead of both sexes 

in a sitting posture, with both 
hands placed on the knee. In 
the grave (smad/ri) are placed a hollowed pumpkin containing 
syrup, an image of a cow made of dough, 5 tolas of sugar, 
5 tolas of clarified butter and 3 seers of salt. The grave is 
plastered over into a conical top. The Atits do not shave the 
head (70/7/ dlnra )' for their deceased. 

109. With regard to the succession of sons and other 

. . male lineal descendants, thev 

Inheritance. 

follow the ordinary tenets or 
Hindu Law; but the rights of females have been consi¬ 
derably modified, though in two different cases relating to 
inheritance instituted in tin Quetta Courts, the f>tmd:Oy<u 
comprising both Kachhiwfils and Taldars, declared that 
there is no custom in vogue among them to override 
Hindu Law. In the one case the widow was allowed to 
retain a life interest in the moveable and immoveable proper) v 
of her husband who died without issue, and the claim 
of the collaterals to the possession of the property 
was rejected, in the second 1 case, a >ister claimed 


Quett a I’ishin Jirga, ease No, 170 ol 1 <jo8. 
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of a one-third share of the estate of her 
brother who died without widow or issue. The deceased 
left three sisters, two of whom took possession of the whole 
property, and the panchayat of Kachhiwfds held that the 
plaintiff was entitled to one-third of the property. But a 
widow, whether with or without sons, is entitled to mainten¬ 
ance only, and that for only as long: as she remains unmar* 
tied. In Duki she herself forms part of the property and is 
claimed by the relations of her deceased husband. Thus 
Britam, son of Hazari, a Kangar Arora of Khala Shahr, died 
leaving: a childless widow Must. Wasi ; Must. Wasi married 
Bala Ram, son of Paras Ram, a Kathoria Arora of Nimki ; 
Motia, a cousin of Pritam, objected, and the case was referred 
to several panchayats of Hindus without any satisfactory 
decision being- arrived at ; the Duki panchayat insisted that 
Motia was entitled to compensation for the widow; and 
eventually a compromise was effected by which Bfila Rfim 
agreed to pay Motia Rs. xoft within four months, and to give 
his three months old daughter by Must. Wasi, when of 
marriageable age, either to Motia to marry himself or to give 
her in marriage lo any other Kangar Arora. Bala Rant 
also returned to Motia the ornaments, etc., which Must. 

Wasi had brought away from her deceased husband’s 
property. 

On remarriage a widow can ordinarily only take with her 
the clothes she is wearing and her nose-ring and ear-rings*, 
But in some localities she also takes any clothes, ornaments 
and cooking puls that may have been presented to herb? her 
parents on her wedding. 

Unn u ried daughters arc also entitled to maintenance from 
their deceased father’s estate. In Las Bela, a husband may 
make a will in favour cf a wile bestowing on her a portion 
ol his estate, and she would, as a widow, be entitled to retain 
it. An instance is quoted of Kanun Mali who willed that 
on his death his property to the value of Rs. 2,000 was to be 
given to his widow ; and Ins sons carried out his will after 
his death. 
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DOMICILED HINDUS. IS 

The Hindus residing- in the administered area have, 
like the tribesmen, a cash value 
for the loss of honour, for murder, 
and for injuries ; instances in which they have followed the 
tribesmen in killing 1 women for unchastity are very rare. In 
Kh&n Khudadad Khan’s time, Ahlff Mai of Mastung killed a 
Hindu who committed Siah Kan 1 with his widowed sister, 
and had to pay Rs. 2,000 as compensation for the murder to 
the heirs of the deceased. The compensation for adultery 
varies in different localities, being largely determined by the 
merits of the case. In Barkhan it is 400 to 500 and in Lahri 
250; the adulterer is ordinarily not allowed to-marry the 
woman and live in the country. In 1906 a case came before 
the Kalfit State officials in which a married Arora Hindu 
woman was accused of adultery. A Jirga consisting of one 
Hindu State Official, five members oi the Lahri panchtiyai 
and sixteen leading local Muhammadans including the 
Hdmbki chief, awarded that (a) the accused should pay 
Rs. 250 to the complainant, (b) the complainant should give 
up the woman (c) and that the woman should return to her 
parents, who would give her in marriage to some one outside 
the limits of the Lahri niabat. When the Jirga award came 
before the Political Adviser he raised two important questions 
of principle : 1st. Was si thkfiri (adultery) recognised as an 
offence by the Hindu custom, and end was it right to divorce 
the woman and to award compensation to the husband. This 
led to an interesting enquiry. Various pancJiiiyats in the 
neighbourhood were consulted. The Lahri pane bay a i held 
that they lived in the Hbmbki Baloch country and followed 
the Baloch custom, and cited two cases, in one o', which the 
unchaste woman was killed by her brother and in other 
div ->rced, turned out of the country, while her seducer paid 
Rs. 300 as compensation to the husband. The I>ha<Jar and 
• nc Bhag panclulyats could cite no specific instance, but were 
averse to pay ment of compensation, and held that an unchaste 
woman should be cast off by her husband, I hn Ganduwah 
pane hay at held that in case of aflhhfiri the man and the woman 
should be killed, and if they escaped do lli, the woman s 
head and the man’s head and beard should be shaved and 
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5 th turned out of the country. These opinions evidently led 
the Political Adviser to hold that the Hindus in matters ol 
sifihkdri were governed by local custom and not by religious 
injunctions, and he confirmed the award of the first Jirga \ the 
accused paid Rs. 250 as compensation to the husband ; the 
woman was divorced, returned to her brother, and eventually 
married a Hindu ofLahri; and the parties effected a tfisinfimah 
before the Sibi Slid hi Jirga of 1911 by which the first hus¬ 
band of Must. Lachmi withdrew his objection to the woman 
marrying and residing in Lahri. In a still more recent 
case 1 , which came before a mixed Jirga of Sardars and 
leaders of the Sani, Mithri and Dhftdar pnnchiiyals , it was 
held that Ncchal Mall, son of WaryaMall of Sani, who killed 
his wife Must. Jatal for adultery with Sadhu Mall, son of 
Khcm Chand of Sani, was justified by the Brahoi custom, 
and the Jirga awarded (according to the Brahoi custom) that 
Sadhu Mall should pay Rs. 1,500 as compensation to Nechal 
Mall and Rs. 500 as a fine to Government. The Hindu mem¬ 
bers of the Jirga , however, considered it an act of disgrace 
to accept cash compensation, and decided that in lieu of the 
1,500 awarded as compensation Sadhu Mall should give his 
daughter, sister, or any other girl belonging to his family 
toNccha Mall in marriage or in default be imprisoned for five 
years. In the discussion of this case the Hindu members 
urged that the Brahai custom should be applied to them. 

hi. Among the Hindus themselves there seem to have 
^ been no cases of murder. The 

compensation for murder of a 
Hindu by a tribesman varies. In Barkhan there have been 
two cases recently. Bor the murder of Gurditta of Hftji 
Kol in their limits, the Mari Baloch had to pay Rs. 1,000 
compensation ; and the Khctrans had to pay the same for the 
n.urder of Mult/ini, a Hindu ol Chohar Kot. In both case? 
the actual murderers were not traced and tribal responsibility 
was enforced. 


In two recent cases of murder which occurred in the Pishin 
Sub-division where the murderers could not be traced the 
inhabitants of the villages concerned were held responsible 
Ami made to pay compensation to the heirs. 

1 Kalat case No. 27 of 1913. 
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A List ofu/s or sections of Aroras found in Baluchistan. 


' 


i. Achro. 

34. HariSni. 

2. AdanT. 

35. Hatya. 

3. Abuja. 

36. Hqja. 

4. Badoja. 

37. Jagran. 

5. Baghzai. 

38. Jaisinghzai. 

6. Baj&z. 

3S-a. Kareja. 

7. Bhath-thija. 

39. Kalra. 

8. Bhatia. 

40. KamCro. 

9. Blulsija. 

41. Kamra. 

10. Chanvro. 

42. K as? era. 

11. Chamvala. 

43. Kataria. 

12. Ch&rropotra. 

44. Kathnria. 

13. Chhabra. 

45. Kaura. 

14. ChhAbri. 

46. Kaurazai. 

15, Chhanda. 

47. Kesazai. 

16. Chliug. 

48. Khasar. 

17. C hot-MurSd. 

49. Khattar. 

.8. 1 Chdtla. 

50. Khoria. 

19. DahQja. 

51. Khuiana. 

20. Dang. 

52. Khuttal. 

21. Davra. 

53. Kirpalzai. 

22. Demla. 

54. KowriA, 

23. Dhingra. 

55. Kuknja* 

24. Dinga. 

5^* iAnghAra. 

25. Drabla. 

57 * Lohftna. 

2b. Ganrezai. 

S& Lola. 

27. Garhuth. 

59. Luleja. 

28. Gera. 

Go. Lulla. 

29. Oh and. 

61. Lund. 

30. Giddar. 

62. Makar. 

31* Gogia. 

63. Makhcjfi. 

32. Gela. 

64. Manchandfl. 

33. Goire. 

65. Mandan. 
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66. 

Mata. 


91. 

Rahija. 

67 - 

Meran-rcn. 


92. 

Rakheja. 

68. 

Mirg'i 

*• 

93 - 

Ramezai. 

69. 

Muhriya. 

94. 

Sachdev. 

70. 

Muthija. 


95 - 

Sadana. 

7 1 - 

Nag-dee. 


96. 

Sapra. 

72. 

Nang. 


97 - 

Satija. 

73 - 

Nangia. 


98. 

Sewahi. 

74 - 

Nangra. 


99. 

Sawarezai 

75 - 

Narang. 


100. 

Stopa. 

76. 

Nasa. 


IOI. 

Tadija. 

77 - 

Paluizai. 


102. 

Taira. 

78. 

Pahojg. 


103. 

Taneja. 

79 - 

Panjabi. 


104. 

Tanga. 

80. 

Panjazai. 


105. 

Tara. 

81. 

Pansia. 


106. 

Tengar. 

82. 

Popli. 


107. 

Thakur. 

s 3 - 

Papri. 


108. 

Tharcja. 

04. 

Parchhanda. 


109. 

Tija. 

85* 

Paryani. 


110. 

Uparge. 

86. 

Pherat. 


111. 

Utradi. 

87. 

PopalyS. 


112. 

Verwani. 

88. 

Pitjo. 



Vianreja. 

89. 

Rachhpal. 


4. 

Wadwa. 

90. 

Rach-pliatoni. 


Ho- 

Wirdav. 
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